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CHAPTER I. 

CANTONMENT LIFE IN INDIA ; ALSO A FEW 
WORDS OF ADVICE. 

" Mj blessing on thee, 
And these few counsels in thj memory cherish.'* 

Hamlet. 

The detachment with which I had joined 
head-quarters was a large one, both as re- 
garded oflScers and men, and the reception 
we met with on the occasion was friendly and 
cordial in the extreme; every one endeavouring 
to make us comfortable and perfectly at home; 
for such, to the credit of the service, is the 
feeling usually evinced in the British army, 
whose members are, generally speaking, on 
the most brotherly and best of terms. 

VOL. II. B 
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Exceptions there are, of course, to this. 
Such exceptions may, however, frequently be 
traced to injudicious management in the higher 
ranks; whilst friendships are often formed 
among the officers of a regiment which only 
terminate with life. We considered ourselves 
fortimate in joining a corps where unanimity 
appeared so universally to prevail, and where 
we were soon on the footing of old friends, 
from that of perfect strangers, as we had been, 
up to the time of which I speak. 

Having disposed at the barracks, of our 
detachment of recruits, the next consideration 
was to find suitable quarters where we might 
get housed with the least possible delay ; 
for in our tents the heat was becoming ex- 
cessive as the hot season approached ; at 
which period — even for India — the heat of 
Belliwy i$ proverbially intense; and was 
likely soon to be felt under canvass in a 
greater degree than might be conducive to 
the comfort, or even to the health of a set of 
unseasoned youngsters, still suffering from the 
effects of the trials they had undergone during 
that long and disastrous march. 

It is one of the peculiarities of an Indian 
cantonment, or mOitary station, that barrack 
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accommodation is only furnished to the sol- 
diers ; the officers having to provide quarters 
for themselves; and these quarters generally 
consist in small houses, or rather cottages, 
like barns, called " Bungalows/' containing — 
as far as those of the subalterns are con- 
cerned — ^three or four rooms on the ground- 
floor, without any kind of ceiling, but merely 
roofed in with tiles or thatch. 

The bungalows are usually protected by 
an open verandah, supported by neat pillars, 
covered with a smooth, white, polished com- 
position, called "chunam," between which, 
during the prevalence of the hot winds, mats 
composed of a porous sweet-scented grass, 
termed " cuscus,'* are hung up and kept con- 
stantly wet : scenting and tempering the pre- 
viously scorching blast, thus suddenly converted 
into a cool and fragrant breeze. 

These residences of the officers usually 
stand in a "compound," or enclosure sur- 
rounded by a.hedge of aloes, of the milk-plant 
(a species of JEupAordium), or of cactus ; the 
latter commonly known as the prickly pear. 

A bungalow is either purchased or rented 
by its occupant, and not unfrequently shared 
by two young subalterns, who " chum " toge- 
b2 
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ther, and are generally inseparable companions 
and staunch bosom friends. Many a lasting 
friendship has been thus formed; many a 
Pylades and Orestes have in this manner^ 
" chummed ^* during the most happy period of 
their lives : that happy opening period of a 
young subaltern's career, so often free from 
care of any kind. 

We received during our search after quar- 
ters, every assistance from our brother-oflBcers 
of the regiment, who displayed that kindness 
and hospitaUty which have become proverbial 
to the East. 

One, proffered his compound wherein to 
pitch our tent, and take advantage of the 
shelter afforded by his bungalow during the 
heat of the day ; another offered stabUng and 
"godowns" (out-houses) for our horses and 
servants; whilst others, who might have a 
spare room at command, proposed to share 
their quarters with some of the new arrivals. 
Such happened to be my case; and ere the 
day was closed, I found myself with servants, 
horse, bag and baggage, comfortably estab- 
lished in the house of Ensign Larkins, who, 
for the future, I was to consider in the light 
of my ** chum." 
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Poor Larkins — the best, the laziest, the 
most thoughtless and reckless of mankind 1 
possessed of high mental qualifications which 
he never took pains to cultivate; the victim 
of every first impulse, whether for good or 
evil; generous to a fault; open-hearted 
and good-natured to a failing ; ever in diffi- 
culty and debt ; always making good resolves, 
and always giving way to temptation; — had 
you, my friend, had you but possessed more 
moral courage and resolve, had you been able to 
refrain from all the temptations to which you 
so readily, so heedlessly gave way ; you might 
have, perhaps, returned with the regiment to 
your native home, instead of being compelled 
by pecuniary embarrassments, to take that step 
which has caused you to pass your existence 
in exile in a far distant land ! 

m Kt m m * 

We had the opportunity during the first 
day of our arrival, — whilst making the requisite 
arrangements for " settling down,"— of seeing 
more of Bellary than was, probably, either 
salutary or agreeable ; for most of our newly- 
arrived batch of officers were moving about 
and broiling in the sun, during the greater 
oart of that grilling day. 
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I may, perhaps, here be aDowed to draw 
a general outline of Bellary which with little 
variation, might answer for a description of 
most other military cantonments, — at least on 
the Madras side of India. 

At every station occupied by European 
regiments, are invariably found permanent 
barracks ; and, strange to say, these are gene- 
rally built in the most inconvenient manner, 
and on sites least calculated to promote either 
the health or comfort of the troops. 

In all cantonments are also what is termed 
the " lines," or buildings appropriated for the 
reception of the arms, ammunition, and accou- 
trements of the native troops; whose abode, 
with that of their families and camp-followers, 
consists in an assemblage of huts placed a 
short distance in rear of the " lines." 

The " Bazaar," — not the most attractive 
of places, — forms an important part of every 
Indian station. Natives: men, women, and 
children, of every race and description, are 
here to be met with at all hours. 

Hindoos and Mahomedans, Brahmins and 
Pariahs, high caste and low caste, — " Sheraffs," 
(bankers and money-lenders) Sepoys and Se- 
poys' wives, fakeers and beggars, nautch girls 
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and courtezans, — all congregate in crowds to 
buy or sell, to talk and wrangle, or discuss the 
current news and gossip of the day. 

A host of mangy-looking Pariah dogs, 
an occasional bullock-hackery (native car- 
riage), an ungainly camel, or the brilliant 
" souwaree '' of some Mahratta chief, mounted 
on a prancing Guzerattee horse, with rich 
trappings, arched neck, and tail tipped with 
red, tend frequently to diversify the crowded 
monotony of the scene. 

The " Cantonment '' of Bellary is exten- 
sive, and has, in addition to the barracks, 
lines, officers' houses, bazaars, &c., an upper 
and a lower fort, in the latter of which are 
placed the European barracks; and a more 
complete exemplification of a heated oven 
could not well be imagined, than that pre- 
sented by this most inconvenient and ill- 
judged residence of our English troops. 

As the local arrangements of military can- 
tonments in India vary but little, so is there 
little variation in the usual every-day life of 
their occupants. 

The " morning gun," whose reverberating 
sound echoes through the lines before break 
of day, is the signal for every slumberer to 
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be aroused from his couch; shortly after 
which he is generally on his horse, galloping 
off: either for a morning's " constitutional '* 
ncle, or to the regimental parade ground; 
where the tramp of footsteps soon announces 
the gathering soldiers, long before sufficient 
light discloses them to our view. 

By eight o'clock, a.m., one is again usually 
at home ; then follows that greatest of Indian 
luxuries: the cold-water shower-bath, pouired 
from cool, earthen vessels over the head. The 
barber is also at hand to perform his office, and 
to furnish likewise, if encouraged, all the gossip 
of the day ; and the native Indian barber is as 
great a retailer of this commodity as any of his 
confreres of the times of Haroun al Raschid, 
and of the " Arabian Nights." 

If a bachelor — and the yoimg subaltern 
had far better continue such — the '* toilette " 
is readily completed ; for then a pair of loose 
" piejamahs," (or long Turkish drawers,) with 
or without a white jacket, cotton socks and 
slippers, usually constituted the full-dress, 
in-door costume of the reckless and happy 
Sub, who had no appearances to keep up, 
no etiquette to observe, and had only to think 
of making himself as comfortable as he could. 
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If a smoker, — and most men in India 
are addicted to this habit — after breakfast 
the hookah is called for, or our friend takes 
to the more humble pastime of a cheroot; 
and, seated in an easy camp arm-chair, with 
slippered feet on the edge of the table, — a 
d&gag6 sort of attitude peculiar to the East 
— ^unless duty intervenes to summon him 
abroad, he has the whole of a long and 
sultry day to get through as best he can. 

Some restless spirits who cannot abide 
at home, then wander forth from bungalow 
to bungalow : idle themselves, and the cause 
of idleness in others ; they go about retailing 
the on dits and tittle-tattle of the day; or 
levying contributions on their friends, in the 
shape of " brandy pawnee " and cheroots. 

These set of generally idle, good-natured 
fellows, were sometimes, by those, less idle 
than themselves, voted great bores : for during 
their periodical visitations all useful employ- 
ment was at an end. 

After thus wasting the forenoon, about one 
o'clock, these promising youths would in a body 
lounge away to the mess-house, partake there 
of a hot tiflBn, with plenty of Allsop's or 
Hodgson's pale ale, then play at billiards, at 
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quoits, or racket, until the hour for the even- 
ing ride. 

The " Ladies' Man," shortly after breakfast, 
sallied out in buggy, palankeen, or on horseback, 
to make his round of morning calls : flutter- 
ing like butterfly from flower to flower, from 
sweet to sweet, this gentle youth would spend 
his time, whispering insipid nothings to the 
pale, drooping, " Lydia Languishing'' hot- 
house plants, so often to be met with among 
our Anglo-Indian ladies of the East. 

Stretched luxuriously on an ottoman or 
couch, in a nearly darkened room, and under 
the cooling influence of the " punkah" or 
" thermantidote," some of these fair and inter- 
esting beings, live on that unmeaning homage 
proffbred by the " Ladies' Man," who, if in fa- 
vour, often receives — ^besides soft glances and 
sweet smiles — an invite to "tiffin" (or luncheon), 
where the " curry and rice and all things nice" 
always form part of that usually substantial 
repast, which, with a due quantum of " brandy 
pawnee," beer and wine (fair Reader, start not), 
is generally partaken of, at an early hour of 
the day : from about one to three o'clock. 

Tiffin in India is a very favourite, and by 
some considered an indispensable meal. The 
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ladies, previously so languid, then recruit their 
energy and spirits with sherry, madeira, or 
Hodgson's and Allsop's " pale." 

By these means are they sometimes 
aroused from that listless and lethargic state 
which often characterises them during the 
earlier portions of the day. This used at least 
frequently to be the case in former times ; but 
" steam" and " electricity" may since then, 
have altered the state of things. 

Such is the life led by the confirmed Idler 
and " Ladies' Man." Next came the regular 
bon vivant "in fair round belly, with good 
capon lined" — men who managed to scent 
out, far and near, every tiffin, dinner, or 
supper, that took place ; men without whose 
presence no feast was deemed complete : " the 
claret not cool," the champagne flat, stale, 
and unprofitably drank ! 

In startling contrast to the "Ladies' Man" 
— we will usher on the scene the Sporting 
Characters of the turf, whose talk was of horses: 
the course of whose ideas ran invariably on the 
"racing course;" whose most sublime conception 
of the immensity of time and space, consisted: 
of "a mile in one minute, fifty-seven seconds 
and a-half, in heats," and carrying eight stone. 
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Next follows the real Sportsman, whose 
thoughts are of fowling-pieces and rifles, of 
hog-spears, dogs, and Arab steeds; who in 
his vocation, sets at naught the fiery rays of 
a fierce Indian sun — be it in pursuit of 
grisly boar, royal tiger or savage bear — in 
stalking antelope, sambre and neil-ghai, or 
bringing home a well-filled bag of snipe. 

Such is a rough outUne of some of the 
many pursuits to which certain portions of 
the Anglo-Indian community are given in that 
Eastern land, and which, when carried to 
excess, frequently in such a cUmate, bear, 
more or less, the germs of disease, and some- 
times even death. 

But whilst the " Lady-killer " thus sears 
his heart — whilst the over-eager sportsman 
fries his liver and stews his brain, the more 
prudent man, stops quietly at home during 
the sultry hours of the day, and he can there 
always profitably employ his time. 

Reading, drawing, and the study of the 
native languages will, if steadfastly applied to, 
keep one much better occupied, and with, at 
such times, less detriment to health, as well 
as purse. 

Above all things, let the "young hand" in 
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India be duly warned againrt the brandy bottle : 
that greatest enemy which he has to fear. 

In England, a man, whether yoimg or 
old, who might, daring the forenoon, take to 
drinking stiff brandy and water ("brandy 
pawnee;" as it is always called) would be 
given up as lost; but India is a dry and 
thirsty place ; and no wonder either, with the 
thermometer often standing at from ninety to 
a hundred degrees of Fahrenheit in the shade I 
What, therefore, must be the heat to which 
idlers, such as I have described, expose them- 
selves whilst wandering about the cantonment 
in the sun ? 

After such an excursion, a man, as one 
may well imagine, feels rather hot and dry. 
He happens then to stumble on some quiet 
fellow's abode, where behind a cool tatty, 
a porous vessel containing water (called a 
" goglet " ), most invitingly protrudes its 
slender neck from the heap of well -moistened 
straw, in which it is carefully covered up. 

" Devilish hot,'' says our wandering youth, 
swabbing his dripping brow; "I must have 
a pull at the goglet ; like a good fellow, let 
me have a glass." 

'' You'll kill yourself, old chap," observes 
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mine host, " if you drink cold water whilst in 
such a state of heat. Here, boy ! Chokrah ! 
bring brandy and tumblers, quick ! Presto, 
you rascal, jeldee laou." 

" Well," replies the perspiring guest as 
he pours into his tumbler a copious stream of 
bright, amber-coloured, real French cognac ; 
" well, I'll just take ojff the chill, — just enough, 
d'ye see, to kill the animalculae," adds he, 
raising the tempting beverage to his lips, and 
then " knocking it off" at a single draught — 
a draught indefinitely repeated during his sub- 
sequent peregrinations of the day. 

Beware, my young friend, that you follow 
not such a course. " Ce nest que le premier pas 
qui coutey and if once you commence "brandy 
pawnee" in the forenoon, if only to " take off 
the chill," or " kill the animalculae;" depend 
upon it, you are for ever lost. 

Shall I offend by tendering here advice as 
to how the young officer in India had best 
employ his time ? Though let it not therefrom 
be implied, that all was practised that I am 
about to preach : far otherwise, — with sorrow 
be it said — was too often, alas ! the case. 

In India the commendable practice of early 
rising becomes habitual to all, and every one 
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is up before the sun ; nothing therefore need 
be said in this respect. Shortly after day- 
light you mount your horse, and — should 
neither parade nor duty intervene — ^take your 
** constitutional," your morning ride ; inhale 
the freshness of the breeze at dawn ; and ere 
the sun annoys you with his heat, return by 
eight o'clock ; have your cold bath, then break- 
fast, and spend the earlier part of the day as 
I have previously recommended you to do. 

Eschew the hot tiffin; take instead, — 
should such be required, to sustain exhausted 
nature, — a biscuit and a glass of wine ; and 
if confined to one glass, and no more, this will 
do you rather good than harm. If you feel 
languid and drowsy from the excessive heat, a 
short siesta will probably tend to revive ; as 
will likewise another cold ablution, before you 
take your customary evening ride ; and this 
concluded, the gladdening sound of the dinner 
bugle will summon you to mess. Here let 
moderation and early hours be the rule, by 
means of which "hot coppers" will be avoided, 
and lots of calomel be saved. By following 
the above advice, your nerves and health will 
be all the better, whilst you may, perhaps, 
manage to keep your liver sound and whole I 
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Apropos of " hot coppers/' which to the 
uninitiated may, perchance, require to be ex- 
plained, as a parched mouth and fevered 
throat: (to say nothing of a splitting head- 
ache and throbbing temples), the usud morn- 
ing's sequel to a night's debauch — apropos to 
those most unpleasant and not unfrequent 
concomitants to a jovial party of jolly subs, — 
I still can recollect the constant vows of re- 
formation which my good and worthy com- 
rade, Larkins, invariably on such occasions 
used to make, when he applied the upturned 
goglet to his mouth, the cool and crystal 
stream seeming actually to Jlzz, as it came in 
contact with his dry and burning throat. 

** In the morning, whilst sober, Larkins a tee-totaller 
would be ; 
In the evening, jolly Larkins devil a teetotaller 
was he." 

But, to continue my admonitory advice : 
should you happen to be a sportsman, let me 
again inculcate " moderation" in the pursuit of 
this all-engrossing diversion : limit yourself as 
far as possible, in its indulgence, to the cooler 
hours of evening and early mom ; more par- 
ticularly until you become a little seasoned to 
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the climate, when greater liberties may some* 
times be taken, but even tAen seldom without 
feeling their eiSects ; for few European consti- 
tutions can endure a prolonged and constant 
exposure to the rays of an Indian mid-day 
sun. 

Having mentioned the study of the native 
languages, I would fain say a few words on 
this subject, and remark that although young 
men in India,-^particularly such as happen 
to be in the Royal service,^ — often scout and 
turn into ridicule the idea of giving up their 
time and attention to what they deem to be of 
little use ; — let me nevertheless observe, that 
the result of experience will nowise bear out 
so hasty and unfounded a conclusion, grounded^ 
most probably, on a natural predilection to 
idleness and frivolous pursuits, with, perhaps, a 
corresponding aversion to study and more 
serious occupation. 

It is true, that — constituted as is at pre^ 
sent the Indian army, — the " Kings of Leaden- 
hdl" have managed to monopolize, (greatly 
at the cost of efficiency of the native troops,) 
idl the subordinate staff appointments — all the 
minor "loaves and fishes" — for those who 
dat tAeir '' salt ; '' to th^ delusion of the 
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officers of the Royal army, on the latter of 
whom, the very existence of our Eastern em- 
pire depends ; and whose soldiers, — until very 
lately, — were, on an average, exiled thither from 
their native land, for the space of from twenty 
to five-and-twenty years. 

Such an exclusion from all chance of staff ap- 
pointments, and encouraged withal by few in- 
centives, tends greatly to render oflScers in the 
Ex)yal service, very indifferent to the study of the 
native languages of the East. We would, never- 
theless, in the face of this drawback, not only 
advise the young oflScer to take every oppor- 
tunity of acquiring the Oriental dialects whilst 
in India, but strongly inculcate the feasibility 
of his pursuing a similar course, in whatever 
part of the world he may chance to be : an 
expenditure of time and labour, which will be 
found always amply to repay. 

As regards the pecuniary advantages he 
may derive by following such advice, although 
it be true, that the only source of emolument 
open — in the Royal army — to the proficient 
in Hindoostannee, is (or was) the inferior 
ftppointment of interpreter to his corps; yet 
setting this consideration aside, he will during 
)us residence in the country, always find a 
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knowledge of as many of the native languages 
as he can possibly acquire, a great fund of 
amusement, as likewise the means of obtaining 
information; and also advantageous in many 
other points of view. 

For instance, at the inland stations in the 
Madras Presidency, although it be always pos-^ 
sible to obtain servants who speak EngUsh ; it 
is proverbially notorious, that such, are gene- 
rally composed of the very scum of their tribe, 
— disreputable, low-caste rascals, whose know- 
ledge of English is turned to account by en- 
gaging themselves in the service of " griffins " 
when first landing at Madras ; who are fre- 
quently soon afterwards discharged on the 
discovery of dishonest acts ; or who have pro- 
bably run away, after robbing their master to 
a considerable amount. 

It is likewise a well-known fact, that 
from this very circumstance, few good-caste 
servants are ever found, who understand, #r 
at least admit they understand the English 
language. 

Now, although to the new-comer, " high " 
and " low " caste may be a matter of perfect 
indijflference ; he will, nevertheless, in his rela- 
tions with the natives; find it advantageous 
c2 
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in the end t6 conform in some things to their 
Opinions and prejudices* 

Above all, in the selection of servants, a 
new-comer should be particularly on his guard 
against so-called converts to Christianity ; for 
these fellows, whose pretended conversion con- 
sists in eating and drinking "same like master,'^ 
—beef, pork, and brandy — are generally the 
greatest scoundrels of the whole lot. 

It is true that these gentlemen ai*e not 
very numerous; for missionary labour, (not- 
withstanding the enormous sums of which 
the "religious British public" is periodically 
mulcted for this averred purpose,) has appa- 
rently been as unsuccessful with the Hindoo, 
as it continues to be with more uncivilized 
faces; still, they are occasionally to be met 
with by the inexperienced " griffin," who may 
therefoi*e as well beWare of such impostors, 
and keep them at aim's length. 
^ When therefore, the chance of a yoiing 
officer having good and respectable servants 
in his establishment, depends on his know- 
ledge of the vernacular language, I think, 
were there even no other object in view, that 
this alone should be a sufficient inducement 
fot him to provide himself with a Moonshee, 
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(or native teficher), and forthwith to commence 
iix earnest the 9tudy of HindoostanneCi which 
he will find the most u&eful of the many 
dialects spoken in this part of the world; for 
India is a very tower of Babel in this respect. 

Whatever be a man's pnrsnits in India, let 
him therefore by all means study the native 
languages. If a sportsman, a knowledge not 
only of Hindoostannee but of the vernacular 
idiom of that part of the country where he 
may happen to be stationed, will be found of 
the greatest use ; for he is constantly brought 
into contact with the country people ; he will 
have frequently to demand of them questions 
as to roads ; the usual resorts of game ; give 
directions to his guides and beaters. In short 
he will always derive advantage or information 
of Qome kind, from knowledge of this descrip- 
tipn he may have acquired : a knowledge useful 
in peace, but which may prove of still greater 
service in war, by enabling an oflScer to g^n 
important intelligence, particularly if detached 
on outpost duty or a separate command. 

Were this indeed attended with no other 
result, a habit of study and occupation would 
thereby be attained ; an advantage not to be 
passed over in a country where a man has on 
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his hands so many idle hours during the heat 
of the day, when it is almost certain destruction 
to persevere in exposing one's self to the mid- 
day sun; and most undoubtedly, destruction to 
give way to those intemperate and obnoxious 
habits so often originating from idleness and 
want of something to do. 

Several approved-of methods are in vogiw 
for acquiring the native languages ; I believe 
the best is, to have in the first instance a 
Moonshee, or native teacher, in order to be- 
come thereby acquainted with the written 
characters: with grammatical and idiomatic 
technicalities; next, to keep no servants who 
!inderstand or speak English; and lastly, to 
take every opportunity of colloquial inter- 
course with the natives. 

A knowledge of Hindoostannee will, pro- 
bably, give rise to a desire to learn the source 
of that language and whence it has derived so 
many of its flowery ornaments of speech. In 
that case the enterprising youth may then 
undertake the study of Sanscrit and Persian : 
Sanscrit, the language of the Brahmins, who, 
like the ancient priests of Memphis, have an 
idiom of their own, unknown to the vulgar, 
and in which their sacred religious mysteries are 
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reoorded : Persian, the court language of the 
East, — the language of its poets, its con- 
querors and kings, — of Mahmoud Ghiznevee, 
and of Nadir Shah! 

• • • « « 

The manners and customs of India are so 
peculiar; the divisions into separate castes 
raise such insuperable barriers between the 
different grades of society ; that without a 
knowledge of their various ramifications, an 
European may reside for years in tke country, 
and yet remain in ignorance of what is going 
on under his very eyes. 

Curiosity alone, one might imagine, would 
therefore prompt us by such means to remove 
this mysterious veil, so provokingly held up 
before our sight ; and in making this attempt 
although even the most talented and per- 
severing, have ever met with innumerable dif- 
ficulties, still the only way of becoming in the 
least conversant with the religious and civil 
habits of the natives— in this almost incom- 
prehensible region of mystic darkness, and of 
primeval civilization and science, — the first 
step towards the attainment of these objects 
is by acquiring the knowledge I have pointed 
out ; and yet how few Europeans have had suf- 
ficient resolution to persevere in the attempt ! 
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CHAPTER IL 

THj; HOT SEASON IN INDIA, 

" Far diffrent there, from all that charm'd before, 
The various terrors of that distant shore ; 
Those blazing suns, that dart a downward ray, 
And fiercely shed intolerable day ; 
Whilst oft in whirls the mad tornado flies. 
Mingling the ravaged landscape with the skies." 

Goldsmith. 

Aptek arriving at Bellary, I was soon comfort- 
ably settled down in my new residence. Lar-^ 
kins, my recently-constituted " chum," was, — 
with all his failings, — a most excellent fellow, 
and one with whom it were impossible not to 
get on well ; possessing as he did good nature, 
gaiety, and the easiest disposition in the 
world. 

The other officers of the regiment, particu^ 
larly those of the junior ranks, were an agree- 
able, gentlemanly set of men; the greatest 
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unanimity appeared to prevail amongst them, 
and I bad every reasou to be delighted with 
my corps. 

Although I was, when we reached Bellary, 
slowly recovering from the serious illness with 
which I had been attacked on the march, a reac- 
tion soon took place, that obliged me to remain 
on the doctor's list for a considerable length of 
time ; nor was my convalescence expedited by 
the hot weather which was now rapidly set- 
ting in, and against whose approach every one 
was duly preparing. 

" By Jove ! " exclaimed Larkins, as he sat 
one morning after breakfast in his " pieja- 
mahs" and shirt-sleeves, with slippered feet 
stuck up against one of the chunamed pillars 
of the verandah, whilst inhaUng the aroma of 
his first cheroot, — " by Jove ! " said he, " that 
was a regular puff of the land wind; if we 
don't look sharp we shall all be shiivelled up 
like yonder wrinkled old hag ; and that indeed 
would be no joke." 

The wretched-looking individual he pointed 
out, who was tottering across the compoimd, 
after the performance of those menial duties 
which none but the Mehter, or very lowest 
caste, will undertake ; was certainly not a very 
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attractive object, or one whom it would have 
been my ambition to have become assimilated 
to in any way ; and I therefore inquired in no 
little alarm, what was best to be done in order 
to obviate such a very unpleasant possibility. 

" Why," replied Larkins, laughing heartily 
at the effect his communication appeared to 
have had, " why, old fellow; we must get all 
the tatties rigged out at once ; for it would be 
coming it rather too strong, for a couple of subs 
to set up one of those new gimcracks they call 
thermantidotes, which as yet are only sported 
by the ' big-wigs/ 

" Here, you chokrah ! " cried out Larkins 
to a youthful attendant who was removing the 
breakfast things, " send the butler here." 

The servant whom Larkins designated as 
butler, and who acted as his " head man," was 
a venerable-looking old Mussulman, who had 
the entire management of everything in Lar- 
kins' establishment, even to the keeping of his 
purse. After giving him some orders in Hin- 
doostannee, which I could not at that time com- 
prehend, my friend added, addressing me : — 

" I have desired old Meer Alum to get out 
all the cuscus tatties, to have a pandaul put 
up, and to engage a bheestie and two decent- 
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looking, active girls, to officiate as our domestic 
Naiads during the ensuing hot weather/' 

" I always," continued he, " make a point 
of having young and pretty water-nymphs for 
irrigating the tatties; as they do their work 
so much better than those antiquated old dames 
who are sometimes employed for that purpose, 
but whom it is positively distressing even to 
look atr* 

" I quite agree with you," observed I ; 
" and I always followed the same rule at 
Poonamallee with respect to my tauny-catch ; 
on the principle that it is far more agreeable 
to have symmetry and youth, than decrepitude 
and old age constantly before one's eyes." 

"My etymological acquirements in Mala- 
bar," continued I, "enable me to know the use 
of these sable Naiads ; but I am quite in the 
dark as to those other hydraulic machines you 
call thermantidotes, pandauls, and bheesties." 

" I will explain," said Larkins, shaking off 
the ashes from the end of his cheroot. " In the 
first place, the thermantidote is quite a new 
dodge, which I believe is found to answer very 
well; it consists of a square frame covered 
with cuscus matting kept constantly wet, and 
containing within its precincts a wheel, some- 
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thing like that of a water-mill; which being 
always kept in motion, causes the cool m 
generated by the aid of the wet cuscus, to 
circulate through the apartment, at the enr 
trance of which this machine is placed, and 
possesses the great advantage of always prp* 
ducing an artificial breeze, even during ft 
perfect calm. 

" The pandaul is a large frame covered with 
common coarse grass, which being raised hori- 
zontally on poles, projects beyond the veran- 
dah, and serves as an additional protection 
against the sun, heat, and glare, so very di^^ 
tressing during the hot season. 

" The cuscus tatties consist of a trellis-work 
of bamboo, through which is wove the roots 
of a particular species of grass, that readily 
imbibe moisture, emitting, when damp, as the 
wind blows through them, at once a delightful 
coolness and most fragrant smell. 

" The tatties being constructed to the size 
of the doors or windows, every other aperture 
is closed, the room is darkened, and the duty 
of the water-women (or tauney-catches, as they 
are called in the low-caste lingo of Madras) is 
to keep the said tatties constantly moist by 
sprinkling them with water, whilst we enjoy 
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ftll the benefit of the delicious coolness which 
they impart." 

" And the poot devils of women," asked I, 
•* what do they do all the while ?" 

" Oh ! " said he, " whilst we on this side 
dre shivering with the thermometer at 87° or 
88°, they under the verandah, bask in a genial 
atmosphere of from 102 to 110 degrees; which 
they are quite accustomed to, and like rather 
than otherwise, so long as they are well sup- 
plied with water by the " bheestie," who 
brings it to them in large leather bags carried 
on a bullock, and filled from the nearest 
bowrie, or well. But you will soon see how 
all this acts, and be able to judge for yourself, 
for I am no prophet if the hot winds be not 
now upon us, * presto,' sharp." 

My friend's prediction was quite correct : 
for the scotching breath of the desert soon 
Game like the fiery blast from a furnace, parch- 
ing tip in its course everything around. 

And fully did I experience the benefit of 
Larkins' precautionary steps. Thanks to the 
"hydraulics," the hot wind was converted 
into a perfumed and cooling breeze, soothing 
the senses and inviting sleep, as, book in 
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hand, and reclining on a couch, I would often 
thus while the noontide hours away. 

" Gentle Sleep, Nature's soft nurse," was 
then gladly welcomed ; for, owing to the close 
and oppressive sultriness of the nights, I could 
obtain but little repose during the period of 
her legitimate domain ; and when towards 
morning, my heavy eyelids would willingly 
have courted her embrace, the sounds of the 
bugle summoning the young hands to drill, 
and the old ones to parade, again scared her 
in affright away. 

Good reason have I to remember the drill- 
ings — aye, and grillings, too — which my fel- 
low-recruits and myself were then doomed to 
undergo under the superintendence of the 
redoubted Colonel Bronze. 

Possessing, apparently, the gift of ubiquity 
whenever military duty was concerned, no- 
thing escaped the vigilance of his eagle eye ; 
and when the regiment was not on parade, he 
would often (like Suwarrow) direct in person 
the drilling of the awkward squad ; when woe 
to the recruit, — ^whether officer or soldier, — 
who proved not on such occasions always on 
the alert ! 
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Woe to the unhappy youth whose firelock 
was not ordered or shouldered, sloped or sup- 
ported, at the very nick of time ; for he was 
3ure to have the benefit of a most severe re- 
buke, sometimes administered in no very mea- 
sured terms. 

I had laid the flattering unction to my 
soul, with having at Sandhurst and Chatham 
been completely initiated into the first leading 
principles of the great art of war: this was 
however evidently a mistake ; for I had now to 
recommence from the very "goose step" to 
the last battalion manoeuvre in the "Book." 

All men are said to have their foibles, and 
an excessive fondness for the minutiae of drill 
and every other detail connected with the 
military profession, was, undoubtedly, the foible 
of Colonel Bronze. Dissimilar to the generality 
of officers, who, like himself, had seen much 
and hard service in the field ; the real military 
genius of Colonel Bronze became often merged 
in that punctilious observance of unimportant 
trifles, so tormenting to the soldier, and gene- 
rally the peculiar characteristics of pedantic ser- 
geant-majors, officious adjutants, or of young, 
inexperienced, and would-be-very-zealous com^ 
jnanding officers^ and martinets. 
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Such, however, was unfortunately. Colonel 
Bronze's failing ; and the man whose military 
genius enabled him, in the most masterly man- 
ner, to handle a brigade, or even a division, 
would often fritter away his time and patienoe, 
with that of his subordinates, by worrying them 
about the position of a button, the cut of a bit 
of tape, or the blackballing of a pouch ( 

I cannot now avoid smiling — though it 
was no laughing matter at the time-^when I 
recall how severely our large awkward squad 
of officers then tested the patience and en* 
durance of this redoubted martinet, or how 
by protracting our matutinal diversions, and 
keeping us out under the grilling rays of the 
scorching sun, (to which he was himself as 
impervious as the noble Arab charger he 
bestrode), he thus punished any carelessness 
or inattention we might be guilty of; and in 
his turn put our patience and endurance to 
the severest trial. 

After such an ordeal, great indeed was the 
pleasure of those moments of tranquillity and 
rest I often enjoyed during the sultry hours of 
the day. My friend Larkins was likewise not 
averse to this dolcefar niente state of existence; 
but if the truth must needs be told, a goglet 
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of water enveloped in wet cloths, with a cer- 
tain " black bottle" and huge tumbler, were, 
alas! but too often the boon companions of 
honest Larkins; who, — to do him justice, — 
albeit unable himself, to refrain from the 
tempting beverage, used every persuasive to 
deter others from following his example ; and 
happy am I to record that, as far as concerned 
myself, little eloquence was requisite to render 
his arguments of avail. 

Unavoidable duties, occasionally at the 
hottest period of the day, would, even at this 
burning season, summon us abroad. Church 
parades, guards, courts-martial, committees, 
and the usual routine of orderly- officers' duty, 
at times inevitably exposed us to the influence 
of a scorching wind and blazing sun. 

Many of these duties were of course re- 
quisite, and therefore at such, we could not 
reasonably demur; but it was generally ad- 
mitted, that at this season, the required cos- 
tume might, without deteriorating from the 
efficiency of the service, hav6 in some measure 
been modified to the climate, and rendered 
more bearable to the unfortunate wearers; 
who, for instance, on such occasions as general 
courts-martial, were obliged to appear in well^ 
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padded coattees buttoned up to the throat, 
with the thermometer ranging at from 95 to 
102 degrees ! 

The church parades were likewise most 
harassing to all, as (until the hot season was 
far advanced, when the service was at last 
performed in the morning), full dress at the 
sweltering hour of eleven a.m. was always 
the order of the day, for this, — Heaven for- 
give us ! as we used to term it : " Punishment 
Parade." 

It may easily be imagined in what condi- 
tion both officers and men, then reached the 
church; where, saturated with perspiration, 
as if dragged through a horse-pond, we had 
to sit for a couple of hours in the thorough 
draught, occasioned by every door and window 
being left open to admit the free circulation 
of air 1 

Truly one need be little initiated into the 
mysteries of causes and eflRacts, to be enabled to 
pronounce, that the germs of many an incur- 
able malady were thus wantonly sown, when 
such evils might easily have been obviated by 
the selection of a more suitable hour and 
costume ! 

The duty of the orderly officer, in visiting 
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the barracks, hospital, and canteen, in the 
middle of the day, was, during the hot season, 
grilling work enough ; but it was soon over, 
for he seldom, on such occasions, spared his 
horse, and shortly found relief on his return, 
by throwing off his saturated clothes, and 
performing a copious ablution. 

If, on the officers thus constantly devolve 
duties of an onerous and harassing nature 
during their period of Indian service, even 
in the quiet monotony of cantonment Ufe; how 
much more does the condition of the private 
soldier demand our commiseration, and most 
certainly the correcting hand of " Reform ! " 

Confined to their close and sultry barracks 
from eight o'clock in the morning till within 
an hour of sunset, (both of which periods, 
when off duty, he usually passes on parade), 
the European soldier in India, wastes in in- 
dolence and apathy, an existence which admits 
of but little enjoyment or useful occupation of 
any kind. 

I know not if the late boon of Regimental 
Libraries, extend at present to that portion of 
her Majesty's forces, which protects our vast 
Eastern possessions ; but at the time to which 
I allude, nothing of the sort existed: the 
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soldier, after cleaning his accoutrements, list- 
lessly passed the remainder of the day upon 
his cot, sometimes, by way of change, getting 
a dram of arrack at the canteen ; which being 
a source of profit to the ** Company," (and 
likewise, it is said, to other interested parties), 
afforded him every facility to drink, for which 
his daily morning dram only gave additional 
desire. 

Consistent enactment! — most sage and 
judicious regulation ! — whereby every en- 
couragement was first given to the indulgence 
of a propensity to drink, whilst the military 
drunkard was afterwards most severely punished, 
by way of example to those who drank ! * 

The punishment of this perpetual confine- 
ment to barracks, without any means of occu- 
pation or amusement, was rendered doubly 
severe, by the want of judgment generally 
manifested, in selecting the site where these 
buildings were usually placed. 

Did there happen to be one spot in a lower 
or more confined situation than another, — - 

* This infamous system of dram-drinking at regi- 
mental canteens in India, has at last been partly put 
a stop to ; and by an order dated Simla, 25th June, 1850, 
no spirits are allowed to be issued to the soldier before 
his dinner hour. 
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more exposed to damp and miasma during 
the monsoon ; to a suffocating want of air in 
the hot season, — strange to say, that spot 
appeared to be always selected as the " locale" 
for the permanent residence of our troops. 

Thanks to recent changes in our military 
system, much has lately been done for the sol- 
dier's comfort and accommodation at home ; 
but at that period, in India, the most utter dis- 
regard was shown for both. 

Every one at all conversant with hot cli- 
mates, must be aware how essential to cleanli- 
ness, comfort, nay, even to health itself, is the 
practicability of performing a complete daily 
ablution ; yet in India — as likewise at home — 
in the former case, with the pores exuding a 
perpetual moisture — as in the latter, when 
contracted by the frozen severity of the win- 
ter's blast — ^in both instances, the pump in 
the open barrack square, with a single tub, or 
at most a couple of tubs, for a whole com- 
pany, was the only facility afforded — setting 
pipeclay aside, — to enable the soldier to keep 
himself clean.* 

* Query : has any improvement yet taken place in 
this respect at home ? A good example has been set, 
in the public baths and wash-houses now established in 
Londoji. Eyery barrack should be thus provided. 
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Having adverted to the extraordinary want 
of judgment usually shown in the selection of 
the situation of European barracks in India, 
I may now be permitted to observe the few 
precautions that were taken, in other respects, 
to preserve the soldier*s health when on duty, 
as well as at other times. 

How often have I seen an unfortunate 
sentry pacing his two mortal hours during 
the scorching hot winds, blowing as frpm a 
furnace*s mouth, under the " sunny side " of 
the barrack or hospital wall! exposed mean- 
while to the rays of a tropical sun, without 
even the partial shelter of a sentry-box, and 
buttoned up in his coarse, heavy coattee, 
with stiff leather stock, " hat-cap," and ac- 
coutrements, all complete, — ^in fact, in the self- 
same costume as that worn by his " less 
favoured brethren of the Guards," whilst per- 
forming the " terrific military duties of the 
metropolis," on which so forcible a stress has 
been often laid ! 

Had the Guardsman, in his present cos- 
tume, the opportunity of taking a turn on 
sentry and on guard, or of performing a day*s 
march in India during the prevalence of the 
hot winds, he would be able more correctly to 
appreciate the significance of that phrase ! 
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Another instance occurs to me, of exces- 
sive want of attention on the part of the 
" authorities *' in India, to the health and 
comfort of our soldiers : I allude to the prac- 
tice in large cantonments, — ^where the officers' 
bungalows are sometimes as much as a mile 
or a mile and a half distant from the bar- 
racks, — of making a corporal of each com- 
pany, daily — and that, too, at the very 
hottest period of the day — carry round the 
orderly-book to the houses of their respective 
officers. 

During the rainy season these poor fellows 
were frequently drenched to the very skin; 
they, perhaps, had not afterwards the oppor- 
tunity of changing their clothes : hence an 
incurable diarrhcea or dysentery but too fre- 
quently ensued. 

In the hot weather the case of these or- 
derly corporals was (is?) even worse; and it 
was truly pitiable to see them wandering like 
condemned spirits, during the hottest part of 
the day, through the then deserted roads of the 
cantonment, nearly exhausted by the combined 
influence of most suflTocating heat and the glare 
of a vertical sun ; whilst the scorching desert 
wind, lashed the drifting clouds of dust into 
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circling tornadoes, and often enveloped them 
in the smothering vortex of a Pishash.* 
• « « « « 

The following quotation, relative to the 
condition of the British soldier in India, is 
so appropriate to my subject, that I may, per- 
haps, be pardoned for giving it at length : — 

'^It is a fact that there are 40,000 British 
soldiers in India. These men occupy stations, for 
the most part, far in the interior, among a people 
whose language they do not understand, whose re- 
ligion surrounds them with bamers of prejudice and 
absurdity, whose thoughts, tastes, manners, customs, 
and even appearance, are different. 

" The cantonments are generally placed in a 
flat, open, and iminteresting country, without any 
diversity of scenery ; without any monuments of an- 
tiquity, architecture, or art ; without roads, hedges, 
lanes, running water, and often without trees. For 
several months in the year the land withers beneath 
the scorching blasts, and then is inundated by tor- 
rents of rain. Under such circumstances, it can 
readily be beUeved that a soldiei'^s hfe is dreary, 
and instances often occur, showing that to some it 
is insupportable. 

* The " pishash," during the hot winds in India, may 
be compared to the waterspouts of the ocean — clouds of 
dust and sand being whirled round and round, and then 
carried up and dispersed in the regions above. 
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''Each of these 40^000 men costs a large sum 
to place him on the ground he occupies. As a 
point of economy, it is essential to expend as few 
of these men as possible, to make them last as long 
as possible. For this, good hospitals are built, good 
medical attendance supplied ; the men are generally 
lodged in good(?) barracks, well fed, and clothed. The 
Government import malt liquor, and give every en- 
couragement to substitute that for ardent spirits; 
but what do the Government do to relieve the mo- 
notony of these dreary quarters ? They assemble 
the troops on brigade field-days. They have drills 
under commanding -officers, adjutants, sergeant- 
majors. They have target practice, setting up drill, 
everything of that sort, from an inspection parade 
to a defaulter's parade; but a stupid cantonment 
is not much enlivened by the eternal 'Shoulder 
arms.^ 

"What do the Government do to erect gym- 
nasiums, theatres, swimming-baths, and reading- 
rooms ? What price is held out to the best runner, 
jumper, or even the best shot? What care the 
Company that the 'private' sulks moodily in his 
barrack-room and dreams of his native village, its 
green lanes, and purling streams ? 

" But they should care — if for no other reason, 
for their own pockets. That frame of mind often 
not only brings disease, but also crime and death ; 
and we all know that contentment of mind is the 
best preservative of bodily health. But there is a 
higher motive involved than mere economy — hu- 
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manity and good faith. The Company placed these 
soldiers here. It is their business to maintain them 
in comfort. If they will not interest themselves on 
such points^ let them give the soldiers the means of 
purchasing such amusements. The pay of Queen^s 
officers in India is double what it is in England. 
The pay of private soldiers is less in the only item in 
which there is a difference. At home the comfort 
of the men has been much^ and will be still more^ 
improved. 

" If once an opinion unfavourable to India be 
established in the British Isles, in these days of slow 
recruiting, the difficulties of keeping the European 
regiments up to their strength will be insurmount- 
able. Then the measures we now ask for, and which 
would be taken as a boon, will be forced on the Go- 
vernment as a necessity : then every inducement of 
heavy bounties, increased pay, shorter service, and 
larger pensions, will be resorted to, perhaps in vain. 
As we observed a few days ago, prevention is not 
only better than cure, it is cheaper.'^ 

It is to be hoped that, in accordance 
with the popular movement of the day, the 
condition of the British soldier in India, has, 
since the times of which I virrite, kept pace 
with the considerable amelioration experienced 
(particularly of late) at home: for great 
were the privations and sufferings he ihen 
endured in a climate, where those privations 
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and sufferings tended greatly to increase the 
fearful mortality often prevalent amongst our 
troops ; and which was further aggravated by 
shameful mismanagement and neglect. 

While the British soldier endured all 
this, to maintain our supremacy in the 
East, it will scarcely be credited, that the 
"merchant princes" of Leadenhall, scrupled 
not to deprive him of part of his hard-earned, 
though paltry gains, by a dishonest system of 
depreciation of the currency in which he was 
then paid ; for it was long before " John 
Atkins" received the Rupee at the true amount 
of its value ; nor was it till years after, when 
the subject was at last forced on the notice of 
the authorities at home, that so disgraceful a 
peculation — to use the mildest term — was 
brought to a tardy end, by the sole and 
untiring exertions of that honest and fearless 
man, to whom the soldier's and the nation's 
gratitude is due, for this, and other benefits he 
has been the means of conferring upon the 
British army at large.* 

* The ** honest and fearless " man — ^who discovered 
and brought to light this disgraceful business — is 
Colonel Alexander Tulloch (to whom these pages are 
inscribed) : the organiser of the present system of 
paying the Pensioners; whose talents and powers of 
observation have lately been turned to good account 
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Our officers are indeed better paid in 
India than elsewhere; but in the junior 
ranks, those extra " Company's allowances " 
only defray the additional expenses un- 
avoidably incurred in that part of the 
world; nor can any pecuniary remuneration 
atone for the loss of health, and, too often, 
loss of life, occasioned by long service in a 
chmate avowedly inimical to the European 
constitution, whatever precautions may be 
observed to obviate its baneful effects. 

If in consequence of the unavoidable 
mortality thereby entailed, on both officers 
and soldiers of the Line, during their pe- 
riodical service in India and other tropical 
climates ; (a description of service from which 
the Guards are totally exempt) if, from such 
a cause, the now enviable position of full 
Colonel in the army, be sometimes (but by 
purchase only) more quickly attainable in the 
" Line " than in the " Guards/' surely com- 
mon sense and common justice, ought to pre- 

tbe seat of war, by his and Sir John M*Neill's Report 
on the supplies, &c., of our army in the East. This 
Report lately submitted to Parliament, and which has 
caused such a sensation throughout England, Europe, 
indeed the whole world; is — even whilst we write— 
about to be brought before a special Court of Inquiry ; . 
with what result remains yet to be seen. 
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vent the latter from feeling annoyance, or utter- 
ing any complaint ; else, let the " Guardsman" 
take his tour of Colonial duty ; let him take 
his share of the risks of climate ; let him 
in every reject be placed "on an equal 
footing with his more fortunate brethren of 
the Line," and the latter will, assuredly, not 
then demur. 

Par be it from any British officer to be- 
grudge the honours or privileges Her Most 
Gracious Majesty may deem fit to bestow 
upon her noble Guards. All honour on her 
account be their due; but let not such, be 
given at the expense of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty's no less devoted — no less brave and 
faithful soldiers of the Line ! 

We all like and admire the Guards. 

It is the system which tramples us in the 
dust, that we abhor. 

« « « « « 

The British Commissioned Officer of the 
Royal Army in India, though relatively better 
off than the soldier, has — or had — nevertheless 
many good reasons for complaint ; more par- 
ticularly respecting the unjust manner in 
which "John Company" was (is?) allowed 
to monopolise every military subordinate staff 
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appointment for those in his own immediate 
service. 

In minor matters also, more regard might 
be evinced to the comforts and well-being of 
our officers in the East ; as for instance, with 
respect to the (in a tropical climate) not un- 
important article of dress. 

The buttoned-up coattee and chaco — both 
most inappropriate for such a climate — being 
worn on occasions of duty, and even of parade 
or pleasure, much more frequently than would 
appear requisite. 

Church parades, guards, courts-martial, 
reviews, and brigade field-days, — nay, gene- 
rally speaking, balls and dinner-parties, — 
requiring usually that style of dress ; and what 
can be imagined more pitiable than a poor 
devil on guard, buttoned up to the chin, in a 
well-padded coattee, with the thermometer at 
102° in the shade — or to witness the same 
unhappy wight, riding or walking — if he hap- 
pened not to have a horse (which, however, 
was seldom the case), a mile or two, — more or 
less, — ^in this self-same costume, with the addi- 
tion of a heavy chaco, during the prevalence 
of a hot wind, and under a vertical sun, to be 
sworn in as a member of a general court- 
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martial, which might continue its sittings for 
a fortnight ; the members thereof, always en- 
cased in this most unenviable attire ! 

The following memorandum, extracted from 
my journal, will give some idea of the intensity 
of heat often experienced in India during the 
month of May : — 

10 A.M. 90° in the house. 
2 p.m. 102° do. 

— 86° do., behind a watered "tatty." 

— 132° in the sun. 

It happened during the hot season alluded 
to, that I was named member of a general 
court-martial, which sat for many consecutive 
days. The grilling and stewing I then en- 
dured it were difficult to describe : grilled on 
my way to the court; stewed whilst sitting 
there for hours buckled up in allj;he "pomp 
and cbcumstance of war ; '* sweltering in in- 
tolerable heat; under such unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, how could it possibly be expected 
that the important and responsible duties then 
devolving upon one, could be satisfactorily or 
efficiently performed ? 
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CHAPTER HI. 

DEPARTURE FROM BELLART FOR ACTIVE SERVICE 
IN THE FIELD. 

" Did not you hear the General say, 
* Strike your tents and march away ? * " 

The termination of the hot season was at length 
followed by the dull period of the rains ; and 
beneath their rapidly germinating influence, 
the brown, parched-up, and arid aspect of the 
surrounding country,— as if by magic, — dis- 
appeared ; giving place to the exuberant and 
luxurious vegetation always induced by tro- 
pical heat and moisture combined; but too 
often, likewise, the harbingers of disease and 
death. 

Amongst the officers who had joined the 
regiment at the same time with myself, no ca- 
sualties had as yet occurred ; although several 
had suffered most severely from the conse- 
quences of our first ill-starred march. 
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Far diffiarent was it, however, with the 
poor recruits. Many bad died on the waj 
to head-quarters; many joined the regiment 
in a state giving few hopes of ultimate re- 
covery; and before the hot season was at 
a close, neariy one-fourth of as fine a batch 
of young soldiers as ever left Old England's 
shores, had passed away to that bourn from 
whence no traveller returns. 

When the rains began to subside, and the 
cold season advanced, gaiety and animation 
once more visited the station ; balls and races, 
private theatricals, pic-nic parties and sporting 
excursions, became the order of the day : in 
short, every one appeared anxious to enjoy as 
much as possible, the bracing climate which 
succeeded the enervating heat, and even more 
distressing, close, " mu^y" dampness of the 
monsoon. 

Then, followed drills preparatory to the 
inspection of the corps. Colonel Bronze was 
in his glory; for never did he feel so happy 
as when on parade ; and never had the bat- 
talion been steadiefr or in better order, than 
it now was, und^ his dreaded command. 

When in line, not a movement was to be 
seen in the long array of the glittering ranksj 

VOL. IL £ 
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not a sound disturbed the breathless still- 
ness around, or marred the full effect of 
his stern, stentorian word of command : always 
given in the loud, sharp, decisive tone of one 
thoroughly master of his trade. 

The second yearly inspection which I 
had witnessed, was now over; all the Native 
Regiments had likewise been reviewed, and 
the sporting characters of the cantonment were 
talking of tiger-shooting, hog-hunting, and 
those more exciting pursuits of the Indian 
chase, which are, generally speaking, not to be 
met with in the immediate vicinity of long- 
established military stations; from whence the 
larger game being usually scared into the 
remoter and less-frequented districts, ren- 
dered leave of absence of some duration 
requisite, to enable the Nimrods of the force 
to proceed to their often far-distant scenes 
of operation. 

Jack Lorimer, who appeared always to 
have money at command, and never allowed 
it to rest idle in his coffers, had long ere 
this, provided himself with a capital stud, 
and several fine dogs of the most approved 
Eastern breeds: such as Arab and Persian 
greyhounds, and large, fierce Polygars, 
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He had brought out a good assortment of 
fire-arms; and thus, fully prepared for the 
chase, was most anxious to try his hand on 
some larger and nobler game, than he had 
hitherto had the opportunity of pursuing in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Lines. 

Bradford — that " prince of good fellows, 
and model of array surgeons" — was Ukewise 
a first-rate sportsman. He had more than 
once, on foot and single-handed, overcome 
the royal tiger in his very lair ; whilst disdain- 
ing the use of the common hog-spear, and 
armed with a sweeping scimitar, he had 
sometimes been known thus to pursue and 
cut down the fierce, tusked and bristly boar. 

Bradford, — who was reckoned among the 
most " mighty hunters" of the land, — had 
promised to initiate Lorimer and myself into 
the mysteries of real Indian hunting and 
shooting. Pursuant to this design, we had 
sent in an application for a couple of months* 
leave, and already enjoyed, in anticipation, the 
delights of genuine Oriental sport, no less than 
that of escaping from the unceasing parades 
and duties, wherewith Colonel Bronze conti* 
nued to torment us, during what we had all 
learnt to consider as the legitimate period of 
£3 
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recreaction, viz. that period immediately fol- 
lowing the inspection of the corps ; and it is 
a well-authenticated fact, that men, as well as 
officers, may be over as well as under drilled, 
and that unnecessary worry often causes the 
smartest regiment to be discontented, careless, 
and slovenly to a d^ee! For 

" All work and no play 
Makes John Atkins a dull boy.*^ 

Daily expecting the announcement that 
the desired leave of absence had been granted, 
to enable us to start on this long-wished-for 
expedition, we were one wening after dinner 
talking over our intended sporting operations, 
when an orderly-sergeant entei'ed the mess- 
room, bearing an official-looking document in 
his hand, which he, with the accustomed mili- 
tary salute, presented to Colonel Bronze, who, 
with the president's permission, hastily broke 
tl^ seal, and glaoced his eye over its contents. 

I happened at the time to be seated im- 
mediately opposite' the Colond, and thus 
situated, had full opportunity of scanning the 
hard, war-worn, and weather-beat^i counte* 
nance of the grim veteran, whilst he rapidly 
examined the contents of the paper he held up 
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towards the light, which thus beamed full 
upon his face. 

Colonel Bronze's swarthy, sun - burnt 
physiognomy was seldom illumined by the 
slightest smile n and surmounting the stiff 
leathern soldier's stock, — ^which he invariably 
wore, — ^it looked a perfect type of the sternest 
and most exclusive military spirit ever im- 
planted in human breast. 

Suddenly his rigid countenance became 
irradiated with an expression of satisfaction ; 
his grey eagle eye glistened with delight ; he 
arose slowly from his seat, and expanding his 
tall, sinewy form to its utmost height, uttered, 
nearly word for word, the following short 
address : — 

" Gentlemen," said he, " it is my pleasing 
duty to announce to you intelhgence of a 
natiu^ at which I am sure you will all rejoice. 
We have before us the prospect of being 
almost immediately engaged on active service ; 
hostilities have been declared against the 
Burmese ; we are honoured by being selected 
to take the field, and are directed to hold our- 
selves in readiness to march at a minute's 
notice for Madras," 

A deep silence succeeded these words; 
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but it lasted for a second only, when simul- 
taneously, and as if by common accord, every 
officer stood up, and the joyful announcement 
was welcomed by three deafening cheers. 

The same " tappal," or post, which had 
conveyed this despatch, brought, with the 
Madras public prints, further intelligence, to- 
gether with the notification of Colonel Bowen's 
unsuccessful attack on the Burmese position 
of the Doodputlee, on the frontiers of Sylhet, 
with the severe loss on our part, of men and 
officers, during that unfortunate attack.* 

For some time past, the Burmese had 
shown a strong disposition to try with us the 
chances of war. Elated with the success 
which had for several preceding years, followed 
their arms in the Eastern Peninsula, they had 
long sought an opportimity of extending their 
conquests to the westward of the Ganges. 

A year before, a strong party of Burmese 
had, without any formal declaration of war, 
landed on a small island, called Shumuree, 
situated in a narrow branch of the sea sepa- 



* On this occasion we lost five ofl&cers and a hun- 
dred and fifty men, ere the troops were drawn off from 
the attack. 
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rating the British territory of Chittagong from 
the Burmese province of Arracan. 

They thence dislodged the small body of 
Sepoys with which it was garrisoned, and, disre- 
garding the remonstrances of our Government, 
continued a course of predatory incursions on 
the adjacent British territories, until they at 
last carried their audacity, to the extent of 
pushing forward hostile bodies of troops as far 
even as Sylhet 

It was now deemed requisite to despatch 
against these barbarians — as they were then 
considered by us — a small force of some 
fifteen hundred Sepoys ; and the attack on the 
stockade, where the Burmese had entrenched 
themselves, resulted in Colonel Bowen's dis- 
astrous defeat, which had, however, the eflfect 
of so completely arousing the '' Indian British 
Lion"' from its former state of supineness, that 
orders were issued without delay, for the imme- 
diate preparation of a large invading force, with 
the intention of administering chastisement in 
such a manner as not to be readily forgot. 

The result of this decision was the notifi- 
cation which Colonel Bronze had commu- 
nicated to us at mess. 

Few of the st regiment besides Co- 
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lonel Bronze, and one or two of the old stagers, 
had possessed opportunities of witnessing ac- 
tive service in the field; all, therefore, eagerly 
looked forward to what might perchance prove 
conducive to distinction, promotion, or prize- 
money, besides holding out the charms of a 
novel mode of existence, and the opportunity 
of visiting a part of the world of which so 
little had hitherto been known. 

Under these circumstances, it is not matter 
of surprise, many a heart should have beat that 
night with emotions of enthusiasm, and embryo 
visions of future glory and renown ; and that 
many a youthful head then rested on its pillow, 
throbbing as well with enthusiasm as with wine, 
of which much was imbibed on that memorable 
evening, to commemorate so great an event, 
whilst drinking future success to our arms. 
Neither is it matter of wonder, that many of 
us on the following morning, — whilst making 
hasty preparations for the anticipated move, — 
should, with parched mouths, blood-shot eyes, 
and aching heads, have loudly called for '' soda 
water," whilst inwardly pouring forth anathemas 
on that overflowing enthusiasm — ^the unwitting 
cause of those very uncomfortable sensations 
some c^us then felt — a certain proof that in 
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oar military ardour w& bad drained cups too 

many, too deep and strong I 

• # « « « 

The anxiously-expected " route" soon ar- 
rived; a soldier is, or is supposed to be, 
always ready for a move, and I soon found 
myself retracing those steps on the line of 
march I had, on my way to join the regiment, 
followed with our detachment of recruits. 

Although only an inconsiderable space of 
time had since then elapsed, in vain did I now 
search for the melancholy mementoes of that 
inauspicious march. 

Many a fine lad had we then consigned to 
the narrow precincts of the grave, over each 
of which, his comrades, as a slight mark o( 
respect, had invariably thrown up a little 
mound of earth, or piled up a small heap 
of stones. 

Wild d(^s, hyaenas, and jackals, anticipated 
however the hand of time, in obUterating these 
humble memorials of the poor young soldier's 
untimely end ; whilst his surviving companions, 
on witnessing such desecrations, were loud in 
their lamentations and liberal in anathemas on 
those voracious despoilers of the tomb. How- 
ever, on reflection, of what import is it, after all. 
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whether, "when we have shuflBed off this 
mortal coil" its inanimate remains rest in 
Westminster Abbey, or the hyaena's maw? 

When the spirit, Uke a joyous and winged 
insect, released from its chrysalis state, gladly 
soars aloft, little can it matter what becomes 
of the frail and mouldering case, in which it 
was for a while confined ! 

The mode adopted by the ancients of dis- 
posing of the remains of their departed friends, 
was, perhaps, the most satisfactory that could 
have been devised; for the bright funereal 
blaze, and the classical urn, are assuredly less 
repulsive to our imagination than those crowded 
Golgothas of corruption, of which we constantly 
hear ; and to endeavour to abolish which, an 
association was lately formed in London, for 
the cineration of the dead. 

The scriptural apophthegm would seem to 
inculcate such a disposal of our remains ; for 
what can be otherwise the meaning of " dust 
to dust, and ashes to ashes?" which in our 
beautiful service for the departed, has, I be- 
lieve, been borrowed from that sacred source. 

The Hindoos prevent by cremation, all 
desecration of their dead ; and why should not 
we, in this respect, follow so time-honoured 
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a custom of perhaps the most ancient people 
in the world? 

Could we only so far overcome the pre- 
judices of habit, there is no doubt but that the 
adoption of such a system would obviate many 
revolting occurrences which now too often take 
place ; put a stop to the plunder of the " resur- 
rectionist," as also that of a set of harpies, 
who prey on the surviving mourners — at a time 
when the latter are incapable of opposing the 
extortion of the "undertaker" — and whilst 
more satisfactorily disposing of the remains of 
those we love, than by consigning them to the 
corruption of the grave, it would, particularly, 
in crowded localities, undoubtedly benefit the 
living, by obviating the necessity of that 
frightful intramural system of interment, with 
all its baneful consequences ; if only con- 
sidered in a sanitary point of view. 

To return, however, to our march. As may 
be imagined we loitered not on the way, and 
soon reached the well-remembered plains of 
the Camatic, which now presented a very 
different aspect from what they bore, when 
traversed during the prevalence of the north- 
easterly monsoon. 

We were in the month of April; the heat 
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under canvas was terrific ; and some of my 
companions of the former march, began to be 
oi opinion that the torrents of rain we had 
previously encountered, were even preferable 
to those torments of heat which we now 
endured. But however unpleasant both these 
extremes most undoubtedly are, during the 
course of an Indian march, there can be no 
question, in point of salubrity, of the advantage 
of moving in hot weather, in comparison to 
doing so during the rains. 

Under the deleterious influence of the latter, 
our small detachment had been much more 
than decimated on the march ;^ during the 
former, the regiment, nearly eight hundred 
strong, lost not a single man. 

On arriving at Madras we found everything 
in a state of the greatest bustle and excitement. 
Numbers of transports and troop-ships were 
lying ready in the roads for the purpose of 
embarking the force ; and with barely time to 
take a hasty farewell of my kind Mends the 
Talbots, I shortly afterwards found myself once 
more on the wide world of waters, steering 
eastward across the Bay of Bengal. 
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CHAFIER IV. 

in which the " linesman " appears to have 
got out op his depth and out op his 
" line/' 

^* T is the curse of service ; 
Preferment goes by letter and affection, 
Not by the old gradation, where each second 
Stood heir to the &rBt:*—OtheUo. 

It is not my purpose to enter here at length 
into the causes and origin of the Burmese 
war, or to give a detailed account pf the 
progress of that — in many respects — disas- 
trous expedition, further than to relate such 
relevant occurrences of interest, as came under 
my personal notice, during the period that I 
ibrmed one of that memorable expedition. 

I cannot, however, commence a narrative 
of the events which I witnessed, in connection 
with the Burmese war, without adverting to 
the extraordinary state of ignorance as to 
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everything relating to that part of the world 
in which the Indian authorities found them- 
selves, when this war was in a great measure 
forced upon them by the aggressions of the 
Burmese ; ^aggressions, which their warlike 
spirit, the recent success of their arms against 
the surrounding nations of the Eastern In- 
dian Peninsula, and their ignorance of the 
power and resources of British India ; all con- 
curred to encourage and promote. 

The designs of the Burmese of extending 
their conquests towards the West, had been 
maturing even from the time of the Marquis 
of Hastings' administration ; and but for the 
able conduct of that statesman, they would 
probably — whilst the majority of our then 
available forces were engaged in prosecuting 
the Mahratta war — have attempted the inva* 
sion of Bengal, and possibly even an attack 
on Calcutta, situated as it was, within so short 
a distance of their north-eastern frontier. 

After such ample warning, the apathy of 
the Supreme Government of India with rer 
spect to Burmah, and the neglect in not 
taking any measures to ascertain the resources 
of the country, and amount of its available 
force, was no doubt culpable in the extreme ; 
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and yet all this ignorauce, apathy, and neglect, 
has only been too closely imitated during re* 
cent events of still greater importance, with 
even more fatal effects than resulted from such 
reprehensible conduct in relation to our inva- 
sion of Burmah, upwards of a quarter of a 
century ago, and which ought to have proved 
a suflScient warning for the future. But how 
many similar warnings have we not repeatedly 
had in vain ? 

The only apparently authentic information 
we then possessed relative to the Burman 
Empire, was derived from a work published by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Symes, who, so far back as 
1795, had been sent on a mission to Ava and 
Rangoon, to demand explanations as to en- 
croachments on the British territory, which 
had already been committed by the Burmese. 

Lieutenant-Colonel (then Captain) Symes 
appears to have not only ably accomplished 
the object of his mission, but to have likewise 
established the basis of a commercial treaty 
with the "Monarch of the Golden Foot" (as 
the Burmese sovereign was called) — the chief 
article of which was the establishment of a 
British resident at Rangoon : a city of con- 
siderable importance, now becoming much 
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frequented by our mercantile shipping, and 
with which a considerable traffic had for some 
time past been carried on.* 

This opening would have afforded ample 
opportunities, by sending thither a duly autho« 
rised functionary, in order to obtain full in- 
formation relative to the Burmese Empire; 
which raised first — about the middle of last 
century — ^from a small, insignificant state, by 
the genius of the great Alomprah, was at the 
period of Captain Symes' visit, fast growing 
into that mighty power which soon absorbed 
all the surrounding minor states, assumed the 
sway of the whole of "India-ultra-Ganges/* 
and whose boundaries shortly became, on the 
west, Umited by the British Indian possessions, 
and eastward, by the territories of the " Celes- 
tial Empire" of the Chinese. 

. * "The object of this mission was fully accom- 
plished, and Colonel Sjmes, on his return^ bronght an 
excellent account of that kingdom, which has since been 
published, and proves extremely accurate. Ensign Wood 
executed an admirable survey of the river Irrawaddy, 
which subsequently was the only guide for our military 
operations ; and Dr. Buchanan made some valuable in- 
quiries on natural history, geography, and botany." — 
From ** Two Years in Ava," chap, i., by Captain Abeb- 
, CROMBiE Trant, Assistant-Quarter-Master-Geueral to the 
Forces in Burmah.** 
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However, by that strange and fatuous 
system — so often regulating the course of our 
foreign and colonial proceedings, — were our 
measures likewise directed on the occasion of 
the Burmese war of 1824, when, the most 
ordinary precautions, dictated by common 
prudence and common sense, would probably 
have averted all those disasters and loss of life 
which so shortly afterwards ensued. 

When will our rulers ever gain wisdom by 
dearly-bought experience? When will they 
cease unnecessarily to lavish British blood and 
British treasure, at the mammon shrine of in- 
terested jobbing ; of aristocratic predominance, 
of shameless nepotism, and of venal wealth? 
When shall we have men in place, power and 
command, owing to the claims of genius, 
merit, experience, and real worth; instead of 
to favouritism, to patronage, "family con- 
nexion," and courtly favour? When will those 
rulers nominate to the governorship of our 
distant provinces; to the command of our 
armies ; to diplomatic situations ; to important 
civil and military appointments, only such, 
as shall have proved themselves competent 
for those responsible offices? offices, which 
filled as they too often are, not only cause 

VOL. II. V 
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US immense losses both of men and money; 
but serve to compromise at once — in the eyes 
of both friends and enemies — the reputation 
of our arms, as well as our national honour ! 

Fortunate, indeed, it is for all those whose 
apathy, imbecility, mismanagement — even, 
perhaps, something worse — have been during 
late events (as was the case in the Burmese 
war) the cause of those losses and disasters we 
have incurred, — fortunate indeed is it for a 
former Administration, that the times of Im- 
peachment have passed away ! 

We are now under an able Minister — 
whose difficult task has been to rectify his 
predecessor's "Mistakes" (if they can be 
designated by so mild a term). We are now 
celebrating the confirmation of a peace, which, 
despite of rejoicings, ought to have been far 
different in its results, and have repaid us in 
some measure at least, for all the blood, the 
treasure and reputation, so recklessly and need- 
lessly expended during the continuance of this 
unhappy war. 

I say " needlessly ;" because, will the future 
historian not point out — can the people of 
England not readily perceive — that, had we 
from the first, been in earnest, far different 
results must have ensued ? 
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Had we really meant to cripple Russia, and 
incapacitate her from any further attempt on 
the liberties of Europe, would the " Sinope" 
aflFair ever have been permitted ? Would Odessa 
have so long been spared? Would the Sea 
of Azoff not have been entered, the very first 
year of the war ? 

Would the isthmus of Perekop not have 
been — or at least attempted to have been seized, 
thereby involving the destruction or surrender 
of every Russian soldier in the Crimea ? Would 
the capture of Sebastopol, not have been fol- 
lowed up by operations in the field ? 

Now that the war is at an end, we astonish 
the world by the display at a grand naval 
review, of the very description of force requi- 
site to have secured success in the Baltic, al- 
though (despite of previous warnings to Lord 
Aberdeen's Government and to that Board of 
Admiralty, which might have learnt from the 
history of former naval wars between Sweden 
and Russia, that gun-boats were indispensable) 
such vessels were never sent, in the two suc- 
cessive summers, when we had the entire com- 
mand of that sea, and when likewise, the Rus- 
sian fleet might also — by means, of which the 
authorities were made aware — have been so 
f2 
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securely blocked up in their harbours, as pro- 
bably Dever again to have been of use. 

Then, with regard to Circassia — upon 
which depends as much the security of Turkey 
as that of our Indian Empire — its abandon- 
ment is what Talleyrand would have called 
" even worse than a crime" — it is a gross po- 
litical blunder! 

Whence, then, the "under current" that 
has thwarted all the operations of the war ? 
« « « « « 

Revert we, however, to the Burmese : the 
great error which the authorities in that in- 
stance committed, and which, whilst it caused 
the operations to be so unnecessarily pro- 
longed, was also the means of inflicting such 
fearful loss of life on the troops then engaged 
— this error consisted in undertaking the ex- 
pedition to Rangoon at a most unsuitable 
period of the year, with inadequate information 
and insufficient resources. A strange coinci- 
dence with what recurred thirty years subse- 
quently to that event ! 

The veriest novice in India, is conversant 
with the period and range of the periodical 
monsoons. Now, to say nothing of the danger 
incurred by a large fleet of transports and 
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troop-ships, (many most inefficiently manned 
by Lascars) putting to sea, at the very moment 
when the south-west monsoon might have been 
expected to sweep with its utmost violence 
over the Bay of Bengal; to say nothing of 
such wanton exposure to destruction — which 
was, however, most providentially escaped by 
the unusual lateness of the monsoon on that 
particular year ; — to say nothing of such a reck- 
less step as this ; did it not look like an act of 
positive madness or imbecility, to throw a 
large army into a country whose strength and 
resources we were not only profoundly igno- 
rant of ; but with the certain knowledge of its 
being, at the time of our landing, or shortly after, 
so completely inundated by the heavy perio- 
dical rains, as to render any movement of troops 
utterly impossible, without exposing them to 
those vicissitudes of climate, attended by almost 
inevitable disease, which under such circum- 
stances few Europeans were likely to survive ? 
Had the expedition been only delayed till 
October, till the termination of the south-west 
monsoon, far diflferent would probably have 
been the result — much less the destruction 
of life and treasure, so wantonly expended 
during the Burmese war ! 



/ 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE VOYAGE TO RANGOON. 

" Behold the threaden sails, 
Bome with the invisible and creeping wind, 
Draw the huge bottoms through the furrowed sea, 
Breasting the lofty surge." — King Henry V. 

It was early in April, 1824, that the vessel on 
board of which I had embarked with part of my 
regiment, left the roadstead of Madras accom- 
panied by several others, and with a gentle and 
favouring breeze, steered eastward across the 
then smooth and placid Bay of Bengal. 

E;angoon was known to be the ultimate 
destination of the combined forces sent on 
this occasion, by the Bengal and Madras Pre- 
sidencies, but so completely were we in igno- 
rance of the geography of the country about 
to be invaded, that it appeared to be, ge- 
nerally speaking, a mere matter of conjecture. 
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as to, in what part of the extensive coast of 
the Burmese Empire, the locality of Rangoon 
was to be found. 

Many of the vessels taken up for the con- 
veyance of the troops, were what are called 
" country ships'* — vessels of, from three to 
five hundred tons, chiefly employed in trading 
between the three Presidencies and the islands 
of the Eastern Archipelago, and mostly manned 
by native Lascars. 

I would strongly recommend no one, un- 
less obliged by stem necessity, voluntarily to 
embark on board of any of these very " ques- 
tionable" craft; for, independent of the in- 
efficiency of the native crews — in the event of 
meeting with bad weather, — these vessels are, 
much to the discomfort of those passengers who 
may not be accustomed to that society, usually 
swarming with vermin : such as rats, bugs, and 
cockroaches; whilst centipedes and scorpions 
are there, likewise frequently to be found. 

Fortunate, indeed, was it for us, that the 
south-west monsoon, which usually sets in 
at the period when we sailed, opportunely 
favoured our passage across the bay, and ap- 
peared to be not in its usual wrathful mood. 
But although we enjoyed most delightful 
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weather, — notwithstanding the frequently 
overpowering heat, — with smooth seas and 
light, favourable breezes; nevertheless, the 
discomforts of the voyage, crowded as we were 
together in that wretched " country ship," 
can only be understood by those having had 
the ill-fortune ever to have been placed in a 
similar position with ourselves. 

Hurried as we were on board, there had 
been no time to provide bedding, cots, ham- 
mocks, and several other requisite conveniences 
of various descriptions. 

The first night of our embarkation, many 
of us, quite unconscious, in the innocence of 
our hearts, of the nature of the motley 
population on board, had spread our bedding 
on the floor of the small and confined cabin, 
destined to be our crowded dormitory during 
the ensuing voyage. 

Scarcely, however, were the lights extin- 
guished when we were assailed by myriads of 
creeping foes. 

Sleep was out of the question, and 'under 
the severest bodilv infliction we were rest- 
lessly passing the night, cursing all the while 
our unhappy fate, when suddenly startled by 
a terrific shriek, with sundry exclamations of 
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pain and suffering, pronounced in a brother- 
subaltern's well-known voice. 

A lantern was at last, with difficulty, pro- 
cured, which threw some light on the cause 
of his distress ; disclosing at the same time 
thousands of disgusting insects rapidly re- 
treating to their respective lairs, whilst the 
poor sufferer lay groaning by the side of a huge 
centipede, which he had partially crushed, but 
whose envenomed sting, had been in expiring 
agony, plunged into the destroyer's hand, and 
apparently reduced the conqueror and con- 
quered to nearly the same disabled state. 
Enlightened by this hint, we dragged our 
bedding upon the deck, and at length suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a little sleep. 

Thus were we unceasingly tormented dur- 
ing the voyage ; and although, as may be well 
imagined, this proved a most serious annoy- 
ance, it nevertheless occasionally furnished us 
with subjects of mirth. 

Larkins, my old Bellary chum, — who some- 
how or other always managed to be late, — 
was one morning dressing in a great hurry 
to attend the summons to breakfast, which, 
for the sake of coolness, was spread out under 
an awning on the quarter-deck, — for on board 
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the old Bomanjee Pestonjee we were no stick- 
lers for severe naval etiquette. 

I had obtained the start of Larkins by a 
few minutes, and, seated on a camp-stool, was 
enjoying the freshness of the morning air after 
the exertions of the toilette, — a severe ordeal, 
performed as it was in the smothering closeness 
of our confined and crowded den, — ^when we 
were surprised to hear a loud cry, followed by 
the hasty appearance of Larkins upon deck. 

He commenced frantically to hop about, 
holding up one foot in his hand, whilst endea- 
vouring in vain to divest himself of a most 
obstinately adhesive boot, which, however, ap- 
peared to have been only half pulled on ; and 
his attempts to free himself from it, were ac- 
companied by such ridiculous antics, that for 
a time, we were so convulsed with laughter, 
as to be totally unable to ascertain the cause 
of these extraordinary saltatory performances ; 
some of ns, however, on recovering our com- 
posure, rushed to his assistance, and at length 
succeeded in drawing off the boot, when, to the 
surprise of all, with menacing aspect and tail 
erect, a large scorpion fell upon the deck. 

The animal was, of course, instantly de- 
stroyed, but poor Larkins suffered much from 
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the effects of its sting ; we, however, took the 
hint, and henceforth adopted the precaution 
of hanging up at night our boots and shoes, 
to prevent at once, intrusion from scorpions or 
centipedes, and the depredations of the rats. 

This mishap gave rise to a most ridiculous 
occurrence, which even at this moment excites 
my risible faculties. Our good ship, the Bo- 
manjee Pestonjee, had been, ere chartered for 
the conveyance of troops, employed as a trader 
in the Eastern Archipelago, from whence the 
crew had brought a variety of curious ani- 
mals, such as parrots, paraquets, macaws, and 
monkeys of different kinds. 

Amongst the latter, was an animal whose 
intelligence and sagacity exceeded all belief; 
whilst the strong resemblance it bore to the 
human form and face, might almost have led 
to the supposition of its being the connecting 
link between man and beast. 

The countenance of this creature, apparently 
of the ourang-outang species, was adorned with 
a long white fringe of hair, producing the appear- 
ance of grey whiskers and of a venerable beard, 
giving it altogether a truly patriarchal look. 

Now, it so happened that a day or two 
after Larkins' scorpion adventure, which had 
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caused his foot to swell so considerably that 
he was obliged to be placed on the doctor's 
list; it so happened, that on a fine Sunday 
morning, all the troops on board were paraded 
for the performance of divine service, under 
an awning spread above the deck. 

There are few events in a soldier's che- 
quered career producing a more impressive 
effect, than the observance of this solemn rite 
on board of ship. On such occasions an un- 
usual stillness invariably pervades the crowded 
space of the frail bark, floating at the mercy of 
winds and waves on the surface of the broad 
and boundless ocean ; from whose all-devouring 
jaws its living freight is only separated by a 
few inches of fragile plank. 

As if all on board were at this moment im- 
pressed with their entire dependence on the mer- 
cies of an all-seeing and overruling Providence, 
the utmost decorum then constantly prevails. 

The sailors in their Sunday attire; the 
soldiers clean, orderly, and sedate; are en- 
gaged quietly conversing in small detached 
groups, till the time appointed for divine 
service arrives. 

Then, seated under the canvass awning, 
soldiers and seamen may be seen conjointly 
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listening with respectful attention, or reverently 
responding to those words offered up by their 
commanding officer, at the throne of Divine 
grace. 

Such on board of ship is the Sabbath 
performance, most properly ordered by Her 
Majesty's Regulations and the Articles of 
War, and in obedience to which. Colonel 
Bronze, — albeit far from belonging to that 
class commonly known in the army under 
the denomination of "Saints" and "New 
Lights,'* — was, on the Sunday following 
Larkins' accident, seriously engaged reading 
on the capstan head, in his deep, manly, and 
sonorous voice, the usual morning service 
ordained by our Church. 

There was not a cloud in the heavens, 
scarcely a ripple on the smooth surface of the 
surrounding sea, through which we were noise- 
lessly gliding, with only sufficient breeze, gently 
to swell the sails, and prevent them from flap- 
ping against the spars and masts. 

The soldiers seated on planks, supported 
by small water-casks, were ranged along the 
vessel's sides; the "skipper" and his mates, 
dressed out in their best, stood with our officers 
abaft ; whilst even the swarthy Lascars crowd- 
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ing about the mainmast, seemed to listen at- 
tentively with reverence and respect to what, 
no doubt, appeared to them an impressive as 
well as novel sight. 

So still and quiet was the scene, that the 
sound of a pin dropping on the deck, might 
have been distinctly heard, between the in- 
tervals of the responses and of the Colonel's 
clear and deep-toned voice. 

Suddenly a commotion took place amongst 
the Lascars near the main hatchway, and 
before the cause could be ascertained, a 
strange unearthly-looking object, half reeled, 
half bounded along the length of the quarter- 
deck, and springing on the capstan, with an 
air of maudlin aflfection, threw its arms around 
the grim Colonel's neck. 

It was Jacko: the ourang-outang, — who 
evidently the worse for liquor, attired in a full 
canonical suit, with white neckcloth and paper 
bands, his head closely shaved, his drunken 
and wrinkled visage looking most burlesquely 
grave through his luxuriant fringe of white 
whisker and flowing beard, — presented for 
the single second that he thus stood encir- 
cling with his loving arms the Colonel's neck, 
the completest impersonation of the ludicrous, 
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which the most exuberant imagination could 
picture or devise. 

Had the rack itself been in sight, to punish ' 
on the spot the involuntary delinquency, I 
feel convinced that the cachinnatory propensity 
which instantaneously pervaded the congrega- 
tion of the stern soldier-priest, could not pos- 
sibly have been restrained; and it was instantly 
manifested on all sides by most ill-suppressed 
tittering sounds. A broad grin expanded the 
countenances of both officers and men, whilst 
the sailors freely gave way to boisterous and 
uncontrolled mirth ! 

It were difficult to describe the effect of 
this scene on Colonel Bronze: the savage 
expression of his countenance, livid with rage, 
was most terrific : almost frightful to behold. 

In the first paroxysm of ungovernable rage, 
he seized the unconscious cause of this breach 
of military discipline, and hurled the poor 
animal with such violence on the deck, as ap- 
parently to deprive it instantaneously of life. 

Then with a fearful imprecation, — not 
exactly consistent in character with the sacred 
office he had so lately filled, — he denounced 
in no measured terms, vengeance on the per- 
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petrator of such an outrage; and appealed 
to both officers and men to assist him in dis- 
covering the culprit who had caused such a 
violation of military discipline. He then dis- 
missed the parade, after reiterating his angry 
denunciations of vengeance and of wrath. 

The culprit was Larkins ; great indeed was 
his alarm on hearing from below, the Colonel's 
angry tones, and learning the extent of mischief 
caused by Jacko's clerical exhibition on the 
capstan head. 

However, although Colonel Bronze enter- 
tained, probably, suspicions of the fact, as the 
secret remained undivulged, the matter was 
allowed to drop, and every allusion to the 
subject, carefully avoided in presence of the 
Colonel. Larkins was shortly afterwards able 
to get on his boot, and made his appear- 
ance upon deck, in time to behold the magni- 
ficent prospect which opened one morning to 
our view, in the shape of a lofty range of moun- 
tains, towering to the clouds, thickly clad from 
base to summit in one universal coat of green ; 
and towards which many vessels seemed, like 
our own, to be rapidly approaching from the 
northward and from the west. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

POET C0RNWALLI8. 

'* The stranger viewed the shore around : 
T was all so close with copsewood bound, 
Nor track nor pathway might declare 
That human foot frequented there." 

Lady of the Lake. 

The coast we sighted was the Great Andaman 
Islands, the most northerly of the group so 
called; and doubling the furthermost extre- 
mity of the land we had just made, and over 
which loomed the bare summit of the towering 
" Saddle Mountain/' surrounded on all sides 
by ranges of lofty, though lower hills, clothed 
with densest verdure to their very base, we 
entered a narrow opening bay, and were 
soon at anchor in that placid, land-locked, 
and beautiful, though^little known and still 
less frequented harbour, called " Port Com- 
wallis,*' by the mariners of those Eastern Seas. 

VOL, II, G 
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This was the appointed rendezvous of 
the fleet, composing the expedition to Ran- 
goon ; whither several vessels had abready pre- 
ceded us, and where we were to await the 
arrival of those which were still behind. 

Words are wanting to describe the serene 
loveliness of this secluded creek, in what ap- 
peared to be an enchanted Eastern Isle; where 
nature, primitive and unadorned, revelled in 
its most romantic and most verdant garb. 

" And there lay the water, as if enshrin'd 
In a rocky urn from the sun and wind, 
Bearing the hues of the grove on high 
Far down through its dark, still purity. 
The flood beyond to the fiery west 
Spread out like a metal mirror s breast ; 
But that lone bay, in its dimness deep, 
Seem'd made for the swimmer's joyous leap — 
For the stag athirst from the noontide chase — 
For all free things of the wild wood's race." 

The stupendous mountains around, clothed 
from base to summit in primeval forests of 
the brightest green ; the clear glassy surface 
of this little inland sea, on which now slum- 
bered the dark forms o^ the troop-ships and of 
the more graceful men-of-war, whose tall 
spars and loosened sails were beautifully re- 
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Ueved by the rich and verdant background 
of the surrounding hills ; the light skiffs flying 
from vessel to vessel, or from, and towards the 
beach ; gliding rapidly over those pellucid 
waters, unruffled, save by the dipping of the 
pliant oar; the pennants and ensigns now 
lazily drooping in the expiring breeze; the 
cloudless tropical sky above — reflected as by 
a mirror, in all its azure brilliancy of hue, 
on the transparent bay beneath. 

All these objects combined, formed a scene 
which, probably, few pens could adequately 
describe, and which, maybe, might even have 
baffled the painter's more expressive art ! 

However fair, might in appearance, have 
been this scene, — like the fabled fruit of yore, 
so promising to the sight — germs of death and 
destruction were concealed beneath the smiling 
aspect of those fascinating, though deceitful 
charms : for the climate was so fatally insalu- 
brious, — nay, even so deadly, — that a settle- 
ment which was formed several years before, 
had been abandoned in consequence of the 
great and sudden mortality which ensued 
amongst those of whom it was composed. 

Situated in the very vortex of the south- 
westerly monsoon, whose attendant mists and 
g2 
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clouds are moreover constantly attracted thither 
by the high and wooded land, the Andaman 
Islands are, for several consecutive months, 
drenched with perpetual and heavy tropical rains. 

The moisture thence engendered, acting 
with the excessive heat on the decomposed 
vegetable masses resulting from a luxuriant 
tropical growth, gives rise to the most fatal and 
deadly miasma, which, it is said, no European 
constitution can resist. 

Undeterred by such dangers, of which we, 
probably, were not at the time aware, we 
frequently went ashore in quest of game. 
However, only a few wood-pigeons and para- 
quets (with a shot or two at what appeared 
to be a sort of diminutive wild hog) were the 
results of our sporting expeditions at Port 
Cornwallis. 

True, that from the dense and impenetrable 
nature of the primeval forests, apparently co- 
vering the whole surface of the island, our re- 
searches after game were generally confined to 
the vicinity of the shore ; and, therefore, we 
could not pronounce whether wild animals of 
the chase were or were not to be found amidst 
the many successive woody ranges of the sur- 
rounding hills. 
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During the various expeditions made by 
us ashore, we had never met with any of the 
natives of the place ; but learnt from a party 
of officers of another ship, who had succeeded 
in penetrating further than ourselves into the 
surrounding densely-wooded tracts, that they 
had surprised a small body of naked and 
diminutive savages : dark, ill-favoured, with 
features of the negro caste, and apparently a 
woollen covering on their heads; who, dis- 
charging their arrows at the intruders, as 
they uttered a savage yell, dived into the 
surrounding jungle, where they instantly dis- 
appeared. 

Although the usual period had elapsed 
for the setting in of the south-westerly mon- 
soon, the " elements " appeared to favour our 
expedition in a most unusual degree by re- 
straining for a while the periodical exhibi- 
tion of their wrath; but sundry threats, ac- 
companied by an occasional squaU, plainly 
evinced that we could not long rely on a 
continuance of such unseasonable forbearance 
on the part of the spirits of the whirlwind 
and the storm. 

At times, lowering clouds would enshroud 
the summit of the peak ; not a breath of air 
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then stirred; a sultry, suffocating closeness, 
oppressed our lungs ; the thunder would sul- 
lenly growl its angry mutterings along the 
mountain's side ; a few heavy drops of rain 
would deface our white, polished decks, and 
form mimic circling eddies on the still, dark 
waters of the bay, now faithfully reflecting the 
murky canopy overhead : then a sudden furious 
blast — unfelt in our little land-locked cove — 
would rapidly sweep away the clouds, and 
carry out to sea such vessels as were ap- 
proaching at the time the narrow inlet leading 
to the sheltered, hill-encircled basin where we 
then so calmly lay. 

Under these circumstances, it was to none 
of us matter of regret, when at last, on an- 
nouncement of the arrival of the whole fleets 
the " blue-peter " was hoisted by the Com- 
modore, as a signal for us to sail to the mouths 
of the Irrawaddy, on whose banks is situated 
the city of Rangoon. 

It was, if I remember right, on the morn- 
ing of the 7th or 8th of May, in the year of 
our Lord, 1824, that the welcome signal was 
made for us to " weigh." 

The naval part of the expedition consisted 
bf four of his Majesty's ships-of-war: the Liffey, 
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the Lame, the Sophia, and the Slaney ; several 
Company's cruisers ; besides some forty or 
fifty sail of transports carrying the troops ; • 
the whole being under the command of Com- 
modore Grant ; and it was one of the most 
beautiful sights I ever beheld, to see all these 
vessels in close succession leaving that romantic 
bay, issuing forth through its narrow channel, 
and then bravely standing out to sea : 

*' With silkeu streamers the young Phoebus fanning, 
Play with your fancies ; and in them behold 
Upon the hempen tackle ship-boys climbing ; 
Hear the shrill whistle, which doth order give 
To sounds confused ; behold the threaden sails. 
Borne with the invisible and creeping wind, 
Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow'd sea. 
Breasting the lofty surge." 

The "creeping wind" bore us steadily 
onwards to our destination, and in two or 
three days we found ourselves within the 
widely-extending jaws of Irrawaddy's noble 
stream, and soon afterwards came to anchor 
a short distance from its mouth. The adjoin- 
ing shores were composed chiefly of swampy 
rice-fields, of the most flat and uninteresting 

* Nearly 9000 men, of whom upwards of 4000 were 
Europeans. 
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description, which strongly contrasted with 
the fairy scenery we had so lately witnessed at 
Cornwallis Bay. 

Whilst gazing attentively on the shore, we 
could with our telescopes, distinctly see the 
natives hurrjdng away from the neighbouring 
villages, and carrying off their property, tied 
up in large bundles on their heads ; but we 
could perceive no signs of soldiers or armed 
force of any kind ; or of the slightest prepara- 
tions to oppose our intended landing; and 
having remained here, at anchor, a few days, 
to enable the laggards of the fleet to join us, 
the signal to enter the Irrawaddy was given, 
when, following in the wake of the Liffey and 
the Larne, and favoured by wind and tide, 
we soon found ourselves opposite the town 
of Rangoon. 

Half way between the river and the town, 
a small fort had opened on the leading ships ; 
but half-a-dozen shots from the men-of-war 
dismounted the few old guns it contained, 
and dispersed its terrified defenders ; whilst 
a similar fate awaited two or three other 
batteries near the landing-place at Rangoon, 
that likewise fired on the Liffey whilst she 
furled her sails, and were instantly annihilated 
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by some of her well-directed broadsides, which 
immediately replied. 

These were the first shots fired in anger 
which many of us had ever seen or heard ; 
and whilst they awoke long-slumbering recol- 
lections in the minds of the few old veterans 
we had on board, their reverberating sounds 
excited the utmost enthusiasm in the breasts 
of many a novice, still in ignorance of the 
sad realities of " glorious war." 

Would that our gallant troops, in the 
ensuing campaign, had had none but tan- 
gible and mortal enemies to overcome ! then 
gladly, I ween, would every man of that noble 
force have undergone, those now nearly for- 
gotten, and never duly appreciated dangers, 
difficulties, and fatigues always incident to 
war; more particularly to war when waged 
against a savage foe. 

But here everything was doomed to be 
against us : fearful losses by climate, priva- 
tions, and hardships of eveiy kind, and for 
which we had alone to thank the improvident 
conduct of our rulers ; all greatly aggravating 
the horrors of warfare with a barbarous and 
unrelenting enemy. 

Familiar still in England as '' household 
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words," are Albuera, Basaco, Vittoria, and 
Waterloo. Alma, and Balaklava, and Inker- 
man, and Sebastopol, will as heir-looms, be 
transmitted to the children's children of those 
who there bled so freely, and fought so well ; 
but the Burmese campaign, its attendant 
losses and suflFerings, with many a gallant 
deed of arms, are already buried in the ob- 
livion of the past ! 

Glorious, no doubt, were the results of 
other hardly -contested fields on European soil, 
where British soldiers plucked laurels from a 
foe right " worthy of their steel," but every 
Peninsular veteran who likewise waded through 
the swamps of Burmah, hesitates not to award 
the palm of hardships, suffering, and required 
endurance, to the latter, now quite forgotten, 
campaign; whilst its few survivors have not 
been granted even the slightest memento to re- 
cord the perils and sufferings they underwent. 

Is this worthy of the British nation ? Is 
it generous ? nay, is it just ? 

The British soldier of every arm requires 
no stimulus to fight; but during the long 
period of our "long peace and little wars," 
our Linesmen, and their glorious brethren 
the Marines, have done far more; for they 
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have long looked death steadfastly in the face, 
— not only on the embattled field, but fear- 
lessly encountered the '' grim visitant " in the 
pestilential tropical forest swamp ; in the 
withering blast of the arid desert plain ; 
mider the burning heat, or watery deluge of 
the torrid zone ; or where, in obscure and 
savage warfare against cruel and relentless 
barbarians, death hath appeared armed with 
the terrors of tortiu'e, and of protracted suffer- 
ings in addition to his own ! 

All these hardships and sufferings, toge- 
ther vnth the still greater one of banishment 
for Ufe, have our undaunted soldiers of the 
Line long courageously and unhesitatingly en- 
dured ; and should the " Linesman " be so for- 
tunate as to survive all this, surely some little 
acknowledgment then becomes his due ! 

• 4( * • « 

Already, as listening to the booming of 
the guns, did we, younger soldiers, anticipate 
on landing, a hand-to-hand encoimter with a 
vindictive and determined foe ; already did we 
begin to feel the " edge and temper " of our 
blades ; to talk of " prize-money and plunder;" 
of promotion, wounds, glory, and renown; 
of all those bright visions and airy fantasies 
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which crowd unbidden on the yonthfiil war- 
rior's brain! 

The sound of the still well-remembered 
music issuing from the cannon's mouth, irra- 
diated with a smile of grim delight, the stem 
features of Colonel Bronze ; and the veteran's 
clear and piercing eye might have been seen 
to brighten up with inward satisfaction, as in 
terms distinct and brief, he issued his instruc- 
tions for the anticipated fray. It was, however, 
" written " that we should not on that occa- 
sion have the opportunity of fleshing our 
maiden swords; for we soon found, much to 
our surprise, the town had ahready been de- 
serted : the inhabitants having all been unex- 
pectedly driven away, whilst the garrison had 
fled, leaving three or four of their number 
killed by the recent broadsides of the men- 
of-war. 

We therefore landed without firing a shot; 
without encountering the shadow of a foe; 
and entered what might have been taken for a 
city of the dead, but for a few lean, unsightly 
swine, and gaunt, half-famished pariah dogs, 
wandering like spectres through the deserted, 
brick-paved streets. 

These repulsive-looking animals, scared at 
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our approach, sought refuge under the pecu- 
liar dwellings constructed of bamboos, covered 
with matting, and raised on piles to guard 
against the inundations resulting from the 
monsoon ; precautions admonitory of what we 
might expect. Such was the general style of 
the private residences of this now silent and 
deserted town : the monument raised to com- 
memorate his victorious arms, some sixty or 
seventy years ago by the Great Alomprah, the 
renowned conqueror of Siam and Pegu, and 
founder of the powerful and then widely- 
extended empire of the Burmese. 

About two miles to the northward of the 
town, on the summit of a low range of hills, 
stands the celebrated " Shoe Dagon Prah," or 
Pagodah ; or, as it was frequently called : the 
" Golden Dagon;" and this being considered 
the most eligible military position in the place, 
my regiment, together with a large proportion 
of the troops, was •posted in the immediate 
vicinity of that spot. 

This stupendous monument of the power 
of priestcraft and superstition of an idolatrous 
race, has been already so often and so ably de- 
scribed, that I shall not here attempt a repe- 
tition of all the wonders it contained. 
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It was with sentiments of astonishment, 
approaching almost to awe, that for the firat 
time I beheld that stupendous and gorgeous 
pile, surrounded as it was, by countless un- 
couth images sacred to the worship of " Buddh," 
and amongst which were sculptured represent- 
ations, — closely resembling in shape and cha- 
racter those of the Egyptian sphynx, — that 
might to an imaginative mind have aflForded 
scope for new theories and strange speculative 
thoughts. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE FIRST BRUSH WITH THE BURMESE. 

• 
" In peace, there's nothing so hecomes a man 
As gentle stillness and humility ; 
But when the blast of war sounds in the ear, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger : 
Stiffen the sinews — summon up the blood — 
Disguise fair nature with hard-favour'd rage — 
Lend to the eye a terrible aspect — let the brow over- 
whelm it, 
As doth the galled rock overwhelm and jutty its con- 
founded base, 
Worn by the wild and wasteful ocean." 

Shasspeabe. 

The deserted state in which we found Ran- 
goon, damped not a little, the military ardour 
that had animated us on listening to the first 
sounds of the cannon's roar. 

We had been prepared for a fierce struggle 
with a brave though savage foe ; for such we 
had always understood the Burmese to be — 
and fully prepared as we were for a " stand-up 
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fight," the sudden and unaccountable disap- 
pearance of the enemy caused us no little dis- 
appointment as well as surprise. 

Adopting somewhat a Russian system of 
tactics, it appears to have been a preconcerted 
plan of the Burmese authorities at Rangoon, 
not only to remove the supplies and provisions 
from the town, but likewise forcibly to expel 
all its inhabitants : men, women, and children. 
The former were to be organised as troops, 
whilst the latter were reserved as hostages to 
be amenable for the fidelity of their fathers, 
husbands, or brothers ; and so fully had this 
design been carried unto effect, that the only 
human beings we discovered in the town, were 
four European residents, heavily manacled, and 
immured in a miserable dungeon, from whence 
they were released by us. 

Completely ignorant of the resources of 
the country we had invaded ; without the least 
knowledge of its topography ; and apparently 
but little aware of the deadly nature of its cli- 
mate on the European constitution at certain 
seasons of the year ; " the wise men of the 
East " had, with the strangest fatuity, under- 
taken this expedition, at a time when, from 
the daily expected rains, it would be impos- 
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sible for the troops to act ; and anticipating that 
the panic-stricken Burmese would immediately 
sue for peace at the very sight of so formidable 
a force. 

For this reason it was, that the commonest 
and most essential requisites of camp -equi- 
page, means of transport and commissariat, 
were — as in the Crimea — apparently set at 
naught ; for the want of these the army must 
have been paralysed and crippled, even sup- 
posing the monsoon had not — ^by inundating 
the surrounding country — brought us to a 
stand-still. When to this, is added our total 
ignorance of the territory it was proposed to 
invade, together with our want of knowledge 
of its resources, strength and capabilities, 
nothing more fatuous than such an expe- 
dition at such a time, could possibly have 
been devised. 

Does not this — ^by the way — ^point out the 
necessity of our always having Consuls (and 
Consuls duly qualified : properly selected from 
amongst naval and military men) in every part 
of the world where such an arrangement can 
be made ? 

It subsequently transpired that the *' au- 
thorities" were not quite so ignorant, as at 
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the time in question, they had full credit for 
being; on the contrary, they actually were 
aware (and how could they be otherwise ?) of 
the fact, that if the south-west monsoon did 
not disperse the vessels of the fleet, and drive 
them on the Sunderbunds, before they could 
effect the entrance of the Irrawaddy, — ^they 
knew well that if this not " untoward " event 
did not take place, — the heaviest rains might 
be immediately afterwards expected, should we 
even be so fortunate as to reach our destined 
port. 

The "authorities'' must have known all 
this; but unfortunately they acted on the 
suppositions. They first, in their wisdom 
concluded that the Burmese would sue for 
peace at the very appearance of our fleet and 
army before Rangoon; failing which, that 
supplies of all sorts would pour spontaneously 
into our camp, and that — being provided with 
as many native boats as were required (manned 
by as many Burmese boatmen as we chose to 
take); this flotilla, with bands playing and 
colours flying, would then be gently drifted 
up the Irrawaddy by the favouring and friendly 
monsoon ; next without the least difficulty or 
opposition, landed in the course of a few weeks 
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at Ava, there to be billeted with free quarters 
on the "Golden Foot!"* 

Such (and it almost recalls the hoax of the 
" Tartars' " pretended capture of Sebastopol !) 
such was the flattering unction which our sa- 
gacious Eastern rulers applied to their pro- 
jected schemes. How different proved the 
sequel of such mistaken anticipations on their 
part! 

Hence, what was expected to have been 
thus readily and easily effected in the course 
of a few short weeks, was — through sheer igno- 
rance, neglect, want of judgment and ill-con- 
certed measures — protracted with frightful loss 
of human life for two long and painful years. 

Sebastopol again ! 

During the course of the whole campaign, 
the same want of judgment and combination 
was always manifest, to the disgust equally of 
the naval and military branches of the profes- 
sions then engaged ; and those of both army 
and navy as survived this ill-starred expedi- 
tion, returned dispirited, broken by disease, 
and disgusted at the needless toils, dangers 
and sufferings they had with such inadequate 

* One of the titles of the Burmese sovereign. 
H 2 
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results undergone ; which were then so little 
appreciated — and as before observed (with the 
exception of a few of the more favoured who 
happened to belong to the Staff) may be said 
to continue unrewarded to the present day. 

" Yes/' thus wrote to me a gallant and 
distinguished naval officer who was engaged 
in this thankless business, — " yes, I have rea- 
son to recollect the Burmese war : I was twice 
wounded, once very severely, and not the least 
reward did I get. I suppose there was never 
a set of men used in such a rascally manner, 
both by the Admiralty and the East India 
Company, as the navy in general on that occa- 
sion, and a good deal of hard fighting we 
then had!" 

The above is, I believe, the index of opi- 
nion not only of the navy, but likewise of that 
portion of the army which was so unfortunate 
as to be engaged in the Burmese war. 
« « « « « 

For the first few days after landing, the 
troops having been organised and formed into 
divisions and brigades, were occupied in taking 
up what were considered the best military 
positions in and about Rangoon, and of these, 
the great Dagon Pagoda, from its command- 
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ing situation and elevated terraces, was con- 
sidered the best, and garrisoned accordingly by 
a considerable force ; whilst numerous piquets 
were thrown out around the town to prevent 
any possibUity of surprise. 

Not an enemy, however, appeared : none 
of the natives had yet returned; troops of 
hungry dogs cowered by day under the bam- 
boo framework of the deserted sheds, and 
howled unmolested in the abandoned streets 
by night; increasing by their lugubrious yells, 
the dreariness of the scene, and awakening 
strange surmises as to how the whole business 
was likely to end ! 

True, a few country boats had been se- 
cured for the transport of the troops, but even 
had their number been suflBcient, no boatmen 
were to be obtained ; and by this unforeseen de- 
sertion of Rangoon, we found ourselves buried 
as it were in a sepulchre, from whence there 
were no apparent means of escape ; with, more- 
over, the pleasant prospect of the rainy and 
unhealthy season coming immediately upon 
us, surrounded as we were on all sides by an 
invisible foe, who seemingly only awaited tlie 
enfeebling effects of hunger and disease, to 
immolate us without mercy at the desecrated 
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shrine of their idol gods, or cause us igno- 
miniously to retreat for protection to our 
ships ! 

Nor did such a contingency appear at all 
unhkely to occur, even supposing that we 
should be allowed unmolested to re-embark. 

Our chiefs, both naval and military, were, 
it was reported, sadly puzzled at the predica- 
ment in which they then so unexpectedly 
found themselves involved. Meanwhile the 
common evening lounge of all the idlers of 
the force was on the terrace of the old " Dagon 
Pah,'' where, to my infinite surprise, a day 
or two after our debarcation, I most unex- 
pectedly met my old friend and schoolfellow 
Greorge Staunton, whom I had not seen from 
the time of our adventures in France. 

Although since arriving in India we had 
been in regular correspondence, the summons 
for the departure of our corps from Bellary had 
been so sudden and urgent that I was not 
then able to communicate my movements to 
him, and being aware that he held a good 
staff appointment at Cannanore, he was the 
last person I expected to have met in the 
dominions of the " Golden Foot.'* 

But Staunton's Regiment: the ^th 
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Native Infantry: had been ordered to Bur- 
mah ; and honour more than rupees being the 
pursuit of my esteemed and much -valued 
friend, he instantly threw up his appointment 
on the staff, and hastened to join bis corps ; 
which I was delighted to find, belonged to the 
same brigade as my own regiment. 

Many was — as sailors say — the yarn we 
spun that evening over our brandy pawnee 
and cheroots; much did we enjoy the recital 
of all our past adventures and the anticipa- 
tion of many more to come; our youthful 
friendship became again, as it were, cemented 
by renewed bonds, and we separated with the 
resolve of being as much as possible together 
during the ensuing campaign. 

George Staunton was not, however, the 
only one of my former acquaintance whom I 
had met with, since arriving at Rangoon ; for 
amongst the naval officers were several old 
friends of the Admiral. They took this oppor- 
tunity of showing me every attention in their 
power ; and hence, I was often invited on board 
the vessels of war, which continued to lie at 
anchor off the t^wn. 

I happened thus to be dining one day at 
the wardroom mess of the Liffey, on — as my 
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journal tells me — the 15th of May; when 
intelligence arrived of some of the men-of- 
war's boats which had been sent a few miles 
up the river to reconnoitre, having been fired 
at from a breastwork in front of a village four 
or five miles from Rangoon. 

This intimation caused an immediate stir 
in the Lifiey. Communications instantly took 
place with the shore, and it soon transpired that 
a boat expedition would take place next day, 
, seconded by a small party of the troops, 
against the offending forts, breastworks, or 
whatever they might be. 

All was now life and animation on board ; 
every one was eager to be amongst those who 
were to strike the first blow at the enemy, and 
infected with the " prevailing spirit of the 
times," I resolved to apply for permission to 
accompany the expedition as a volunteer; a 
permission which I not without much diffi- 
culty obtained ; and in order to make sure of 
not being left behind, I gladly availed myself of 
the offer of one of my naval friends, to swing 
for the night, a hammock in his berth. 

Until the constant intercourse which I was 
enabled to enjoy at Rangoon with the sister 
branch of the profession, I had formed but an 
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imperfect estimate of the noble qualities of our 
gallant tars. I bad bitberto only been ac- 
quainted witb our "blue jackets" wbilst on 
sbore, wbere — tbe days of old Trunnion being 
past— they are now amalgamated, as it were, 
in the usual common-place conventionalities of 
civil life. ^ 

But it is when on his native element : in 
his ocean home, that the British sailor shines 
forth in all the "true blue'' colours of his 
generous, jBrank, and noble spirit: it is then 
he has opportunities — never neglected — of 
evincing his innate generosity, gallantry, and 
zeal ; it is then — ^and I speak from experience 
— that his kindness and hospitality are ever 
evinced to a degree, of which we " shore-going 
folks" can form but a very faint idea. 

« « 4( 4( « 

Next morning the grenadier company of 
the 38th Regiment, being embarked in some 
large Burmese war-canoes (which had been 
found abandoned by their owners at Ran- 
goon), joined the small flotilla of boats from 
the ships ; and we started off in the highest 
spirits under the command of Lieutenant 
Wilkinson of the Liffey, as brave a sailor as 
ever trod the quarter-deck. 
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Away we went, carried merrily along by 
wind and tide, until a bend in the river 
brought us in sight of the enemy, stationed in 
a fortified breastwork on its bank, and covered 
by a high bamboo stockade in their rear. 

The Burmese now immediately opened 
a sharp fire upon the approaching boats, which 
was responded to by three hearty British 
cheers, and by " giving way'' with redoubled 
might. 

This attack on Kemundine — for so the 
stockade was called — was my first experience 
of being placed under an enemy's fire ; and to 
say that at the commencement of the affair, — 
whilst round shot was ricochetting from the 
water, and bounding over our heads, with 
grape and bullets whistling about our ears 
as we rapidly advanced, — to say, I at that 
moment felt perfectly cool and collected, 
would be to assert what was certainly not the 
case. 

It has been generally admitted that there 
is nothing more trying to the steadiness even 
of veterans, than to be, as we then were, thus 
passively exposed under a heavy fire ; and I 
readily admit, that had I been alone, I might 
possibly have evinced some outward signs of 
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repugnance at being placed in so very unplea- 
sant a situation; but shame — sometimes a 
tolerable substitute for real courage — re- 
strained me, and I endeavoured to assume as 
bold a face as my nautical friends around. 

How strangely is human nature fashioned I 

From what hidden sources do some of our 
noblest actions often spring ! 

Shame, vanity, self-interest, ambition, public 
opinion, — «11 worthless motives in themselves, 
— are frequently, if the truth were only told, 
the chief incentives to those deeds, for whose 
performance we may have gained, — although 
unmerited, — the most universal applause ! 

Hence many a warrior, many a statesman, 
many a divine, whom the world imagines to 
be reposing at ease upon the laurels they have 
gained, are with the sting of conscience ran- 
kling in their breasts, lying no doubt upon a 
bed of thorns! 

Which, of all those powerful levers to 
human actions happened then to influence my 
conduct, it were needless here to determine; 
sufl&ce it to say that whichever it might have 
been, it prevented me from manifesting any of 
those uncomfortable sensations that I then 
undoubtedly felt ; but which rather than out- 
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wardly betray, I would willingly have encoun- 
tered a thousand deaths. 

However, I must injustice to myself, aver, 
that as soon as we ceased to enact the part 
of targets for the enemy's ball practice ; as 
soon as our active energies were called into 
play; as soon as on landing, and immediately 
scaling the breastwork, we came to a hand* 
to-hand conflict with the foe; I felt my 
blood rush wildly through my veins ; my brain 
seemed on fire, and graspmg my sword in a 
maddened state of excitement, I rushed head- 
long into the thickest of the fight ; then fully 
experiencing all the fierce deUghts of — 

" That stera joy which warriors feel 
For foemen worthy of their steel." 

The Burmese, in this first encounter, 
proved that their valour had in nowise been 
overrated ; they showed an admirable firont, 
closed in fearlessly with our gallant tars, rushed 
on the point of the bayonet, and supported as 
they were by the effective fire of the stockade 
behind, the issue of this close conflict appeared 
for some minutes to be doubtful in the extreme. 

But what foe has ever yet been able to 
resist the fell swoop of the British cutlass, or 
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the deadly thrust of the British bayonet? 
On this occasion a noble spirit of rivalry and 
emulation seconded the combined efforts of 
the gallant blue-jackets and of our stalwart 
grenadiers-— an emulation to which the stub- 
born ferocity of the Burmese was at length ob- 
Uged to yield; when suddenly giving way, they 
abandoned the defence of the breastwork, and 
rapidly fled towards the stockade, which, in its 
turn, was only carried after a most sanguinary 
and obstinate defence. 

Thus ended my maiden experience of actual 
warfare; and although it were but a mere 
skirmish in which I had been engaged, still, 
in my own estimation, it was no doubt con- 
sidered at the time, as the greatest of battles 
ever recorded in the annals of war. Neverthe- 
less, — limited as had been the sphere of action, 
— as far as my own feeUngs and experience 
were concerned, I probably then gained as 
much knowledge of, and incurred as much in- 
dividual risk and danger, as if engaged in a 
general action with a hundred thousand men ! 

Nor did I escape unhurt from the desperate 
hand-to-hand encounter which had taken 
place. A Burmese spear grazed me on 
the head, and as I vriped away the blood 
streaming over my eyes, and face : " when the 
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fight was done, and breathless and faint lean- 
ing on my sword/' I looked around, and for 
the first time surveyed the amount of human 
misery entailed by human strife ; then, swayed 
by a sudden and powerful revulsion of feeling, 
the exultation and maddened excitement I had 
just experienced, were checked at once ; I felt 
my blood run coldly back towards it source, 
and overcome by painful sentiments of sorrow 
at the slaughter I beheld, almost of regret at 
the share I had had in what was done; I 
slowly left the sad scene of carnage, inwardly 
moralising as I went. 

On returning towards the boats, whither our 
wounded were being conveyed, my attention 
was arrested by a most touching sight, which 
tended not to dispel the melancholy inspired 
by scenes so new, but which I soon found 
that habit renders indifferent and even recon- 
ciles us to, at last. 

One of the sailors, a fine manly-looking 
fellow, whose herculean proportions were evi- 
dent by the display of a most powerful and 
muscular arm, bared to the shoulder, and 
crimsoned here and there with blood, was 
kneeling on the ground, supporting some one, 
to whom he was administering relief from the 
contents of his canteen. 
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This sailor's face was begrimed with pow- 
der, and stained with sweat, and dust, and 
gore; by his side lay his heavy cutlass, the 
blade still reeking with blood and brains, to 
which also adhered a mass of clotted hair : all 
evidences of the havoc it had made amongst 
the foe. After noticing these speaking proofs 
of the power of Jack's brawny arm, my sur- 
prise was great, as on approaching, I beheld 
this grim sea-prototype of war, — ^while a tear 
of gentle pity glistened in his eye, — softly 
raising the sadly mutilated form of a young 
and handsome Burmese girl, apparently on the 
point of death. 

There she lay, silent and motionless, on 
the sailor's arm : the cold drops of agony 
standing upon her brow, as her large, dark, 
and lustrous eyes were cast upwards in a last 
dying glance. " Hulloa ! Jack, what have you 
got there?" asked I, on reaching the spot 
where the brave fellow knelt. 

" Ah ! your Honour," replied the good- 
natured tar, — squirting out a copious stream 
of tobacco-juice from his mouth, as he took 
the untasted grog-can from the poor girl's lips, 
and replaced it on the ground ; " a thousand 
pities so pretty a little craft should have been 
wrecked; so soon turned into a sheer-hulk; 
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she can't carry on much longer, with all her 
lower gear thus shot away 1 " and he pointed 
to the remains of the poor creature's legs, 
which had been nearly severed by a round 
shot, probably from one of our carronades/' 

This was the first Burmese woman I had 
beheld; she was, apparently, not more than 
seventeen or eighteen years of age, with a 
clear Ught bronze complexion, fine eyes, and 
pleasing features, far more regular than those 
of the prostrate warriors which thickly strewed 
the ground, and who looked fierce, grim, and 
repulsive, even in the embrace of death. 

We afterwards learnt that this poor girl — 
only recently the bride of a powerful Burman 
chief, — had accidentally found herself in the 
first breastwork at the moment of our attack. 

The honest tar gently closed her dying 
eyes; with all a mother's care he tenderly 
removed her sinking head and long raven 
locks from his supporting arm, and replaced 
her now lifeless form upon the ground. 

The kind-hearted fellow, then dashing away 
a tear from his rough, weather-beaten face, 
hitched up the waistband of his trowsers, 
grasped his heavy cutlass, and hastened to 
rejoin his comrades in the boats. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

RESULTS OP THE OCCUPATION OF RANGOON. 

** The poor condemned English, 
Like sacrifices, by their watchful fires 
Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 
The morning's danger : and their gesture sad. 
Investing lank-lean cheeks and war-worn coats, 
Presenteth them unto the gazing moon 
So many horrid ghosts." 

King Henry V, 

Our first blow against the Burmese had thus 
been struck at the attack of the breast-work 
and stockades of Kemundine, the result of 
which proved our swarthy antagonists to be 
foes, whom it would not be prudent to 



Simultaneously with this opening act of 
hostilities, commenced our war with as for- 
midable, — and as it proved, — a far more deadly 
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enemj, in the sh^pe of the monsoon, which 
having hitherto displayed an uncommon degree 
of forbearance, now assailed ns in right good 
earnest, and with most fatal effect. 

Rain — drenching, pitiless, and relentless 
rain — the violence of which, those who have 
not witnessed the strange variations of a 
tropical climate, cannot possibly picture to 
the mind, now overwhelmed us with its floods, 
bringing with it disease and death. 

The surrounding country soon became one 
vast inundated swamp : all advance by land 
was thus completely impeded till after the 
cessation of the monsoon, whilst the want of 
boats as effectually prevented the troops from 
being moved up the Irrawaddy, now rolling 
its turbid and swollen mass of waters angrily 
to the sea. 

Thus, through unaccountable mismanage- 
ment, were ten thousand gallant British troops, 
doomed ignominiously to remain for weeks 
and months, — not gloriously dying the sol- 
diers' envied death, — but perishing like rotten 
sheep ! 

Sebastopol again ! 

No enemy had as yet openly appeared, 
but it was rumoured that an embargo had 
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been laid on every subject of the Burman 
Empire, and that large bodies of troops were 
rapidly collecting in the interior, and moving 
forward to the investment of Rangoon. 

Soon it was found out that the neighbour- 
ing jungles swarmed with the enemy, who by 
this means effectually prevented our obtaining 
from the country, a supply of provisions of any 
kind ; whilst to guard against surprise, our out- 
posts and picquets, thrown forward around 
the town, were obliged to het perpetually on 
the alert. 

This was a most harassing duty for the 
troops, who thus constantly exposed to wet 
and cold, rapidly crowded the hospitals with 
their sick; and the prevalent diseases of dy- 
sentery and fever, were rendered more fatally 
mahgnant, by the salt provisions on which 
we were all obliged to subsist. 

Sebastopol once more ! 

Nor had our gallant naval companions in 
arms, a much easier time of it than ourselves : 
night and day were they obliged to be on the 
watch, to avoid the danger to which the ship- 
ping was contiDually exposed, from the fire- 
rafts unceasingly floated down the river, by 
our untiring, but still invisible, foe, who was 
i2 
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however, rapidly surrounding us on all sides, 
and throwing up stockades in every direction 
about Rangoon. 

It was at last discovered, — wonderful to 
relate ! that owing to the " elements," it would 
not be possible for an effective advance to be 
attempted, for the next siw months at the very 
least. 

Under these circumstances, it might have 
been imagined, that after taking the necessary 
precautions of -defence, the troops, in their 
then sickly state, would have been kept as 
much as possible under cover, and every means 
taken, to prevent unnecessary exposure to the 
deadly effects of the still raging monsoon. 

But no ; a constant system now prevailed 
of marching and counter-marching, during the 
heaviest rain, through swamps and rice-fields, 
with water generally half-way up to the sol- 
diers' knees; whilst endless reconnoissances 
were undertaken, and detached stockades con- 
tinually attacked ; all of which entailed heavy 
losses upon our troops, both by the enemy 
and disease, consequent on exposure, without 
apparently any adequate object or result. 

No one who did not vritness it, could for 
a moment conceive the sufferings and hard- 
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ships, exposure and perils, then cheerfully en- 
countered by our gallant troops. 

Let those who detract from the merits of 
the British soldier, only behold his conduct, — 
not in the " deadly breach," or amidst the 
carnage of a drawn battle ; not at Badajos or 
Waterloo; not at Alma, Inkermann, or Ba- 
laklava, — for then was he animated by the 
excitement of a fair stand-up fight with a 
brave and civilised foe; but let those who 
consider the British soldier as of an inferior 
class, — who for ends and purposes of their 
own — are ever ready to cavil at, and dis- 
parage the merit of those gallant men: the 
defenders of their country; the saviours of 
our " drowning honour," which they — and 
they alone — have assuredly "plucked up by 
the locks" — let these persons only follow the 
British soldier — if they dare — over the snows 
of Canada, the scorching deserts of Scinde, the 
arid African Karroo, or the pestilential swamps 
of Burmah ; let them pass with him a winter 
under canvass on the bleak heights of Sebas- 
topol, amid the snow of the trenches, or Bala- 
klava's frozen mud 

Yes ; let these men accompany the British 
soldier in the burning mid-day march; let 
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them nightly bivouac with him in dripping 
garments on the saturated ground, under the 
bare canopy of heaven, opening its flood-gates, 
and pouring forth the full vial of its wrath ; 
let them on such a couch share his coarse 
and scanty fare; engage with him in dan- 
gerous, though inglorious strife, against a 
blood-thirsty, cruel, and savage foe ; with — if 
he conquer — no prospect of honour or reward ; 
if conquered, with torture and mutilation 
staring him savagely in the face. 

Let such persons, I say, undergo all this, — 
if they have the heart, — whilst disease is rack- 
ing their very vitals ; whilst burning with fever, 
shivering imder ague, or succumbing to liver, 
dysentery, and other tropical complaints ; let 
these gentlemen who "live at home in ease," 
leave their usual comforts, for the sole purpose 
of enjoying pleasures such as the above, on 
the princely stipend of a shilling a-day ! For 
these are too often the " Linesman's" plea-^ 
sures — this is too frequently his fate. 

Would he voluntarily endure all this, were 
he of an " inferior class," — were he not ani- 
mated by honour, patriotism, and real British 
"pluck?" 

¥(c ¥(c ¥(c ^ ^ 
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The following account of the suflFerings so 
lately undergone by our soldiers before Sebas- 
topol, together with the high and well deserved 
eulogium therein bestowed, is so applicable 
to the circumstances described, that I cannot 
refrain from giving it here a place : — 

" The suflferings of the army in the course of 
the winter, and especially during the months of 
December and January, must have been intense. 
We have not noted all the particulars related to us, 
many of which were unconnected with our inquiry ; 
but we may state, that it has been only by slow 
degrees, and after the frequent repetition of similar 
details, as one witness after another revealed the 
facts that had come under his own observation, that 
we have been able to form any adequate conception 
of the distress and misery undergone by the troops, 
or fully to appreciate the unparalleled courage and 
constancy with which they have endured their suf- 
ferings. 

'^ Great Britain has often had reason to be 
prond of her army, but it is doubtful whether the 
whole range of miUtary history furnishes an example 
of an army exhibiting, throughout a long campaign, 
quaUties as high as have distinguished the forces 
under Lord Raglan's command. 

" The strength of the men gave way under ex- 
cessive labour, watching, exposure, and privation ; 
but they never murmured ; their spirit never failed ; 
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and die tsiaaj, tlioo^ hr o otnum licriDg diem, 
never detected in those wbem lie cneoimtered any 
Bgns of weaknesk Tfaeir mnnhrra weie lednoed by 
diacaae and bj rafwialtig^ to a bandfid of men, ocnn- 
pared witb the great extent of the fines which they 
constroeted and defended, yet the army nerer abated 
its confidence in itsd^ and never descended firmn its 
adaiowledged military pre-eminence. 

** Both men and c&cas^ when so rednced that 
they were hardly fit for the fighter dnties ol the 
camp, scorned to be excnsed the severe and peribos 
work ol the trendies^ lest they shoold throw an 
ondoe amoont of daty upoa their comrades; yet 
they maintained erery foot ol gronnd against aD 
the efforts of the enemy, and with numbers so small 
that, perhaps, no other troops woidd even have 
made the attempt.^* 



The panic caused by our arrmd (tc^ether, 
it is said, with the forcible expulsion by the 
Bormese authorities), which had driven the 
inhabitants from Rangoon, had, it is true, 
partly subsided; but even had they been 
inclined to return to their former habitations, 
they were strictly precluded from so doing, 
by the severest edicts emanating from the 

* From Sir John M'Neill's and Colonel Tullodi's 
Crimean Report 
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" Golden Foot/' And, pending the approach 
of the numerous forces wherewith the Burmese 
meant to drive us into the sea, they had by 
this time established many fortified posts, and 
thrown up stockades in every direction around. 
By these means we were completely enclosed, 
cut off from all communication with the coun- 
try, whilst thus prevented from circulating pro- 
clamations or obtaining any supplies ; and we 
subsequently learnt that all such natives who 
might have endeavoured to break through this 
" cordon," were punished — if detected in the 
attempt — with torture, mutilation, and death, 
in its most cruel form. 

All fresh supplies being thus intercepted, 
about the beginning of June we were reduced 
to live entirely on salt rations, and without any 
vegetables to counteract the injurious ten- 
dency of this food. Even the inmates of the 
hospitals received no better fare; and under 
such circumstances " Death'' stalked through 
the crowded wards with those rapid strides, 
wherewith the grim visitant ever follows the 
footsteps of tropical disease. 

If there were then any excuse for so dis- 
graceful a state of things, no shadow of ex- 
tenuation subsequently existed, when the 
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army moved down to Moulmein, in the 
Ceded Provinces, and when, — with the com- 
munications open with Calcutta and Madras,— 
everything was favourable to its being better 
fed. Nor was it until Colonel (then Lieute- 
nant) Tulloch, of the 45th Regiment, (who 
has lately done so much in the Crimean Com- 
mission Report), it was not until he had 
shown them how to build ovens, and until 
he had urged the measure of sending for 
grain and cattle from Calcutta, that the salt 
meat and biscuit were discontinued, which, 
by causing scurvy, was fast decimating the 
troops ! Lieutenant Tulloch whilst eflFecting 
these great ameUorations, also clearly proved 
that fresh provisions thus procured, were even 
cheaper than the salt rations heretofore in 
use. 

Perhaps one beneficial result attended this 
harassing system of constant petty attacks, 
during such inclement weather, on the ene- 
my's ever-increasing outposts and rising stock- 
ades: for even whilst augmenting, through 
such exposure, the sickness of the troops, it 
perhaps heightened their morale by not giving 
them time to reflect on the miseries they en- 
dured, while animating them by an occasional 
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sight of our wily enemy ; and when does not 
the British soldier feel inspirited by such a 
sight ? 

Whilst commenting on the sufferings of 
our troops during this period of the Rangoon 
war, and on the heroic fortitude and devotion 
they displayed in contending at once against 
climate, disease, and a cruel and unrelenting 
foe ; I mean not to confine such eulogiums to 
any particular portion of the force: sailors, 
soldiers. Sepoys, natives, and Europeans, all 
shared alike in those sufferings ; all bore them 
with the same unflinching endurance; and when 
in actual collision with the foe, most nobly did 
the gallant Sepoys maintain their previous 
reputation, and ever cheerftdly followed their 
leaders into the thickest of the fight! 

With reference to our ignorance of the 
geography of the country we had invaded, I 
may observe, that although many years had 
elapsed since our first commercial relations 
vrith Rangoon, it had never occurred to the 
authorities, to appoint as official residents there, 
men, who in the not improbable event of any 
subsequent disagreement with the native pow- 
ers, were capable of collecting and embodying 
such requisite information in a statistical and 
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military point of view, as might have facilitated 
any future hostile operations in that paxt of the 
world. 

Not only were we, whilst invading the 
Burmese dominions, entirely ignorant of the 
vast population and resources of that powerful 
and extensive empire, but we had not even a 
chart of the Irrawaddy, or a single plan where- 
with to guide either the naval or mihtary 
operations in which we were engaged! 

It was supposed that one object of the 
many reconnoissances and consequent attacks 
on stockades, — so repeatedly taking place, 
and at such a fearful cost of health and Ufe 
to the troops, during the dreadful weather 
that marked our first occupation of Rangoon ; 
— was to obtain some local knowledge of our 
"whereabouts," concerning which we were 
still completely in the dark. 

I may, perhaps, be here allowed to mention, 
without the imputation of egotism, a circum- 
stance, which proves how little military educa- 
tion was at that time considered requisite in 
the British army; and how inadequately its 
advantages were appreciated in those days. 

There were but few Engineers attached to 
our force, and as they had otherwise full occu- 
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pation, Staunton and I, — ^being both Sandhurst 
men, — volunteered our services in reconnoi- 
tring, and sending in such plans and drawings 
as might facilitate the operations of the force. 

Our oflTer was, however, coldly declined; 
we were told it would interfere with the En- 
gineer department; and as there were not a 
siifficient number of Engineers to do all the 
work required, that work was consequently 
left undone; whilst the requisite information 
was obtained at the point of the bayonet, and 
at an enormous sacrifice of life. 

We had, even in those days of which I 
speak, an ancient and despotic chieftain in the 
camp : his name was " General Routine ;" a 
veteran of many fields. That General must 
now be very old; (is he to be found in 
"Hart?") he has of late sustained many a 
defeat ; can he survive them ? Will he soon 
resign ? or is he likely to resign at all ? 

It were tedious to enumerate the constant 
succession of outpost skirmishes, reconnois- 
sances, and repeated attacks on insignificant 
stockades, with which, during incessant rain, 
the troops were needlessly harassed, the first 
few months of our occupation of Rangoon. 
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Meanwhile the enemy was on all sides collect- 
ing their main force, and only waiting the ces- 
sation of the monsoon, to attack us in over- 
whelming numbers, under their most famous 
and most redoubted chief : Maha Bundoolah. 

Maha Bundoolah, the "invincible," who 
for the purpose of driving us out of Rangoon, 
was recalled from the distant frontier of Ar- 
racan ; whither with a large army he had been 
despatched for the purpose of marching on 
Calcutta, through Chittagong, and dragging 
thence as a trophy, manacled in golden fetters, 
the Governor-General of India; whom Bun- 
doolah had orders thus to convey toUmerapoora, 
and place under the " Golden Foot*' ! 

Neither will I shock the reader by por- 
traying all the further sickness and suflFerings 
then endured by both officers and men ; the 
crowded state of the hospitals, — the town of 
Rangoon a vast hospital or charnel-house in 
itself, — ^infected to such a frightful degree, at 
once with cholera, and fever, and dysentery;* 
that right glad were many to escape from its 
polluted precincts, and meet, if possible, with 

* By the beginning of October, 1824, disease alone, 
independent of the casualties of war, had carried off 
twelve hundred European soldiers. 
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a less lingering and less repulsive deaths at 
the foot of the stockades. 

Having alluded to the baneful effects at- 
tendant on the occurrences referred to in the 
foregoing narrative, by an undeviating adhesion 
to "Routine;" I cannot conclude this chapter, 
without adverting to the yet more fatal conse- 
quences, (as exposed by Sir John M'Neill's 
and CJolonel Alexander Tulloch's Report,) en- 
tailed by this wretched system, on our unfor- 
tunate army in the East; a system which 
caused so much of its sufferings during the 
fatal winter of 1854 and 1855 : — 

''On the 25th November, a requisition for camp 
stores, calculated to meet the wants of the whole 
army, was sent to England, with a request that they 
might be forwarded with the least possible delay. 
The reply to this requisition was a letter from the 
Quarter-Master-Gleneral, Horse Guards, now pro- 
duced, covering one from the Under-Secretary of 
State for War, pointing out, by the Secretary of 
Staters desire, an informality in the mode of making 
the requisition, which he was of opinion had better 
be done according to the mode adopted during the 
Peninsular War ; and stating that he (the Secretary 
of State) had given directions for sending out the 
stores, with the exception of those which had already 
been anticipated. The informaUty complained of by 
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the Secretary of State, was the direct application to 
the Quarter-Master -General in England for a supply 
of Quarter-Master-General's stores, instead of the 
former routine of an application to the Military 
Secretary in the Crimea, who would submit it to the 
Commander of the Forces, who would forward it to 
the War Minister in England, who would then give 
the necessary directions to the departments con- 
cerned. By this mode it would appear that the 
Quarter-Master-General at home has nothing to do 
with the supply of Quarter-Master-General's stores 
to an army in the field." * 

On analyzing this statement, — advisedly 
set forth by those Commissioners whom Go- 
vernment (avowedly) appointed, with a view to 
ascertain the real causes of our losses in the 
Crimea — on looking at the trivial, the puerile 
nature of details, required in carrying on a 
correspondence, involving as it did, the very 
existence of our army ; can anything be ima- 
gined more preposterous, more criminal, or 
more absurd ? 

Now, although not even the administration, 
-—as constituted at the time this application was 
made, — would have dared openly to refuse the 
required supplies, because the requisition hap- 

* Vide ** Crimean Report," pp. 176, 177. 
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pened not to be duly swaddled in " red tape," 
— it is nevertheless worthy of remark, that 
many of the most needed articles did not reach 
the Crimea till six months after the application 
had been made ! 

Hence in reality — though not confessedly — 
because one official was applied to, instead of 
another, who was perfectly cognizant of the 
demand, part of the British Army must for- 
sooth be sacrificed to a point of etiquette, — 
of " Routine," — call it by any other name you 
wiU! 

Which is to be most reprobated and con- 
demned? The system admitting of such a 
proceeding, or the apathy, cowardice, — or 
whatever else it may be termed, — which 
under these pressing circumstances, hesitated 
a single second to cast that system aside P 

Well might those men, who had — ^whether 
intentionally or not — ^been through ignorance, 
apathy and neglect, the means of such whole- 
sale murder — been guilty of such crimes, (they 
can be called by no other name), well might 
these men, their associates and subordinates, 
have quailed before Roebuck's searching eye ; 
leaving the helm they were so incapable of 
holding — abandoning the ship, fast drifting 

VOL. II. K 
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on a lee-shore, through their fatuous imbe- 
cility and neglect! 

Fortunate may those personages deem 
themselves, at having so cheaply escaped the 
consequences of their guilt ; fortunate that 
the British nation has — perhaps in mistaken 
leniency, — not annihilated such wretched cul- 
prits with the overflowing vial of its wrath ! 

To revert, however, to " Routine," as con- 
nected with our military system. 

It would obviously appear by the passage 
above quoted from the Crimean Commis- 
sioners' Report, that: "the Quarter-Master- 
General at home, has nothing to do with the 
supply of Quarter-Master-General's stores, to 
an army in the field." 

Can anything, I ask, be more prepos- 
terous than this ? Can anything more require 
the immediate hand of " Reform ? " 

The Quarter-Master-General's department 
embraces — or ought to embrace — the most 
important duties of the army ; yet there is no 
branch of our military system whose duties 
are more vaguely, more indefinitely pointed 
out : and that is saying a great deal. 

Can any one inform me where the duties of 
the Quarter-Master-General's department, and 
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all its ramifications are specified? Are they 
specified in Her Majesty's Orders and Regula- 
tions ? Most decidedly not ! Are they defined, 
or to be learnt at Sandhurst, or at Aldershott, 
or at the Horse Guards ? 

Where can the aspiring candidate for such 
appointments — indeed for any appointments 
connected with the staff — where, and how is 
he to learn those duties he ought, and is ex- 
pected to perform ? 

Well may the question be asked. The ruling 
system would reply : " By a Commission in the 
Guards — interest in high quarters — or the 
fact of being a nobleman's son ! " All indis- 
putable, and recognised qualifications for hold- 
ing the highest and most responsible posts ! 

It is, however, high time that such an ab- 
surd system should be brought to a close, if 
not, we may in future wars expect a repetition 
of that loss of reputation, of morale^ and of 
men, incurred during our fatal Crimean cam- 
paign. In no branch of the service is reform 
more required than in the "Staff," — in no 
portion of the Staft' so much as in the Quarter- 
Master-General's department. 

The Quarter-Master- General's department 
is supposed to comprise the most important 
k2 
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of duties connected with the operations of 
an army in the field. Amongst these, are not 
only the formation and requisite measures 
to be taken for the security of the camp, but 
likewise those, for means of transport and sup* 
ply — a thorough knowledge of the adjoining 
ground, with its capabilities or deficiencies of 
means of defence : whilst an army is in motion 
it is supposed (at least I have always under- 
stood such to be the case) "that the Quarter- 
Master-General, through his assistants, directs 
all reconnoissances ; sends in periodically — as 
the case may be — to the Commander of the 
Forces, his plans of position, of defence, or 
of attack ; his military sketches of country and 
of roads ; the state of bridges, and of fords ; 
the practicability of passing woods, rivers, 
marshes, and other obstacles that may occur ; 
with fifty particulars besides, which for want 
of space are not here detailed. 

Frederick the Great and other celebrated 
generals whom I could quote, are my authorities 
for supposing that such duties, and many others 
devolve on the Quarter-Master-General's de- 
partment, with an army in the field. 

Have these duties been always performed 
in our army ? and have we always had men in 
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the Quarter-Master-General's department ca- 
pable of the performance of such ? Late events, 
might, perhaps, render such an inquiry at this 
moment not entirely misplaced. Yet, in this 
again, I blame more the " system " than indi- 
viduals, however ineflSicient the latter may have 
proved themselves to be. 

That the Officers of the Quarter-Master- 
General's department have very vague ideas of 
the duties they are required to perform in the 
field, may be gathered from the evidence given 
before the Crimean Commission, where (at 
page 182) the Quarter-Master-General of our 
Army in the East says: — 

" Beyond regulating and controlling the 
issue of camp equipments (tents, entrenching- 
tools, blankets, &c.), the Quarter -Master- 
General has nothing to do with the question 
regarding the supplies of the army and its 
transport." 

A Uttle further on, with reference to the 
deficiencies in rations, we also find the fol- 
lowing statement from the same source : — 
" There is nothing defined by regulation as to 
which department ^ such references are to be 
made, and Lord Raglan decided that they 
belonged to the Adjutant-General, as being 
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the department charged with the efficiency of 
the troops, which accordingly became the prac- 
tice of the army." 

When we hear such opinions as these, 
emanating from so high a source, can it be 
matter of surprise that the duties appertaining 
(or supposed to appertain — for there is no 
certainty in the case) to one particular depart- 
ment, should have been constantly attempted 
to be foisted on the shoulders of other depart- 
ments ? That those duties were not performed 
at all, and that everything consequently went 
—-to the dogs ! 

No ! before we engage in another great 
struggle (and the time is not remote), a total 
re-organisation of our military system mmt take 
place — more particularly in the Staff — still 
more so, I repeat, in the department of the 
Quarter-Master-General. 

Not only ought the duties of that office — 
like those oiall other branches of the service — 
to be accurately defined, but it would seem 
that its present anomalous conformation might 
be much simplified and improved, were it 
divided into two distinct departments, forming 
respectively the connecting links between the 
Genie (I must borrow a word fi'om the French, 
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for we appear Dot to possess at present, any 
such, in our military vocabulary) and the 
Commissariat. 

The duties of one branch, to comprise all 
those scientific details I have before cursorily 
enumerated ; those of the latter to refer more 
particularly to camp equipage (strictly speak- 
ing), the means of transport, and the proper 
rationing of the troops.* 

To the most culpable negligence respecting 
the latter, not only may be partly attributable 
our fearful losses in the Crimea, but likewise 
the losses incurred by the British army at Ran- 
goon, as well as on other occasions. 

Colonel Tulloch ; (who with his colleague 
Sir John M'Neill, has lately conferred such an 
inestimable benefit on our army and on the 
nation at large, by boldly disclosing so many 
astounding truths) Colonel Tulloch, — ^when only 
a subaltern with his regiment in Burmah, — was 
so fully convinced of the vital importance of a 
proper mode of rationing the soldier, that (even 
in the subordinate situation which he then 
held) he succeeded in having ovens con- 

* A suggestion somewhat to the above effect is made 
in the Crimean Commissioners* Keport, and subsequently 
quoted in this work. 
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structed, bread baked, and fresh provisions 
issued to the troops, who had previously been 
dying off from scurvy Uke rotten sheep. 

Such are the. results which genius, — genius 
unfriended and unpatronised, — may (even in 
oiu: service) sometimes be able to effect ! 

Colonel Tulloch lately turned his former 
youthful experience to the best account ; and it 
is to his exertions and those of his colleague 
Sir John M'Neill, that may be attributed the 
wonderful improvement, which, since their mis- 
sion to the Crimea, has taken place in the ge- 
neral health and welfare of our soldiers in the 
East : " who," writes a distinguished officer — 
a Crimean correspondent of mine, — in a recent 
letter from Sebastopol, "are now healthy, 
wealthy, and well-behaved." 

" It is to be regretted," says Colonel Tul- 
loch in his Report, "that a warrant intended to 
provide for a state of things altogether different, 
should not, before the commencement of the 
campaign, have been replaced by regulations 
better suited to the circumstances. But the 
proper regulations for the soldier's rations in 
the field, still remains to be effected." 

Colonel Tulloch then proceeds to point out 
the nature of the reforms required in this re- 
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spect ;* and well were it for the British army 
and the British nation at large, if such pro- 
posed reforms be effected as he suggests. 
Every one must be equally interested in the 
result: the soldier, the patriot, nay, the very 
'* economist" himself : — 

" For/' observes Colonel Tulloch, " regarded 
merely in a pecuniary point of view, irrespective of 
higher considerations, moral and political, the most 
wasteful of all expenditure is the expenditure of men. 
There is hardly any conceivable price that it may be 
necessary to pay for what is required to preserve the 
health and efficiency of the soldier, that is not advan- 
tageously laid out. Every soldier has cost a large 
sum before he is landed in the Crimea fit for duty^^ 
and it costs a like sum to replace him. The value 
of the other considerations cannot be estimated in 
money, for they are above all price. But the highest 
price that has been paid per pounds for fresh meat^ 
including freight and casualties, was fivepence or 
sixpence^ and therefore less than the lowest price 
at which salt meat has been put into store in the! 
Crimea; and if the casualties which^ in the winter 
voyage from the Bosphorus^ in steam vessels, are 
variously stated at from fourteen to twenty per cent^ 
had been double that amount^ or even a larger pro- 
portion, that would not have been a sufficient reason 

♦ Vide p. 47 et seq, of the Crimean Commissioners* 
Report. 
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for leaving the army without an adequate supply of 
what was necessary to preserve the health of the 
troops. 

" Considering the preference which has been 
shown^ not only in the present but in other cam- 
paigns, particularly those in the Burmese and Chinese 
Empires^ for issuing to the troops salt meat and 
biscuit instead of fresh meat and bread, notwith- 
standing the alarming extension of diseases of the 
bowels, which usually manifests itself in military 
operations, there seems reason to apprehend that the 
facility of obtaining and distributing the former dis- 
tribution of supplies may, not unfrequently, have had 
an influence in causing too extensive a use of them. 

'^ The duties of the Commissariat are then in a 
great measure confined to maintaining an ample 
store of these in the general depot by shipments 
from home, which involves little trouble; and the 
distribution of this supply according to the numbers 
in each division, merely involves the simplest opera- 
tion of arithmetic; but when cattle have to be 
sought out and purchased, often in remote pro- 
vinces — have to be fed and cared for, and kept in 
condition before shipment; when transport has to 
be provided, forage obtained for the voyage, and 
subsistence thereafter till they are given over to the 
troops ; the measure, however useful, is one which 
must necessarily be attended with much extra 
trouble, great complication of accounts, and no 
small personal exertion. The preparation of soft 
bread, in like measure involving, as it does, the 
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purchase of wheats its conversion into flour^ the 
building of ovens^ the hiring of bakers^ and exten- 
sive superintendence — requires a very different 
amount of trouble and responsibility from what 
would be created by the receipt and issue of a cer- 
tain number of bags of biscuit daily. It is^ perhaps^ 
but natural under such circumstances^ that those 
who have the charge of supplying the troops should 
cling to a system which tends so materially to re- 
lieve their difficulties during a protracted campaign ; 
but as experience has shown that this saving of 
trouble in the first instance can only be effected at 
the risk of great suffering, vast expense, and tenfold 
trouble in the end, the dependence on a diet of salt 
meat and biscuit only should, in future, be confined 
to cases in which the general officer in command has 
satisfied himself as to the impossibility of procuring 
other supplies, and, therefore, directs, in general 
orders, the issue of that description of food. The 
restriction to this ration should then be communi- 
cated immediately to the Home Authorities, in order 
that they may send out supplies of preserved meats 
and vegetables, to counteract its sameness and innu- 
tritions quality. 

" The deficiency in the supply of vegetables is 
even more objectionable and more unaccountable 
than that of the fresh meat. If the army was to be 
fed on salt meat, a sufficient supply of vegetable 
food was known to be indispensable to the mainte- 
nance of health. The Turkish provinces could have 
furnished, and at a later and more unfavourable 
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season did furnish^ a considerable amount. There 
are several varieties which can safely be carried by 
sea, and which will keep several months^ of which 
potatoes and onions are perhaps the best^ and the 
difiPerent varieties of preserved vegetables are avail- 
able at all seasons^ and at a moderate cost. 

'^ At the. time when the army was suffering in 
consequence of the want of vegetables, there was in 
store, at Balaklava, a considerable supply of vegetable 
food, both peas and preserved potatoes, which were 
not issued. The greater part of the peas were not 
split, but whole, and the men, experiencing great 
difficulty in boiling them, became unwilling to take 
them. They did not know, and do not appear to 
have been informed, that the addition of a small 
quantity of soda would have made the process com- 
paratively easy; but for this omission the Com- 
missariat cannot be considered responsible. As a 
reason for not issuing the preserved potatoes during 
the winter, when they would have been so useful in 
preventing scurvy, the Commissary-General states 
that the men rejected them, and returned into store 
several cases that had been issued. On investigating 
the circumstances, however, it appeared that they 
had been returned into store at a time when the 
troops had a sufficient supply of fresh meat, and 
when they understood that they were to pay for 
one pound of the preserved the price of four or five 
pounds of the fresh potatoes. When they were 
afterwards issued gratis, and the men had learned 
how to cook them, they became exceedingly popular. 
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'^ It seems to be a defect in the system of the 
British army, that no one is specially responsible for 
the fitness of the diet supplied to the troops, or for 
the most advantageous adaptation of the resources 
of the countries in which military operations are 
carried on, to the requirements, in this respect, of 
the army. Supplies of the utmost value to health 
may thus be lying within reach, without being made 
available, because they are not specified in the scale 
of rations, and because there is no one whose espe- 
cial duty it is to find them out and to suggest their 
employment A Commander-in-Chief may be a 
man of consummate genius, capable of attending to 
everything great or small, but a nation cannot 
safely ground its system upon the assumption that 
it can at all times command the services of such 
men; and it may be worthy of consideration whether 
there ought not to be upon the staflF of an army in 
the field an officer, holding high military rank, whose 
duty it should be to devote his attention to the 
supply of the army, who should be responsible for 
everything connected with the receipt and issue of 
supplies and stores of every description, in the same 
manner as the Quarter-Master-General and the Ad- 
jutant-General are responsible for the manner in 
which their departments are conducted, and who 
should be selected with reference to his special 
qualifications.^' — From the Report of the Commission 
of Inquiry into the Supplies for the British Army in 
the Crimea, p. 12 et seq. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE BIVOUAC : SICKNESS AND SUFFERINGS. 

** * Poor race of men ! ' said the pitying spirit, 
* Dearly ye pay for your primal fall ; 
Some flowrets of Eden ye still inherit, 

But the trail of the serpent is over them all." 

LaUah Rookh. 

The first attack which I have described, as 
having been made on the breastwork and 
stockade of Kemundine, was attended with no 
apparent results, and might in fact be regarded 
as merely a sort of reconnoissance. 

The enemy had now re-occupied the same 
position in great force, and had much strength- 
ened it by the construction of additional stock- 
ades; when on the 10th of June it was resolved 
to make another grand attack on this point, in 
order to dislodge and drive them from it. 

During the harassing duties which had pre- 
ceded this second attack, I had not escaped my 
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share of that sickness which had become so 
prevalent amongst our troops. 

Cholera, jungle-fever, and other complaints 
of the most malignant natm-e, had already 
greatly thinned our ranks. I had had a severe 
attack of dysentery, which I could not shake 
off; but, reluctant to leave my post, and un- 
willing that extra duty should devolve on such 
of my hard-worked comrades as still kept out 
of the doctor's list, I had from day to day — 
notwithstanding the remonstrances and en- 
treaties of my excellent friend. Dr. Brad- 
ford — deferred placing myself on the sick 
report; but endeavoured by the use of ano- 
dynes to allay those sufferings consequent on 
that virulent disease. 

This sort of " patching up " — as Bradford 
called it — he informed me, could not last; 
and the miserable night we spent en bivouac 
under a pitiless rain, before the stockade at 
Kemundine, completely brought me to a stand- 
still. 

The painful trials I endured on that 
occasion surpass any description I can give; 
and never shall I cease to feel the deepest 
sense of gratitude towards those kind and 
attentive comrades and friends, who afforded 
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me all the solace and relief in their power, 
during the hours of intense pain and misery 
I was then fated to endure ! 

Yes! Bradford and Staunton ! devoted and 
generous friends ! never will your kind offices 
on that occasion, be obliterated from my mind I 
i— and would to Heaven you were able to 
peruse these sincere, though faintly-expressed 
sentiments of a still grateful heart I 

Bradford, — ^the weather-beaten, seasoned, 
old Peninsular veteran, — appeared proof against 
every ailing, incident to exposure and climate ; 
and Staimton's more youthful, but even more 
herculean frame, seemed likewise to set both 
equally at naught. These my staunch and well- 
tried friends, have long since mouldered in the 
dust; whilst the hand which then fell powerless 
from their vigorous and friendly grasp, now 
wields the pen that records the unceasing 
sorrow caused by their untimely end ! 

Although reduced to almost infantile weak- 
ness by the debilitating effects of my disease ; 
still, when actually under fire, and engaged 
with the enemy, a sort of mechanical impulse, 
an artificial flow of strength and spirits, — if 
I may so express it, — enabled me to keep my 
position in the ranks ; to advance with the rest; 
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to cheer on my men to the attack ; whilst the 
excitement of the moment even rendered me 
insensible to those acute torments, that over- 
powering sense of physical pain, by which at 
other periods I was continually oppressed. 

But when amidst torrents of rain, the even- 
ing loweringly closed in ; when the recall was 
sounded; when without food, or tents,* or shelter 
of any kind, we lay down thoroughly drenched, — 
starving with hunger and with cold, — upon the 
flooded ground; then was I assailed with suffer- 
ings so intense as can only be imagined by those 
who have been victims to that excruciating and 
most trying disease : sufferings every moment 
further increased by exposure to wet and cold. 

Feeling, then, as if some Promethean vulture 
were tearing my very vitals from their inmost 
frame, did I, silently, — impiously, — curse the 
moment when I first beheld the light : the cruel 
destiny which had placed me in such a state ! 

* So little foresight was, it is said, evinced on this occa- 
sion, that the men were not even provided with blankets 
or great-coats ! Was, or was not the Quarter-Master- 
General s department to blame for this ? or with whom 
rested such an imputation of carelessness and neglect ? 
These are questions which may recur in future wars, 
unless the duties of the staff be not only more accurately 
defined, but tnore rigidly enforced than at the present day. 
VOL. II. L 
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These frenzied feelings, happily, soon gave 
way to a calmer and a better mood ; I mentally 
implored pardon for their utterance ; but I also 
prayed fervently to my Maker for a speedy 
release from such torments, by the merciful 
hand of death ! 

What would I not at that sad moment 
have given for one of those missiles from the 
Burmese " ginjals/' which occasionally crashed 
through the tall surrounding jungle, — what 
would I not then have given, that one of these 
should find a billet in my throbbing brain ! 

But it was apparently otherwise " written:'* 
fate had not so decreed. 

During the recent attack, I commanded 
the company to which I belonged ; and on the 
sounding of the recall, when my men were 
preparing — as they best could — to bivouac for 
the night ; then, exhausted by sufibring, I lay 
me down under a dripping bush, on the rank 
wet grass, in the fervent expectation of being 
shortly relieved by death. 

My pay-sergeant approached the spot where 
I helplessly lay upon the ground. He was one 
of those hardy, seasoned veterans, whom nei- 
ther climate, exposure, age, wounds nor sick- 
ness had power to afiect. He came to receive 
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instructions respecting the company then under 
my command : with a last ^effort, I told him 
what I considered best to do, and begged he 
would, if possible, cause Dr. Bradford to be 
found and sent without delay. 

After the sergeant had left me, a momen- 
tary lull in my acute sufferings ensued; during 
those brief intervals of reprieve, the events 
of my past life, together with the semblance 
of friends and relatives, appeared to glide with 
a sort of strange kaleidoscopic rapidity before 
my clouded sight. 

A violent paroxysm of pain would then 
return, during which (and strange that the 
thought should at such a moment intrude itself 
upon my mind) I distinctly recollect feeling, 
the not very charitable wish, that my cousin 
Guardsman were in my place ; nay, that even 
the whole Household Brigade could at this 
cheerless moment be made to relieve us at our 
present post : so fully exemplifying the rela- 
tive position of the " Guards" and that of their 
" more fortunate brethren of the Line." 

Thus frequently, though unjustly, are our 
antipathies apt to turn from a vicious system, 
against those, whom that system favours and 
protects ! 

l2 
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« 4e « « 4e 

As I lay thus, helpless and in agony 
upon the cold, wet ground, every minute ap- 
peared an age; but Bradford came hurrying 
up at last. My faithful &iend, George Staun^ 
ton, had likewise found me out ; Larkins and 
Jack Lorimer, though sufferers themselves 
(and how few were not, at this time of uni- 
versal suffering?) were also present, offering 
their sympathy — for little else could they be- 
stow. I was carried by Bradford's directions 
to the fallen trunk of a large tree ; they hacked 
down with their swords a few branches, with 
which — ^as well as the fast-approaching dark- 
ness would permit — they endeavoured vainly 
to construct some sort of shelter against the 
wet : Staunton tried, moreover, to light a fire ; 
his efforts were ineffectual, for the rain again 
came down in torrents upon our devoted 
heads, drenching us anew to the very skin. 

My trials appeared now to have reached a 
climax : I felt convinced that I could not sur- 
vive their violence, and again prayed earnestly 
for death. Staunton, seated on the trunk of 
the fallen tree, had carefully wrapped me in 
his dripping cloak ; and Bradford, kneeling 
by my side, and grasping my hand within his 
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own, bent over, to whisper the few words of 
comfort he ventured to bestow. 

The rain continued to fall, as it falls only 
during the violence of an Indian monsoon. 
Darkness had closed around, and, — increasing 
the horrors of this desolation, — the savage yells 
of the enemy fell ever and anon upon the ear, 
mingled with those of prowling beasts of prey. 

I remember closing ray eyes in the agonies 
of pain, of utter despondency, of unutterable 
despair, after entreating Bradford to release 
me by any means he could, devise — were it 
even by death — from the acute sufferings I 
then endured. 

" My poor fellow," said he, warmly pressing 
me by the hand, " I have sent for something 
which I trust will give you relief." He again 
bent over me, and whilst whispering words of 
patience and consolation, I felt — amidst the 
cold rain from Heaven pouring upon my up- 
turned face — I felt one warm, one genial drop 
of pity, fall on my fevered brow. I opened 
languidly my eyes. Obscurity rested on all 
around; yet even at that appaUing moment, 
amidst the Cimmerian darkness enshrouding 
that gloomy scene, my imagination distinctly 
portrayed good Bradford's benevolent face: 
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his qaiyeriog lip ; bis moistened eye : the pure 
soorce of that sympathising and soothing tear ! 

That tear fell like oil upon the troubled 
waters of my perturbed spirit ; solacing it for 
the moment, with those warm feelings of grati- 
tude and friendship thence induced. 

Bradford's messenger had now returned; 
I swallowed the contents of a small vial he 
conveyed^ which soon produced a lethargic 
sleep. I fell into a state of happy repose; 
but on returning to consciousness, the cold, 
grey dawn once ^nore disclosed a most cheer* 
less and melancholy scene. The violence of 
the rain had considerably abated; a damp, 
chilling, and intense cold succeeded the tor- 
rents which had fallen during the night, and 
as the soldiers painfully moved their stiflfened 
limbs, and arose from beds of mud, it was 
with difficulty they could gra§p the rusty 
firelocks in their benumbed hands. 

How different under such circumstances is 
the aspect of soldiers aroused from a wet and 
cheerless bivouac, and silently forming, to 
attack a savage foe, from the gay holiday-look 
of some crack regiment turning out for a field- 
day in the Phoenix or St. James's Park ! 

Nor would any one unacquainted with the 
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real nature of the " pomp and circumstance 
of glorious war," imagine that the wretched- 
looking figures, saturated with rain ; be- 
grimed with mud ; arrayed in tattered and dis* 
coloured garments, shivering with ague and 
with cold; rising like spectres from their chill- 
ing bivouac — no one, I say, unacquainted 
with the hardships of actual service, could for 
an instant imagine that the unsightly beings 
thus paraded, — without even a preparatory 
meal, and in expectation of an immediate and 
bloody assault, — could possibly be of the same 
bone, and flesh, and blood, as those noble- 
looking fellows whose head -quarters is St. 
James's Palace and the Horse Guards: of those 
glorious soldiers, who like greyhounds straining 
in the slips, are ever ready at their country's 
call ; (though only thus appealed to during a 
European War :) who on every opportunity they 
have had: in the Peninsula, in Holland, at 
Waterloo, at Alma, Inkernian, and Sebastopol, 
have ever proved themselves equal — but not 
superior — to the Line : that " thin red line 
which has ne'er been known to quail." 

Such a system is unfair to all — unfair to 
the Guards as well as to the Line — for no 
one will do those brave men the great injustice 
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to suppose, they would voluntarily shun duties, 
that hence, fall heavier on the Line : that Line, 
in common comradeship with which, they have 
lately suffered, fought, and conquered every foe ! 

The Guards have lately fraternised with 
the Line — the Line cannot but admire the 
Guards — but, notwithstanding this mutual 
esteem, a vicious system causes nevertheless, 
an ill feeling between the two ; a feeling whose 
existence cannot be denied. 

Far be it from the " Linesman" to advo- 
cate aught to dim a single jewel of the Crown. 
But if superior rank, pay, privileges, and im- 
munities must be bestowed upon a certain class 
of the Household Troops; (to the exclusion of 
others even of that Force), then, let those su- 
perior privileges, rank, and pay, be duly earned, 
both by officers and men — not, on the one 
hand, by aristocratic influence and wealth — on 
the other, by mere physical appearance and 
outward show — but with both, by superior 
military qualifications, by merit, and distin- 
guished service in the field. Let the honoured 
position appertaining to Her most Gracious 
Majesty's Guards, be the reward of only such : 
let every Guardsman, — to be thus honoured, — 
have, in the field, first gained, the Cross of 
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Valour and of Merit, wherewith to adorn his 
breast. 7%en give the Guards whatever privi- 
leges you please; further heart-burnings would 
in that case, assuredly not exist ; nor — I can 
venture to affirm — would one soldier in the 
whole service be then found to cavil or demur. 

We have, during the last campaign, learnt 
much from our gallant allies, the French ; but 
much more have we yet to learn, as far as our 
military system is concerned; and wherefore 
should we not take a leaf out of so good a 
book, particularly in what relates to the organ- 
ization of tieir " Guards." 

The following is a sketch of Napoleon's 
VieiUe Garde: — 

" The average age of a Grenadier de la Garde 
was 35 ; a small number were under 30 ; but some 
hundreds of the men and three-fourths of the under- 
officers were upwards of 40 years old. 

^' The average length of service of the men of the 
Regiment was 15 years; and they had seen as many 
campaigns : many of the under-officers, and 200 or 300 
of the Grenadiers, had seen from 20 to 25 campaigns. 
On leaving France for Waterloo, the Regiment counted 
in its ranks upwards of 1000 decorations, and from 
40 to 50 dotatiotis, in an effective force of only 
1300 men. The company to which we had the 
honour to belong, 133 Knights of the Order out of 
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the 160 officers and Grenadiers of which it was 
composed. 

" One-fifth of the Grenadiers had been under- 
officers in the Line; from the Guards the officers 
and under -officers who wished to exchange their 
stripes and tassels of cotton for an epaulette^ had 
only to express the wish, and in a week afterwards 
they received in the Line of the Young Guard, the 
rank of Sub-Lieutenant (for Corporals), Lieutenants 
(for Sergeants), and the Sergeant-Major was often 
made a Captain at once. 

" For a long time exposed to marches, fatigues, 
privations, bivouacs — burnt by the sun, and bleached 
by the frost — the Grenadier of the Guard was dry 
and thin: obesity was unknown in pur ranks. 
Everything in these iron men was the result of ex- 
perience — the heart, the body, and the calves of the 
legs. One could march through the world with such 

men. 

1* 1* I* 1* 

" At the head of such troops, officers of cor- 
responding talents and skill were indispensable — 
and they were not wanting in the glorious Vieille 
Garde.''* 

Thus the French "Guards" had the ad- 
vantage of being not only composed of tried 
soldiers ; of veterans who had earned the pri- 

* From Mauduit*s " History of the First Days of 
the Grand Army of Napoleon I." 
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vileges they enjoyed: similar qualifications 
were not only required in their officers, but 
these officers were required to possess likewise 
" corresponding talents and skill." No wonder, 
that, composed of such materials, the Vteille 
Garde should have obtained the reputation it 
enjoys to the present day, and which is likely, 
in future wars, to be emulated by the new 
Imperial Guards of France. 

Some, among the officers of our " Guards," 
might argue — but their number could not be 
great — that any alteration in the present sys** 
tem would unjustly interfere with their " vested 
rights y that having paid largely for the pri-* 
vilege of rapid advancement, without military 
knowledge, or, (unless in European wars), mili-» 
tary service of any kind, the annulment of 
such a compact would be an act of injustice 
which could not possibly be admitted. 

The best reply to such gentlemen would 
be a grant by the country of the full regula- 
tion price of their commissions, and the liberty 
to enjoy that ease they so much value, in the 
full freedom of civil life, with the recom- 
mendation to vary their dolce far niente by 
studying the History of the British Guards, 
whose duties, these "traffickers" would find, 
consisted (immediately after their formation, 
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upwards of two hundred years ago), not in the 
easy occupation of a "club" and London life, 
but in their services being rendered available 
— ^like those of the Marines and of the Line 
at the present day — ^in our remotest colonies 
of those olden times. The " Guards" were 
then sent to Sierra Leone; they garrisoned 
Tanp^iers ; they acted — including, sometimes, 
even the "Horse Guards," — (hence, perhaps, 
the term of " Horse Marine,") very generally 
ias Marines on board our fleets : what is more, 
they did that duty well. 

If in the day« of Charles the Second, when 
all this occurred — if the Guards enjoyed higher 
pay and privileges than the rest of the army, 
that additional pay was meant to cover the 
extra expense to which they were exposed, from 
having no barracks, and being billeted in those 
portions of London that had been spared diur- 
ing the great conflagration of 1666. 

The " home" duties of the " Guards"— 
T— independent of the " foreign service " re- 
quired of them to perform — were then far more 
onerous than at the present time; and amongst 
other minor duties which devolved upon them, 
may be enumerated those of conveying and 
guarding treasure from the Pay -Office in 
London to the different out-ports ; as also of 
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aiding the officers of Excise in the collection 
of the revenue. 

Such were then the duties of the Guards 
at home ; they had moreover at that time, not 
only colonial service to perform (for we read 
of portions of the Guards being sent to Tan- 
giers, and even Sierra Leone,) but were em- 
ployed as Marines on board our fleets, and 
in that capacity did good service in the naval 
wars (with Holland) of those days. Would 
our present Guardsmen like such work as 
this ? Not quite so pleasant, it may be pre- 
sumed, as idling about St. James's and the 
Clubs ! 

If, therefore, the " Brigade of Foot Guards" 
endeavour to establish, on ancient precedents 
and history, a claim to the continuance of those 
privileges and immunities they still so unjustifi- 
ably enjoy, such arguments would only be turned 
against themselves; whilst far greater claims 
might be made by the Household Cavalry Bri- 
gade, whose ranks were chiefly filled, at the 
time of their formation, by " gentlemen " * of 

* In 1667, the Life Guards, consisting of three 
troops, amounted to 35 officers, 12 trumpeters, 3 kettle- 
dnimmers,and 600 "private gentlemen." — From Rafter's 
** Household Troops." 
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birth and education: similar to the Gardes du 
Corps of the Kings of France. 

Why then, should the Household Brigade 
of Infantry, continue to enjoy privileges which 
the Household Brigade of Cavalry no longer 
continue to enjoy ? 

« « « « « 

Had v«re also a Vieille Garde, constituted 
as vjras that of France, many a gallant fellow, 
who had fought his Sovereign's battles in 
every part of the world, would then, at least, 
be rewarded by being occasionally in his most 
gracious Sovereign's sight. That Sovereign 
might then, indeed, look with pride and satisr 
faction on this warlike^ and medalled phalanx 
of her devoted "Guards:" men whose devo- 
tion had been tested in every possible peril, by 
sea and land — in the storm, in the battle, in 
the trying exile of a pestilential clime. 

Her Majesty would then be surrounded, — ' 
if not exclusively by the aristocracy of birth, 
— at least by that of valour and of merit: 
the privileges of the " Guards " would not 
then be cavilled at ; that ill feeling which is 
now said to exist, would thereby be dispelled ; 
and in such a Vieille Garde, her Majesty would 
have a set of noble defenders, whose envied 
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and exalted position had been nobly earned, 
ready to lay down their lives for their Sove- 
reign, and whose loyal motto, in such a cause, 
might be, like that of la Vieille Garde:— ''Elle 

meurt mats ne se rend pas ! " 

* « « « « 

But a truce to dissertations, and what may, 
perhaps, be considered Utopian theories of *' re- 
form." 

We were — ere thus starting off at a tangent, 
— describing not only the pitiable appearance, 
but the pitiable condition of our troops, when 
daylight on the morning of the 11th of June, 
1824, aroused them from the wretchedness of 
their mud-trodden and saturated lairs. 

There we stood : the very pictures of misery 

and starvation ; shivering in the drifting rain 

and damp chilling blast; cold, wet, and hunger, 

having apparently almost completed their last 

sad work on our nearly exhausted frames. 

"Oar gavness and our gilt were all besmirched 
With rainy halting in those flooded fields. 

Big Mars seem'd fairly beggar 'd in our host." 

And well from the towering stockade before 

us, might the Burman chiefs, with Grandpre, 

have then exclaimed : — 

'* Yon island carrions, desperate of their bones 
111 favouredly become the morning field : 
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Their draggled curtaius poorly are let loose. 
And the air shakes them passing scornfully. 
Do but behold yon poor and starved band, 
And your foir show shall suck away their souls, 
Leaving them but the shells and husks of men. 
There is not work enough for all our hands ; 
Scarce blood enough in all their sickly veins 
To give each naked, trenchant dah^^ a stain." 

Slowly and sullenly did the soldiers now 
fall into their respective ranks ; there were no 
signs of breakfast, and " John Atkins " likes 
not even to fight on an empty paunch. Still, 
there might be something to eat within the 
stockade — there was assuredly nothing to be 
had mthout — and that consideration, together 
with the prospect of an approaching fight, 
appeared, in some measure, to reconcile " John 
Atkins" to his lot. 

The powerful opiate I had taken the night 
before, was fast losing its soothing power; 
fresh suflferings had again to be endured ; but 
rousing myself with a mighty effort, I sum- 
moned sufficient strength and resolution to 
occupy my position in the ranks. 

In this state of exhaustion and of pain, 

every minute seemed an age, and T listened 

most impatiently for the expected signal to 

move forward to the attack, in the perhaps 

* The Burmese war-knife. 
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unhallowed, but fervent hope, that a bullet 
from the, as yet inactive, and still invisible 
foe, might terminate at once my sufferings and 
my life. 

" Oh, Death ! " could I then appropriately 
have exclaimed, "where is thy sting? Oh, 
Grave! where is thy victory?" for most fer- 
vently, on that trjdng occasion, amidst such 
acute corporeal anguish, did I court the cold 
embrace of both ! 

It was, however, written, that such was 
not then, to be my " nusseeb," * or fate. 

Every preparation for the assault had now 
been made ; but not an enemy showed him.- 
self above the continuous line of the stockade, 
and in consequence of this seeming supineness 
of the Burmese, we suspected that some am- 
bush had been laid, wherein to entrap our 
troops. It was, nevertheless, determined to 
storm this formidable defence : the anxiously 
looked- for "Advance!" at length shrilly 
soimded in our ears, and instantly produced 
a most startling and electrifying effect. 

This summons to battle, seemed sponta- 
neously to warm the stagnant and frozen blood 

* The Orientals are mostly fatalists, and the word 
** nusseeb " (fate) is constantly in their mouths. 
VOL. II. M 
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in our noble soldiers' veins: they responded 
unanimously to the call by three regular, deaf- 
ening British cheers, and then rushed headlong 
to the assault. 

The ladders were planted ; the top of the 
palisades was gained ; not a shot had yet been 
filled ; not a single enemy had as yet been 
seen. The pause of a few seconds ensued; 
our gallant fellows then leaped simultaneously 
into the stockade, when, to our surprise, we 
found it deserted by the foe : our savage 
enemies had all fled ! 

The Burmese had, it appeared, silently re- 
tired during the night, leaving us in undis- 
puted possession of the great stockade of 
Kemundine.* 

The artificial stimulus of excitement, which 
notwithstanding suffering and debility, had hi- 
therto kept me on my legs, now ceasing to 
exist, left me an unresisting victim to the 
combined influence of bodily exhaustion and 
the intensest pain. A cloudy dimness came 
over my sight; a sickening faintness crept 

* It may, perhaps, be deemed worthy of notice, how 
much the tactics of the Burmese, in this war, resembled 
those of the Russians during the recent struggle in the 
East, a parallel that might be carried further in other 
respects. 
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slowly through my frame ; I staggered forward 
like a drunken man — have next a sort of in- 
distinct recollection of stumbling over the 
prostrate body of a dead Burmese, of which 
several were scattered about the interior of the 
stockade. Nothing further can I recall to 
mind, until I found myself lifted from a dhooly, 
and deposited at my humble billet in Ran- 
goon. 

« ^ 4^ ^ « 

I may, and no doubt shall, be criticised for 
thus descanting on personal sufferings during 
that miserable bivouac ; perhaps for dwelling 
also at too great length, on the subsequent 
illness which brought me to the very door of 
death. In doing so, no spurious sympathy is 
sought for in one individual case: hundreds and 
thousands of my brother-soldiers of the Line, 
have, at different periods of their tropical and 
colonial service, undergone as much ; nay, even 
more ; and we would all, if requisite, I feel 
convinced, endure similar sufferings again, in 
our Queen's and country's cause ! 

The object is here to show: first, the 
reckless, inefficient system, which, for want of 
enforcing those precautionary measures dic- 
tated by common prudence and by common 
M 2 
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sense, thus uselessly entailed such wholesale 
human misery, whilst those who caused it, slept 
nightly in their beds. It is wished to expose the 
injustice of a system which condemns one class 
of men to such hardships and sufferings, 
whilst another class reaps all the advantage 
and reward; it is intended to show the ill 
feeUng thus engendered, as illustrated in my 
individual case. 

Some may object that I have darkened my 
picture with a too gloomy shade : 

" Let those, jest at scars, who never felt a wound.'* 

The sketch of a " bivouac *' at Epsom, or on 
Ascot Heath ; an expedition to the Dargle or 
Wicklow Hills; duties at Dublin Castle or 
St. James's, would no doubt, admit of far less 
sombre hues ; but to every " Linesman " who 
has witnessed such scenes as above described, 
do I appeal, and ask whether I have in aught 
exaggerated or not ? 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE REGIMENTAL SURGEON. 

" Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power 
By doctrines fashion'd to the varying hour ; 
But to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e'en his failings lean'd to virtue's side ; 
Whilst in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watch'd and wept, he pray'd and felt for all." 

Goldsmith. 

Army Doctors are often stigmatised as callous 
to human suffering, by constantly witnessing 
death and mutilation in so many varied and 
agonising forms. 

There is no doubt of the human mind being 
so peculiarly constituted, that in time, it be- 
comes by the mere force of habit, often indif- 
ferent, and even sometimes reconciled, to the 
most heart-rending and repulsive scenes ; the 
feelings of sympathy and compassion may thus, 
in some, — ^it is to be hoped but few, — ^instances 
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be completely blunted or nearly extinct ; and it 
is with regret, I must confess, that I have during 
the course of my service, beheld a few excep- 
tional instances of unfeeling conduct, and some 
of very great neglect amongst military medical 
men. Did the rules of the service, or the 
vigilance of commanding oflScers, only enforce 
the delivery of daily official reports from regi- 
mental medical officers (as in the case of the 
captain and subaltern of the day) occasional 
irregularities might, no doubt, be prevented ; 
and it would in other respects be, probably, 
conducive to the good of the service at large. 

It must, however, be admitted that such 
objectionable characters, and such irregularities, 
are exceptions, and exceptions of most unfrequent 
occurrence : the general rule is, I am happy to 
aver, usually quite the reverse ; and many are 
the amiable and estimable men I have known 
among surgeons in the army ; a class that is 
still most hardly used, debarred as they have 
hitherto been from all those distinctions and 
military honours which they so often nobly 
earn, amidst the dangers and arduous duties 
entailed by their onerous profession, not only 
under fire, among the dead and dying on the 
field of battle, but amid those far worse and 
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less known dangers of the crowded and often 
pestilential wards of military hospitals, in every 
part of the world, from the frozen regions of 
Canada and Newfoundland, to the sweltering 
heat of the West Indies and Sierra Leone, or 
that of the scorchmg winds of Scinde and 
Hindostan. 

Is it just, that such men as Dr. Thompson, 
of the 44th Regiment, who so nobly behaved 
at the Alma ; or Dr. Sandwith, who helped so 
gallantly at the defence of Kars : is it just, 
that actions such as these, performed by men 
of this sterling stamp, should pass away un- 
honoured and unrecorded, to be soon obli- 
terated by the destroying hand of time? Surely 
where honours and decorations have been so 
lavishly bestowed upon the "Staff,'' a few 
might be reserved for actions of this kind; 
albeit performed by that hitherto unnoticed 
and neglected class, — our military medical 
men ! 

At the period I have just alluded to, of my 
severe illness at Rangoon, I had the good 
fortune to be under the medical charge of my 
excellent friend Dr. Bradford, whose care and 
attention were unremittingly bestowed. 

The struggle of a naturally strong consti- 
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tution, against death, had been severe ; my con- 
valescence was tedious. The goddess Hygeia 
kept still aloof, and only coyly and by degrees 
appeared to flutter timidly around the bed of 
sickness and of suffering, to which I had so 
long been confined. 

Many of my comrades and brother-officers 
were in as bad a plight. Lieutenant Willoughby, 
for whom I had long entertained the greatest 
friendship, was even worse. We then shared 
together the same hut, in which was likewise 
a young ensign of the name of Everest, who 
soon exchanged this humble dwelling for the 
narrower confines of the grave. 

The patience and resignation of this poor 
boy excited the admiration and sympathy of 
all ; even of such suflferers in common, as our- 
selves. 

Staunton, who had become acquainted with 
him during his visits to me, was now constantly 
at his side; good Bradford's attentions were 
unceasing, but all of no avail. Poor fellow ! he 
expired in Bradford's arms, with Staunton's 
hand within his grasp. 

" My kind friend," said he to the latter, 
" to your care I now consign what I most 
value, for her whom I hold dearest in this 
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world: take charge of this miniature; 'tis my 
mother's portrait. My only, my beloved sister 
is shortly to leave England for Madras; give 
her, — and into her hands alone — this memento 
of our fond departed parent : tell my dearest 
Lucy, her image to the last, was uppermost in 
my mind, her name on my dying lips ! " 

These were poor Everest's last words: the 
expiring flame of life, flickering upwards during 
their utterance, sank with his voice ; glimmered 
again for a second, and the boy's spirit soared 
aloft ! 

Such were the scenes, — more trying far 
than those of the battle-field, — which constantly 
harrowed Bradford's kind heart ; and — as he 
afterwards related ; — he at one time thought 
that neither Willoughby nor myself could pos- 
sibly have escaped young Everest's sad fate. 

Poor Willoughby ! indeed, at one time, he 
was quite given up: at this crisis, the poor 
fellow would often during the hours of dark- 
ness, whilst in a sort of delirium, call out for 
something wherewith to slake his thirst: some- 
thing wherewith to moisten his parched and 
burning throat, and apply to his fevered and 
throbbing brow. Often on such occasions, 
when unable to rise or afford him any as- 
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sistance myself; often then, like an apparition, 
would Bradford start up ready dressed, from a 
mat he had spread in the passage, outside our 
little mud- walled room, and where he had been 
snatching some brief moments of sleep ; whilst 
ready to watch the progress of the remedies he 
had administered at certain critical stages of 
Willoughby's disease. 

For weeks and weeks together, when sick- 
ness was committing the greatest ravages at 
Rangoon, Bradford was never once known to 
have divested himself of his clothes; never 
once to have enjoyed the respite of a single 
night, or even a single hour in bed. 

Day and night would this noble fellow be 
found indefatigably at his post, administering 
indiscriminately both to officers and to men, 
not only the physical appliances of the "leech's" 
art, but the kind and soothing words of comfort 
ever so readily flowing from his sympathising 
and benevolent breast; assuaging the fears, 
raising the hopes, and acting thus, at once mo- 
rally and physically on his patient's health. 

In this manner, Bradford performed, no 
doubt, many a cure, and destroyed the germs 
of many a disease, which under even more 
skilful treatment, but with a less kind-hearted, 
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attenive, and compassionate practitioner, might 
perhaps never have been effected. 

Such at least v^as the result I more than 
once experienced, whilst under this excellent 
fellow's kind, nay, more than parental care ; 
for few parents could have stood the incessant 
watchings, the unremitting attention which he 
displayed towards every patient entrusted to 
his charge. 

Bred up in the rough school of the Penin- 
sular War, Bradford made light of those pri- 
vations, and want of comforts, which others 
would, perhaps, have considered as hardships t 
hardships too intolerable to be endured. But 
so long as Bradford could smoke his cheroot^ 
and be able in any way to alleviate human 
misery and distress, he was perfectly satisfied, 
and cared for nothing more. 

In those days our undress cap consisted 
of a tall, conical, pasteboard machine, covered 
with black oil-skin : an appendage something 
like the head-dress both of soldiers and civilians 
of the present time, and though larger in its 
dimensions, just as ill calculated either for 
ornament, for comfort, or for use. 

When divested of the chin -strap, this 
strange funnel-shaped article required the 
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nice balancing of a milk-maid's pail, to retain 
its position on the wearer's head, which, 
strangely enough, it appeared never to have 
been meant to protect either from rain or 
sun, from heat or cold, and as little from an 
enemy's blows. 

However, though this unsightly-looking 
head-gear were totally devoid of all these 
very requisite qualifications, it certainly did 
possess one useftd point, and that in an eminent 
degree ; for it was not unfrequently converted 
into a sort of portable magazine, in which 
were often snugly deposited various little 
articles that might otherwise have been in- 
convenient, nay, impossible, to carry about. 

To this useful purpose did Bradford in- 
variably apply the aforesaid " chako," which 
was by him frequently made to contain, be- 
sides the invariable supply of cigars and 
provisions for the day, other sundries, which 
to a more fastidious taste might, perchance, 
have not been deemed quite fitting com- 
panions either for his head or for his rations 
of biscuit and salt beef. Fishing-tackle of all 
sorts, hooks, hues, and bait of different kinds, 
such as pieces of raw fish, worms, and 
** gentles," might sometimes be seen creeping 
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forth ; and when in quest of his pocket-hand- 
kerchief, a biscuit, or a cheroot, good Bradford 
would occasionally doff this portable magazine, 
and display to the wondering spectator all the 
treasures it contained. 

Poor Bradford's earthly race hath long 
since been run, and his many virtues will, 
no doubt, in a better world, meet their well- 
merited reward. 

But under the above fictitious name, by 
which I have endeavoured faintly to describe 
the best, the kindest, the most humane of 
surgeons and of men, he may perhaps be re- 
cognised by many a military peruser of these 
my lucubrations, who will also bless him in 
his heart, as I have so often done. 

Remiss, moreover, would I be indeed, 
were I ever to forget the kind attentions of 
my friend Staunton, and of such of my brother- 
officers — alas ! but few in number — who es- 
caped on that occasion the effects of the fearful 
sickness, which had reduced to such a skeleton 
that once noble force. 

Such is ever the case amongst military 
men; and although we, generally speaking, 
waste but few unavailing regrets upon those 
who are dead and gone, yet, contradictory as 
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it may seem, there is no stronger tie upon 
earth than the *' Camaradschaft" — as the Ger- 
mans call it — originating amidst common 
sufferings and dangers, and constantly im- 
pending death. 

Slowly and sluggishly to me, did the 
damp inclement months of June and July, 
drag on their weary lengths, during my tedious 
convalescence ; I, however, felt a sort of selfish 
satisfaction in the thought, that although in- 
active myself, all the activity of others, could be 
turned to little or no account. 

In fact, with the exception of the enormous 
losses we had already sustained by disease, 
through the united effects of exposure, a 
pestilential climate, and unwholesome food, 
nothing yet had been done since our landing 
at Rangoon. The Burmese were collecting 
their forces in overwhelming numbers on all 
sides, and it was only now, the discovery was 
made, that Uttle could be effected until the 
month of January should bring about again 
a renewal of the fine season, and a cessation 
of the rains. 

Although this conviction had thus, at the 
eleventh hour, been impressed on the "Powers" 
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that were ; with the strangest infatuation, the 
troops continued to be as much exposed and 
harassed, by the prosecution of a useless gue- 
rilla warfare, in the attack of insignificant 
villages and stockades. 

Whether or no the Commander-in-Chief 
had been trammelled in his movements by 
the " Political Commissioner'' (that incubus 
to all military operations) I cannot, of course, 
pronounce ; however, the Commander-in-Chief 
was about this time relieved from the pre- 
sence of so embarrassing an appendage ; for im- 
paired health obliged that functionary to take 
his departure from Rangoon, and proceed to 
Calcutta, where he shortly afterwards died. 

Sir Archibald Campbell was now appointed 
sole *' Commissioner" for the affairs of Ava; 
" but," says the chronicler of these events,* 
" no opportunity was afforded for the exercise 
of his diplomatic functions, for we now wit- 
nessed what had never before occurred in the 
East — a nation seeing us for four or five 
months in possession of their principal sea- 
port town, and not opening the slightest com- 
munication, but, on the contrary, studiously 

* Vide " Two Years in Ava," by an Officer of the 
^taflf. 
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avoiding any intercourse with us ; and thus it 
followed that we had hitherto gained scarcely 
more knowledge of the Burmahs than if we 
had never entered the country." 

A few of the native residents of Rangoon, 
anxious to return to their homes, had, how- 
ever, now succeeded, by eluding the vigilance 
of the Burmese outposts, in re-entering that 
town, where, meeting with kindness and good 
treatment, they were not backward in their 
endeavours to induce others of their fellow- 
countrymen to follow the same example. 
Still their number was comparatively few, 
whilst those who had the misfortune to fall 
into the hands of their miUtary compatriots, 
whilst making a similar attempt, were in- 
variably punished with death, accompanied by 
such horrible tortures as only savage ingenuity 
could have devised. 

The month of August had passed away ; 
September was far advanced, and I was still 
weak, helpless, and quite unable to move from 
off ray couch. The rains continued to fall ; 
sickness was even on the increase ; no fresh 
provisions had been obtained (save a few 
buffaloes which had been captured, and were 
reserved for the use of the hospitals), and tha 
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enemy surrounding us daily in greater and 
greater force, kept our outposts constantly 
engaged ; we had, moreover, sustained some 
serious losses, by falling inadvertently into 
several well-concerted anibuscades, laid for our 
simplicity by this barbarous, but wily, foe.* 

The 6lite of the troops of the " Golden 
Foot," called the " Invulnerables," had also 
lately arrived. They made a furious, though 
an unsuccessful, attack on the Dagon Pagodah, 
and brought the announcement of the near 
approach of the great Maha Bundoolah with 
his innumerable host. 

Such was at Rangoon the continued 
gloomy state of affairs, when, — thanks to a 
kind Providence, a naturally strong constitu- 
tion, and the unremitting care and attention 
of my good friend Bradford, — I at last suc- 
ceeded in casting forth the malignant incubus 
of disease ; and although greatly weakened and 
reduced, gladly reported myself once more as 
fit for duty, and was again able to participate 

* On the 8th of August we lost three ofl&cers and 
fifty men, killed and wounded, on the Dallacuik — a 
useless sacrifice of life, incurred by blindly falling into 
a trap, which we ought to have had discrimination enough 
to avoid ! 

VOL. II. N 
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in the toils and dangers of my surviving 
comrades and fellow-soldiers. 

As I am not writing a history of the dis- 
astrous Burmese campaign, I shall not de- 
tain my reader by enumerating the many in- 
significant skirmishes, stockade attacks, and 
fruitless enterprises, in which I took a part 
after returning to my duty; I shall say nothing 
of the more recent expeditions to Tavoy and 
Mergui ; to Martaban and Yeh. 

Neither will I recapitulate the constant 
succession of hardships, privations, and suf- 
ferings which, on such occasions, we con- 
stantly underwent : but, in order that some 
idea may be formed of the sort of enemy 
we had now almost daily to encounter, and 
how diflferent are the dangers incurred in 
contests with savages, from the more glorious 
and always more appreciated perils of civilised 
warfare, I intend sjiortly to borrow a de- 
scription of what- i myself witnessed, but 
which, in the quotation I propose to give, is 
most graphically expressed, and well illustrates 
the mode of warfare practised by our savage 
and inhuman foes. 

Amongst the many useless expeditions 
undertaken about this time, one composed of 
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the Light Brigade, a fine body of troops, was 
at the beginning of October, sent on a Quixotic 
expedition in the direction of Pegue. This 
party meeting with a serious repulse, at a place 
called Kykloo, (which cost us, in killed and 
wounded, six or seven officers and upwards of 
a hundred men) it was deemed requisite to 
send them a reinforcement, of which a portion 
of my regiment, and the whole of my own 
company formed a component part. 

We had marched during the entire night ; 
and late the following day, a halt was deter- 
mined on, to recruit our exhausted strength. 

"When at a short distance from the 
destined spot of encampment, we observed 
an immense number of vultures, adjutants, 
and other birds of prey, hovering in the air, 
and apparently disturbed by our approach, 
from a banquet which, it was supposed, might 
be offered by the carcase of a buffalo ; but, to 
our horror, we were soon undeceived, and one 
of the most disgusting instances of barbarity 
offered itself to our view that could possibly be 
conceived. The first object that struck us was 
a small gibbet, six feet high, erected at a very 
short distance from the road, and to which was 
suspended a human body, with the arms and 
n2 
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legs extended, and swollen to an enormous 
size, from the effects of putrefaction. A little 
further on, was another, bound to the trunk of 
a tr^e, and embowelled ; from a third the 
head had been severed and fastened between 
the shoulders ; others were hanging to trees 
with the heels uppermost ; and some were mu- 
tilated in a manner too dreadful for description. 
Occasionally the tattered remnants of a uni- 
form-jacket still adhered to the bodies, and 
convinced us that the twenty-seven corpses 
which we counted, were those of the unfor- 
tunate Sepoys who fell at Kykloo; and, al- 
though so fast falling to decay, that the fea- 
tures and colour of the bodies were no longer 
distinguishable, it was generally supposed that 
the remains of Captain Allen and Lieutenant 
Bond were among the number : two corpses 
having been seen with shoes on their feet. 
This horrible array, through which we were 
obliged to march, had quite a different effect 
on the troops, than that, the Burmahs had 
expected— not a word was uttered while we 
passed, save an unanimous declaration of re- 
venge from the European troops, who, in a low 
tone, denounced extermination against every 
Burmah they should meet." 
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Far be it from me to detract from the 
merits of the veterans of the Fopinsula and of 
Waterloo; but whilst their brilliant, though 
now long bygone exploits, are still periodically 
re-echoed, the poor fellows who since the con- 
clusion of the former continental war, have 
toiled, and fought, and bled, — at the same 
time incurring the far more trying perils of 
protracted exile, while exposed to a pestilential 
clime — dangers much more appalling than 
those to be braved at the " cannon's mouth :" 
— who in equally perilous, though compara- 
tively fgnored campaigns, against such foes as 
the Kaffirs or Burmese — these brave fellows : 
these hard-worked, enduring soldiers of the 
Line, have been rudely elbowed from the 
glorious temple of British fame, within whose 
walls are scarcely ever heard such names as : 
Ashantee or Ava, — New Zealand, — Kaffirland, 
— or Caboul : names often written in characters 
of blood with British gore ; too often (as in 
the case just instanced, and in many others 
which could be named) di-awn from helpless 
and tortured captives, by a blood-thirsty, cruel, 
and unrelenting foe ! 

« « « « « 

It cannot, under the circumstances related 
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in the foregoing quotation, be matter of sur- 
prise, if a stegi feeling of retribution should 
have pervaded the breasts of all our troops. 
With imprecations not " loud but deep," they 
vowed to give no further quarter to those who, 
by such unheard-of barbarities, had placed them- 
selves on a level with beasts of prey. Many a 
British bayonet was now carefully sharpened 
to revenge the savage and cruel tragedy at 
Kykloo. Hence many a British hand was 
deeply imbued with Burraan blood ! 

The plot was thickening fast, as more 
favourable weather now succeeded the hitherto 
incessant rains of the monsoon. I happened 
to form part of an expedition undertaken to- 
wards the latter end of November, against the 
ancient town of Pegue : whilst returning by 
water, we heard a heavy firing in the direction 
of Rangoon, and on our arrival there, learnt 
without surprise, that the town was at last in- 
vested by the whole Burman force, with Maha 
Bundoolah at its head. 

This Burmese array, which had been gra- 
dually assembling during the whole of the 
rainy season at Donabieu, (a large and strongly- 
fortified stockade, situated on the main branch 
of the Rangoon river,) was supposed to amount 
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to no less than seventy thousand men, accom- 
panied by a body of five hundred cavalry, a for- 
midable train of artillery, and a numerous flo- 
tilla of war-canoes. 

But although we had, in the first instance, 
so miserably miscalculated and underrated the 
resources of the Burmese, I can I think safely 
affirm, that not a man in our reduced and weak- 
ened force, but felt rejoiced, and gladly hailed 
the expected event of meeting our barbarous 
foes in an open field, and in a fair " stand-up '' 
fight. Nor had we long to wait an oppor- 
tunity thus to prove the " pith and mettle of 
our arms." 

This object, — after a great deal of coquet- 
ting on either side, — was at last partially 
effected on the 5th of December, 1824, when 
the whole of the left wing of the Burmese army 
deployed under cover of their entrenchments,* 

* •" The rapidity with which the Burmahs construct 
their works is almost inconceivable ; nor is the nature 
of their defences less to be admired ; making allowances 
for the deficiency of their resources, as contrasted with 
those of European nations. Each man digs a hole, in 
which he places himself under shelter ; these are con- 
nected together by one common trench, which is ad- 
vanced by regular zig-zag approaches, until within a few 
yards of the point of attack." — From Trant's "Two 
Years in Ava." 
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on the plain in front of the Great Pagodah, 
and boldly advanced to the attack. 

A regular engagement now took place, at 
the very commencement of which I was struck 
down by a shot, and carried in a state of 
insensibility to the rear. 

How long I remained in this condition I 
am not aware; an acute sense of bodily suflfer- 
ing, accompanied by a painful feeling of suffo- 
cation, were the first sensations I experienced 
of recovered consciousness and returning life ; 
a thick film appeared to cloud my sight, 
through which, however, I thought, I could 
faintly discern my friend Bradford, and his 
very presence served to give me some slight 
ray of hope. 

When, however, I attempted to speak, a 
gurgling sound issued from my chest ; my 
breath was impeded, as if by something rising 
in the throat, the blood gushed in a dark 
stream from my mouth, and I again became 
insensible to all that was passing around. 

From this state, I was at last aroused bv 
acute bodily pain; a sharp instrument ap- 
peared to penetrate my back, and this was 
followed by instantaneous relief. 

The wound had been inflicted by a musket 
ball, which had gone through the lungs and 
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lodged in the back, beneath one of the shoulder- 
blades. Fortunately for me, Bradford had dis- 
covered its locality ; the incision he had been 
obliged to make, in order to extract the ball, 
had aroused me from my lethargic state, and 
the mass of dark coagulated blood instantly 
discharged from this orifice, probably saved 
my life. 

I will not further detail the well-known 
effects of a severe gun-shot wound ; suffice it 
to say, that after being pronounced out of 
immediate danger, it was decided by a medical 
board, that I should be invalided ; and by the 
first opportunity, which occurred in the month 
of January, 1825 — accompanied by George 
Staunton, Bradford, and some of my other 
friends and brother-officers who had come to 
bid me farewell, — I was, in company with 
Willoughby, who had been likewise invalided 
— carried from my quarters to a boat, and 
thus conveyed on board of a vessel crowded 
with sick, maimed, and other wretched ob- 
jects like myself. 

That same evening, the vessel got under 
weigh, and bent her course towards Madras. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE SICK CERTIFICATE, AND AN UNEXPECTED 
RENCONTRE. 

" Before the curing of a strong disease. 
Even in the instant of repair and health, 
The fit is strongest ; evils that take leave, 
On their departure, most of all show evil.'* 

Shakspeare. 

Who — ^however depressed and weighed down 
by sickness, cares, or sorrow — has not, on 
escaping from the scenes of his sufferings, 
anticipated brighter prospects in the far vista 
of the future? Who; under such circum- 
stances, has not experienced a feeUng of glad- 
ness and exhilaration, — an elasticity of spirits, 
and a cheerfulness almost approaching to hap- 
piness, — not often felt by some, even during 
the full enjoyment of health, and under the 
concurrence of the most propitious circum- 
stances in life? 
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Such were my sensations, when, — as one 
of a large party of spectral-looking invalids, 
apparently, like myself, just snatched from the 
yawning jaws of the grave ; — I lost sight, at 
the commencement of the year 1825, of the 
muddy banks of the Irrawaddy, and bidding 
adieu to its pestilential shores, gladly steered 
for Madras; which — after Burmah — most of 
us regarded with sentiments nearly akin to 
those, wherewith we hail our native land. 

The freshness of the sea-breezes, the invi- 
gorating purity of the au* at this period of the 
year, when the north-easterly monsoon had 
recently passed away, our joyful feelings at 
escaping from the Golgotha we had just left 
— all conspired to elevate our hitherto drooping 
spirits, and to impart some little energy to our 
broken and languid frames ; and so intimately 
are moral and physical effects united and 
made manifest, when acting conjointly both 
on body and mind, that a few days at sea 
wrought almost incredible wonders on our 
poor, sickly, and emaciated invaUds. 

But many, ere leaving Rangoon, had too 
nearly approached the brink of the grave to 
be now arrested in their fatal course; and> 
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alas! some worn-out sufferer was almost daily 
consigned to the soldier's ocean-grave. 

Such melancholy occurrences were, as may 
be imagined, far from cheering to the rest of 
the survivors on board, and, in some instances, 
produced such despondency, as no doubt 
caused relapses, ending in fatal results. 

Poor Willoughby, now the companion of 
my sufferings, and sharer of my hopes, was 
frequently most sadly depressed. " I know," 
said he on one occasion, after we had con- 
signed the remains of two poor soldiers of our 
regiment to the deep, "I know, my dear 
fellow, that I shall never live to see Madras ; 
I have made my will, named you my executor: 
a trust which I hope you will not decline, and 
when what I anticipate shall have happened, 
the sooner you return your name for purchase 
the better, as you then will have the where- 
withal so to do ! " 

" Nonsense, old fellow,'* replied I, " don't 
be chicken-hearted; we've given the slip to the 
* dahs,' the spears, and ginjals of those con- 
founded Burmese ; and, what is more, I trust 
to all the diseases incident to their infernal 
country ; let us therefore hope you will now 
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soon be all right. 'Tis only having this morning 
seen those poor fellows sewn up in their 
hammocks, and launched off the grating, that 
has made you a little squeamish; therefore, 
come, rouse up! and don't encourage such 
gloomy thoughts." 

Poor Willoughby, however, insisted on 
executing his will; he therein bequeathed to 
me a considerable sum ; but happily, after a 
short time, he rallied in a most wonderful 
manner_and the hope of life again beamed 
upon the pale lineaments of his haggard face ; 
but he was still urgent in his request that 
I would avail myself of the money in his 
banker's hands, for the purchase of my lieute- 
nantcy, which I, however, with many thanks, 
declined ; first, because I had no hopes of 
being ever able to repay such a considerable 
sum, and, secondly, as — although still an 
Ensign when my corps first embarked on this 
ill-starred expedition, — so many casualties had 
already taken place, and so many more were 
likely to occur, that I had every prospect, if 
I only survived, of obtaining by a death va- 
cancy what my friend so generously offered 
to effect by other means. 

Nor was I wrong in this conclusion : for 
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shortly afterwards, as wfll be seen, although 
first subjected to one or two cruel disappoint- 
ments, (in consequence of being passed over to 
make way for more fortunate candidates, pos- 
sessing greater interest and patronage,) I, at 
last obtained without purchase, the step I had 
so fairly won. Nor, indeed, can a more cruel 
piece of injustice be perpetrated, than that of 
bestowing out of a corps, such vacancies as 
may have happened in the course of active ser- 
vice in the field ! 

Thus, in the army, do we without much 
compunction, step into oiu: predecessors' shoes! 
and but few unavailing regrets are wasted on 
the departed, for whom, during life, no sacri- 
fice would have been considered too great ! 

" Poor fellow ! he was indeed a trump," or 
" a better fellow never existed," are the tran- 
sient expressions of grief frequently uttered on 
contemplating the vacant place at the mess; 
occupied, perhaps, only the day befpre, by one, 
whose conviviality, good humour, wit, and 
power of repartee, had often kept his brother- 
officers and the whole table in a roar : but a 
stroke of the sun, an attack of cholera, a 
Burmese spear or bullet, had perhaps re- 
moved the choice spirit to that last bourn 
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whence, no wailing or lamentation could bring 
him back ! 

During the Burmese war, such disastrous 
events so frequently occurred, that they were 
at last considered mere matters of com'se, only 
exciting a passing feeling of sympathy and 
sorrow; so callous are we apt to feel to- 
wards the sufferings of others, when exposed to 
similar trials ourselves ! So completely can 
we, by the force of habit and custom, become 
reconciled to the severest blows of fate ! 

Let it not, however, be imagined that 
there is any want of kind and real feeling 
amongst militaiy men : true, it is generally 
displayed in a different manner to that which 
it assumes in civil life. 

The civilian, — ^less accustomed to witness 
the fearful and sudden inroads of disease and 
death, — more loudly and longer bewails their 
sad effects, whenever they do occur ; but his 
affection cannot be possibly warmer, his friend- 
ship more sincere, or his devotion more un- 
bounded, even to his dearest and nearest kin, 
than those ties of a similar nature, which bind 
the soldier to his comrade, during a life varied 
by many vicissitudes, and dangers, — pleasures, 
excitement, privations, and sufferings — inci- 
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dental alike to most military men, and in thie 
course of which they must all at last encounter 
the great common enemy : " Death ! " 

To return, however, to my good friend 
Reginald Willoughby and his generous be- 
quest: we had always previously been great 
allies, but this circumstance doubly cemented 
an intimacy which, as it was destined after- 
wards to lead to closer bonds, may, perhaps, 
excuse a short dissertation relative to my fel- 
low-passenger and most estimable friend. 

Willoughby, when he obtained a commis- 
sion, happened to be no longer in the first 
blush of youth ; he had been some years pre- 
viously engaged in commercial affairs, but was 
released from the thraldom of the desk, by 
succeeding to a small landed property near 
his native place, (of some unpronounceable 
name) in Wales. 

Wishing to see something of the world, 
and considering the purchase of a commis- 
sion in His Majesty's service as a good com- 
mercial investment for whatever little floating 
capital he happened to possess; he left his 
paternal acres to a trusty charge ; purchased 

an ensigncy in the st Regiment of Foot, 

and had now fully shared in all the perils^ 
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(though not in any honours or rewards) 
whilst nearly participating in the fate of many 
a poor fellow engaged in that fatal Burmese 
campaign ! 

Reginald Willoughby was a strange com- 
pound of the most opposite characteristics : he 
was the best -tempered -fellow in the world; 
so much so, that unfair advantage was fre- 
quently taken of this easy disposition, by 
many, not over-scrupulous, amongst his ac- 
quaintances and so-called friends. 

Prudent to a degree in his monetary 
transactions, he was considered by some as 
parsimonious, whilst a few of the more thought- 
less and extravagant young hands, dubbed 
him a regular miser. Yet, when a brother- 
officer was in difficulty or distress, Willoughby 
always volunteered the offer of his well-stocked 
purse ; and many a reckless youth has he thus 
saved from ruin, by timely administering to his 
urgent pecuniary wants. 

Such was my worthy friend: my ship- 
mate, and fellow-sufferer during the voyage 
from Rangoon to Madras, where we at last 
safely arrived, at a most enjoyable season of 
the year. 

The north-eastern monsoon had lately 
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ceased, and was succeeded by dry, bracing, 
and deliciously cool weather. My convales- 
cence was, however, by no means so rapid as 
I had been led to hope, for my constitution 
had received a shock, which nothing but time 
and an entire change of climate could effec- 
tually repair. 

My kind relative, Mr. Talbot, had received 
the intimation I sent him of my being obliged to 
return on sick leave to Madras ; and no sooner 
had the vessel which conveyed me, come to an 
anchor in the roads, than I received the most 
pressing invitation to make his residence my 
home : an offer of which I gladly availed myself, 
and immediately on landing, proceeded to the 
" Garden House," where the good, kind, old 
gentleman gave me a most hearty welcome; 
whilst my fair cousin : the gentle Louisa, was 
affected even to tears, on beholding the sad 
ravages caused by sufferings and disease. 

A widowed sister of Mr. Talbot's, whose 
arrival was expected when I saw him last, had 
now charge of his domestic establishment, and 
acted as Louisa's chaperone. Mrs. Archer was 
a kind-hearted, amiable person; she sympa- 
thized with ray suffering; and sympathy being 
akin to friendship as well as love, we shortly 
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became the best of friends. To Mrs. Archer's 
parental care, and to the still more tender sis- 
terly attentions of my sweet cousin, may I in a 
great measure attribute the improvement which 
soon became e\ddent in my health. 

On hearing that a sick brother-officer had 
accompanied me from Rangoon, who, in conse- 
quence of having no acquaintances at Madras, 
was obliged to go to an hotel ; my kind friends 
insisted on his likewise becoming their guest, 
and Willoughby was accordingly soon installed 
at the "Garden House," and with myself, 
treated as one of the family. 

A great hardship to which sick and wounded 
British officers, are still in every part of the 
world exposed, is the absence of accommoda- 
tion or medical attendance to administer to 
their wants: a deficiency which it might be 
imagined could have been remedied during 
the present War. 

Such has not yet, however, been the case ; 
but no doubt, the present Minister of War, — 
to whom the seivice is already indebted, — 
will soon rectify this omission, by causing 
what is so indispensable, to be provided, and 
the want of which is so greatly felt. 

The Navy has set us, in this respect, a 
o2 
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noble example in that splendid establishment : 
Haslar Hospital, where sick officers (both of 
the Navy and Marines) are carefully tended 
at a mere nominal charge. This establishment 
is provided with every possible requirement and 
comfort for the sick, including a staff of female 
nurses, the great services of whom^ have been 
so fully shown and appreciated in our miUtary 
hospitals at Scutari, during the horrors of the 
last war. The British army, — indeed the whole 
nation, — were deeply indebted to the unre- 
mitting exertions of those devoted ladies, as 
well as of many private individuals ; and the 
names of Macdonald, of Bracebridge, of Os- 
borne, and Stafford will ever be remembered 
by British soldiers with gratitude and respect. 
These gentlemen would no doubt be able to 
bear testimony to the efficiency of the system as 
practised at Scutari, and thus lend their aid in 
promoting the establishment of such a system 
in our hospitals at home; whilst the proposed 
national tribute to Miss Nightingale, would be 
a favourable opportunity for carrying such a 
plan into effect. 

« « « « « 

Our comforts were attended to in a man- 
ner which only the most assiduous care, and 
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that, administered by compassionate and kind- 
hearted woman, could possibly have devised. 
I deeply felt this kindness, and my friend 
Willoughby's gratitude knew no bounds. 

'* Indeed, my dear fellow," said he, " I 
shall never be able to repay your good relatives 
all the obligations they have heaped upon me 
since I have been here.'* 

'' Mr. Talbot," added he, "is a fine, noble 
old gentleman ; so mild, so gentlemanly, so 
urbane, and apparently so benevolent, that one 
cannot help entertaining the highest regard 
and affection for such a man ; and Mrs. Archer, 
too, is the most kind-hearted creature in the 
world ! Yes, indeed, ' Berry,' I shall feel in- 
debted to you for life, in getting me out of 
that abominable hotel, and obtaining for me 
such an enviable billet as this." 

" Never mind all that, old fellow," replied 
I, " you have not yet said what you think of 
my pretty little cousin Loo ; for to this moment 
I can never help considering her in any other 
light than as the girlish playmate of my younger 
days." 

" Think ! why, indeed," answered he, " in- 
deed, I think your little cousin, as you call 
her, one of the most charming creatures I ever 
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met : such open-hearted frankness of manner^ 
combined with such pure single-mindedness 
of thought ! such delightful naivete, such con- 
fiding candour, and almost infantine simpUcity 
of mind, united at the same time to such good, 
sound, sterling sense, constitute her one of 
those favoured beings, whom to know is but 
necessarily to esteem and love. Only take 
care, my good fellow, that imder the mask of 
" sweet cousinship,'* those long flaxen tresses 
don't entangle your rather susceptible heart in 
meshes from whence it will not be able to escape ! " 

I laughed heartily at the very idea of such 
a thing. Louisa Talbot — my " little '' cousin 
Loo, — I certainly loved her, and loved her 
dearly ; but it was — as I then imagined — with 
a brother's purest — with sincere "Platonic" 
love ; whilst I hoped, and implicitly believed, 
she reciprocated those sentiments to their 
fullest extent. 

I explained to my friend exactly how mat- 
ters stood, — the footing on which we had been 
for so many years, — and I recommended Aim, 
to be, rather of the two, upon his guard against 
those dangers of which he was warning me ! 

"Yes," continued Willoughby, vrith in- 
creasing warmth, "Miss Talbot is indeed a 
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most fascinating person, and time will show 
whether my conjectures are right or wrong." 

Thanks to the fostering care of these kind 
relatives, the invalids were soon able to leave 
the house; and we would then frequently 
accompany Mrs. Archer and Louisa in their 
evening drives, which were generally towards 
the beach ; there to inhale the cool and re- 
freshing breeze. 

At the period I speak of, this was the fash- 
ionable resort at Madras ; and from thence we 
extended our excursions along the splendid 
avenue leading to St. Thomases Mount, known 
par excellence as the " Mount Road ; " or 
stopped to listen to those enlivening strains 
of the military bands, usually assembled on 
the "Island" at that time of day; which 
locality was also the chosen place of rendez- 
vous, for hearing and retaiUng all the chit- 
chat, gossip, scandal and "on dits," current 
among the large circle of acquaintance, who 
on these occasions surrounded the carriage of 
my friends. 

In this manner we soon became acquainted 
with much of the society at Madras ; many 
kind and hospitable invitations were given, 
which we felt, however, totally unequal to 
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accept; for our convalescence was so slow, and 
we continued still in such a weakened state, 
that it was deemed advisable to apply for a 
medical board in order that we might be sent 
home on sick certificate. 

The oflGlcial " medicos '' at Madras, with the 
procrastination (from dread of responsibility) 
which so often marks their conduct in India, 
and has too frequently caused many a poor 
fellow's bones to bleach in that distant land, — 
when a timely sick certificate to England might 
probably have saved his life — these gentlemen, 
with their usual procrastination, demurred, as 
to the propriety of sending us " over the surf,*' 
till at last a Medical Board was assembled, in 
order to investigate our case, when it was 
finally decided, that we should have the benefit 
of sick leave, to proceed to Europe for the 
recovery of our health. 

The satisfaction which I felt at the prospect 
of returning to my relatives at home, was not 
a little damped by that of leaving such kind 
friends behind, to whom I never could repay 
all the tender solicitude they had evinced for 
me whilst under their hospitable roof. 

Mr. Talbot gave us as much of his com- 
pany as the nature of his official occupations 
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would pennit; but kind, good Mrs. Archer, 
was ever at my side, whilst my fair and gentle 
cousin showed towards me all a kind sister's 
care ; nor did these amiable women omit any 

attention in behalf of my poor sick friend, 

• 
** Oh, woman ! in our hours of ease, 
Fickle, coy, and hard to please ; 
But when sickness clouds the brow, 
A ministering angel thou ! " 

And "ministering angels," not only in 
sickness, but also in our hours of ease, have I 
ever found the gentler sex ! 

Recently, how many of our dear country^ 
women, (including the first and highest Lady 
of the land,) have — by tending the maimed 
soldier on his couch of pain, by soothing his 
sufferings, and ministering to his wants, — 
deserved the soldiers' — the nation's gratitude : 
earned for themselves a place on fame's im- 
mortal shrine 1 

But first and foremost, may the memory of 
Florence Nightingale and of her devoted sister- 
band, be transmitted to remotest ages, in poet's 
verse and in the historian's page ! May our 
children's children lisp that beloved name, — 
a name engraven on the British soldier's heart, 
— ^not to be obliterated by the hand of time ! 
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Florence Nightingale ! best, greatest amidst 
the good ! may'st thou return in safety, with 
thousands of grateful welcomes, to thy native 
shores, there, to prosecute thy ''ministering 
angel" work, until amidst angels — congenial 
spirits — thy reward* be found ; for, in this 
lower sphere — ^honours, rewards : titles, riches, 
earthly fame; all such — for such as thee — 
are not! 

« « « « « 

We had at last obtained our "sick cer- 
tificates ;'* but now, another difficulty occurred, 
for so many vessels had been taken up by 
Government, in consequence of the operations 
at Rangoon, that there was not a ship for 
Europe in the roads, nor were any expected for 
a considerable length of time. 

In this dilemma, and anxious to get off 
without delay, I suggested to my friend that 
we should engage our passage on board a 
French vessel lately arrived from Calcutta, 
and bound for Bourbon and the Isle of France. 
Willoughby, after some demur, agreed to this, 
and our cabins were secured, with the under- 
standing that we were to embark and sail in a 
couple of days. 

I know not how these things are managed 
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at the present time ; but at that period, every 
annoyance and the most vexatious delays were 
invariably experienced by invalids, who had 
received medical certificates for the purpose of 
returning home. 

The sick man, — probably in an advanced 
stage of some dangerous disease, — was mer- 
cilessly driven from one " Jack in office" to 
another; from the offices on the beach to 
the offices at Fort St. George ; from the 
offices at Fort St. George back again to the 
offices on the beach, to have papers signed 
and countersigned, certificates registered, and 
Heaven knows what other " red-tape," official 
and "bureaucratic" ceremonies performed be- 
sides ; all consequent on a miserable system of 
"routine:" then, as prevalent in the Presi- 
dency, as it has lately — and vdth such fatal re- 
sults — been, nearer home. 

Thus driven about, during the greatest heat 
of the day (the time when it was required to 
be in attendance at these " offices,") the poor 
invalid was hence frequently subjected to a 
relapse, which on more than one occasion is 
said to have occasioned death. 

Having ultimately overcome all such an- 
noyances, and had the benefit of a good 
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drenching in cnnHng tiie sm^ we at last 
fininii ijimeives saMj on board '* La Jeanne- 
Marie/' aa neariy as poaHhle, a twehremonth, 
from die period wbsn «e ]A Madras, on 

siarrjiir for Rangoon. 

How oppoace were mj fedings on these 
cwQ di£?renr occasions I On the one, bnoyed 
op bj aiga spirics, by the soldier's usual Utopian 
dreams oc advancement^ honour, and distino 
Qon. when proceeding on acCrre sendee in the 
tield : on the ocha. — disappointed in all those 
bright^ airr viaons of aspiring hope, and 
broken down by climate and disease — ^was I 
now. in a dir dil&rent mood, about to return 
to mr native land ! 

Yes : I was about to return, but without 
having attained one of those anticipated advan- 
tages, aud, moreover, with the conviction that 
from the circumstance of holding an inferior 
grade, (, whatever might be the anticipations in 
this respect of the higher ranks), I had not the 
slightest hope of distinction or reward of any 
kind, for all the hardships, sufferings, and 
dangers I had recently undergone, 

" Medals" are now in vogue for every 
action and campaign; but a medal that is 
given alike to all, can possess but little value 
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in the soldier's eyes. We want the stimulus 
administered by the French ; we want a 
British military Order of Merit, open equally 
for distinguished service, to the subaltern and 
sergeant, to the private soldier and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief — a " Legion of Honour," 
wherein to enlist the brave soldier of every 
class. All other military nations are endowed 
with such : the Emperor Nicholas is said to 
have worn with pride the inferior badge of au 
order which he had fairly won. Other decora- 
tions are mere trash, — baubles, — ^only fit for 
children to play with and then to cast aside ! * 
« « « « « 

All this, however, has nothing to do with 
my embarcation on board La Jeanne-Marie ; 
our departure from the Madras roads, and 
subsequent arrival off* Pondicherry, which, 
owing to light and adverse vrinds, it took us 
two or three days to effect. During this 
time we scarcely lost sight of land, a circum- 
stance that gave ample scope for moralising — 
had I been in such a mood — on what I had 
seen, felt, suffered, and enjoyed in those sunny 
shores, where at that period I left so many true 

* Since this was written, the " Victoria Cross " has 
been granted for distinguished services in the field. 
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friends behind : above all, the dear, kind rela- 
tives, so lately parted with at Madras. 

Thoughts such as these, no doubt, crowded 
upon my mind ; but they would next turn on 
home — " sweet home" — on my fond parent, 
the old Admiral, my sister Jane, and last, not 
least, and often uppermost in my thoughts, I 
pictured Agnes Seymour, now in the full 
bloom of womanhood, and glowing with every 
attractive charm. 

« * « « * 

Our departure from Madras had been as 
much delayed as it safely could ; for the 
south-western monsoon was expected to re- 
place the long-since-expiring one from the 
north-east; hence the baffling winds we en- 
countered, and against which we had to beat 
down to Pondicherry roads, where we came to 
anchor, as we hoped, for only a short space of 
time, during which Willoughby and myself 
resolved to stop on shore, and took up our 
abode at an hotel kept, if I remember right, 
by a certain Monsieur Violet. 

The few days I had passed on board 
La Jeanne-Marie had again familiarised me 
with the well-remembered language and cus- 
toms of my old friends the French; the 
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gaiete, vivacity, and the volubility of the ship's 
officers and crew, — in that idiom of ray school- 
boy days — French cookery, French wines, in 
short everything else quite a la Frangaise — 
made me almost fancy rayself once more dans 
la belle France ! 

If I experienced such feehngs whilst on 
board La Jeanne-Marie, much more did they 
predominate on landing at Pondicherry: one 
of the few and oldest Indian settlements of 
the French. 

In all English colonies, our countrymen 
appear to consider themselves only as birds of 
passage for a time, whose final roosting-place 
is to be eventually in the old country, " at 
home." 'Hence their colonial habitations, and 
every other arrangement they enter into while 
abroad, appear to be made solely for temporary 
purposes, merely calculated to suffice for the 
ephemeral nature of their stay. 

The French, the Dutch, the Portuguese, 
act very differently in this respect ; their first 
step on occupying a foreign settlement is to 
supply it with all the comforts, and render it 
in every respect as similar as possible to that 
of their "fatherland.'* Their colonies have, 
therefore, at least outwardly, a more civihsed 
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semblance than our own. Public buildings 
are erected, public gardens formed, their pro- 
menades are generally overshadowed by fine 
shady trees, and their habitations are made to 
vie in appearance with those they were accus« 
tomed to at home. 

All these circumstances struck me most 
forcibly during our short evening strolls about 
the town of Pondicherry; nor could I help 
wondering at the truly French character of 
everything we then beheld. 

The time fixed on for our departure had 
elapsed, and urged by my impatience, I did 
everything in my power to expedite our getting 
under weigh, not forgetting to point out to 
the procrastinating French " skipper" the 
chances, at this time of the year, of our being 
overtaken — before we were clear of the Bay 
of Bengal — by the south-west monsoon. 

The day for sailing at last arrived, and 
while eagerly awaiting the appointed hour, I 
was sauntering about the spacious verandah 
of the hotel, expecting a momentary summons 
to go on board, when suddenly issuing from a 
doorway at the other side of the court, a lady 
hurriedly stepped into a palankeen, in which 
she was immediately borne away. 
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Although I had merely caught a glimpse 
of this lady's figure, and had scarcely seen her 
face, I felt convinced there could be no mis- 
take, and that except I were labouring under 
the most palpable delusion, it was neither 
more nor less than M^lanie de Crespigny, 
whom I had just beheld. 

There was, however, no time for me either 
to attempt to follow, or obtain any further clue 
to her mysterious appearance at this place; 
for within a few seconds, the " skipper " came 
and announced that everything was ready for 
an immediate start. 

As we accompanied him towards the beach, 
I inquired whether he knew who was the lady 
that had just left the hotel in a palankeen ? 

" C'est bieuy' replied he, laughing ; " since 
you have still an eye pour lea jupons, I don't 
despair of your soon getting well, for this is 
always a good sign in an invalid." 

" Et en effet^' added he, " Madame de St 
Hemy est assez gentille ; she came out in 
my ship, with son brigand de mari, who has 
obtained some military appointment at Pon- 
dicherry. Learning that I was here, Madame 
took advantage of her brutal husband being 
ill and confined to his bed, to come and 
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inquire after her old conipagnon de voyage^ 
which her amiable better-half had not allowed 
her to do before." 

St. R^my ! the name was certainly fa* 
miliar to my ear, and the recollection of the 
Versailles adventures flashing at once across 
my mind, cleared up the whole mystery, 
showing that Mademoiselle M^lanie and Ma- 
dame de St. R^my were one and the same. 

I said nothing about having had any 
previous acquaintance with " Madame," but 
learned, as we pulled ofi* towards our good 
ship, that she had shown herself not un peu 
coquette on the passage out ; that her husband, 
whom he represented as a most overbearing, 
disagreeable fellow, was not a little jealous on 
her account ; and that they by no means ap- 
peared to be the most happy couple in the 
world; for, added Monsieur Delalieu, "7/d 
menent une vie de chieny 

So much for the connubial felicity of 
Monsieur and Madame de St. Remy, neither 
of whom, in all probability, did I ever expect 
to see again. 

Once more we heaved the anchor and set 
sail ; but our procrastination had provoked the 
stormy spirit of the monsoon, for that very 
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night it came on to blow. The breeze soon 
freshening to a gale, drove us far to the 
northward of Madras; and for several days 
we continued to battle against strong south- 
westerly winds: the usual precursors of the 
regular monsoon. 

La Jeanne-Marie possessing all those good 
sailing qualities for which French vessels are so 
justly famed, gallantly held her own, against 
adverse gales, storms, — nay hurricanes — by 
which we were jeopardized more than once ; 
and after a long, tedious passage, and encoun- 
tering a more severe buffetting than I had 
ever before experienced, we at last safely 
reached Port St. Louis, in the Isle of France. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HOME. 

*' And as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue. 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 
I still had hopes, my long yexations past, 
Here to return, and die at home at last.'* 

Goldsmith. 

Who can describe the painful state of sus- 
pense, — the overpowering feeling of hope 
and impatience, — experienced by the anxious 
exile as he once more retiuns to the land 
of his birth ; when, after an absence of years, 
the approaching termination of a protracted 
voyage, brings with it the prospect of soon 
meeting all he holds dearest upon earth: 
the joyful expectation of again pressing to his 
heart those beloved objects on which are con- 
centrated his thoughts, his hopes, his aflPec- 
tions, and his love. 
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Such were my feelings on nearing the Brit- 
ish Channel after a long and tedious voyage. 

India is now comparatively near, to what it 
was at the period of which I write. The voyage 
round the Cape then occupied sometimes from 
four to six months; it was rare to get a reply to 
a letter under a whole year ; and the Indian 
exile was consequently doomed to lengthened 
ignorance and suspense with regard to his 
affairs and to his friends at home. 

All-powerful steam has greatly altered 
this ; and the so-called " overland route " has 
in a four-fold ratio brought our great Eastern 
Empire into closer proximity to the West. 

To the untiring energy and exertions of 
one individual, is all this due : to Lieutenant 
Waghom, of the Royal Navy, does England 
and her banished children owe so great a 
boon: a boon which one would have imagined 
could not have been suflSciently repaid, not 
only by the British nation in general, but 
more particularly by those whose interests 
have been so much promoted by this great and 
important change : a change which has brought 
our Eastern possessions within one month's 
commimication with " Leadenhall." 

Waghom, in prosecuting this great en- 
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terprise, passed the best years of his life ; a 
fife which fell at last a prey to the toil and 
anxieties he underwent. His dying efforts 
were, however, attended with success; and 
England and India have reaped the fruits of 
the untiring exertions of this energetic man, 
who — strange as it may appear — died without 
acknowledgment or reward, and whose widow 
now enjoys (?) — or did enjoy — ^the Court of 
Directors' munificent grant: a pension of 
five-and-twenty pounds a-year! 

Shame to the British nation ! Still greater 
shame to those " Merchant Princes " whom 
such paltry meanness ought to brand with un« 
obliterable disgrace! 

They long pitilessly defirauded the British 
soldier, who so well served them in the East.* 
It was reserved for their grovelling spirit to 
wrong a noble British sailor, who ran out the 
worn coil of his existence in their behalf ! 

So much for the " Lords of Leadenhall.'' 
— Bevenons, now, a nos moutons. 

Owing to the delay encountered whilst on 

't' Allusion is here made to the imposition practised 
on our army in the currency question, which Colonel 
Tulloch was, after the lahour and unremitting exertions 
of many years, enabled at last to get paitially redressed. 
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board the French ship, beating up against the 
south-west monsoon, in the Bay of Bengal, 
the detention at the Isle of France, and the 
length of the subsequent passage home, a long 
period had now elapsed since receiving any 
intelligence from my friends, and naturally my 
anxiety on that account was very great. 

As soon as we were oflF the English coast, 
— wishing to avoid the delay of going round 
with the vessel to her destined port, — I got 
into the first pilot-boat that came alongside, 
and was landed in a few hours at the nearest 
harbour : a small fishing-town on the southern 
coast, whence I proceeded with the least pos- 
sible loss of time towards my anxiously-looked- 
for home. 

It was on a cold, raw, misty November 
morning, as day was about to break, that 
I reached the cottage where the old Ad- 
miral, with my mother and sister, had resided 
since returning to England from their length- 
ened stay abroad. 

I shall not here attempt to describe the 
meeting that ensued. The few short years 
of absence had caused great changes in us all; 
in none, perhaps, more so than in myself, who, 
from the fresh-coloured, florid boy, on leaving 
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home, returned now — partly bronzed by ex- 
posure, partly sallowed from disease, — so much 
taller, thinner, and emaciated, as scarcely to be 
recognisable by any, except the oldest and 
most intimate relatives and friends. 

My beloved parent, I also found greatly 
and sadly altered : paler, thinner, and looking 
far more delicate, whilst a hectic tinge betrayed 
the inward ravages of a slow, but fatally slow 
disease. 

Jane, — my gentle and beloved sister Jane, 
— had shot up into the tall graces of early 
womanhood's opening bloom ; but least 
changed of all was the tough Old Admiral, 
whose iron frame seemed to defy both time 
and age ; his locks were, perhaps, dashed with 
the drift of a few more winters' snow ; and 
though those winters might have dimmied 
the hue, and thinned the foUage, — ^the heart, 
limbs, and trunk of^ that ancient sturdy oak, 
were yet sound and unbroken, and likely to 
weather yet many a storm, and many a gale 1 
mm*** 

After such an absence, there was of course 
much to say, and much to ask : questions and 
answers reciprocally followed each other in rapid 
succession, even after the lapse of days. 
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I had, to reply to innuraerable queries. 
Still— 

" Was I question 'd as to the story of my life, 
From year to year ; the battles, sieges, fortunes, 
That I had pass'd " 

as to my wounds, and illness,— my return to 
Madras — my kind reception by the Talbots, — 
the care they took of me ; all this did I relate. 
Then Jane would know how Louisa looked 
and spoke ; what she did ; nay, I believe, 
almost what she thought : but all the praise 
I could bestow on my charming cousin, I 
deemed scarcely praise enough ! 

Then / had much to ask ; of friends, rela- 
tives, servants and dependants ; nay, even do- 
mestic animals, of whom and which I had so 
long lost sight. 

What had become of Jean, of Pierre, of 
Old Marie ? 

Where were Dash and Ponto ? — ^Where the 
old grey mare ? 

What were the Seymours doing ? 

Where Augustus, the Guardsman ? 

His lovely sisters, where ? If married or 
engaged? Where Agnes? But, on asking 
this, I felt the tell-tale blood course, like lava, 
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do that branch of the service to which he belongs. 
What/' asked the old gentleman, '' is the gene- 
ral feeling in the army about these ' Guards P' " 

" Why, since you ask me/* replied I, 
" though I am no great authority, — seeing that 
I have always been pretty well out of their 
way whilst serving in India and Burmah, — 
I must say, from the opinions I have heard 
many old officers express, that there is a 
strong feeling in the army against the ^atem 
which allows so many undue privileges to the 
Guards at the expense of the Line; but I 
hope that few of us are sufficiently illiberal to 
allow this feeling to extend towards indivi- 
duals ; though nevertheless bound to confess 
that on one or two occasions, — when suffering 
unusually either from climate, hardships, or 
disease, — I have wished my more fortunate 
cousin Guardsman in my place ; and actuated 
perhaps at the time, by not the most friendly 
sentiments in the world. 

"I suppose it is human nature, or the 
devil, that prompts us thus sometimes to feel ; 
for, on reflection, I was always sorry for it; 
and I have often heard that there are as good 
fellows in the Guards as in the Line, but of 
this I cannot speak from experience, as the 
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only Guardsman I happen to know is Augustus 
Seymour, and we were never particular firiends/' 

" It is all very well/' replied the Admiral, 
"to endeavour to repress the ill-feeling you 
describe as sometimes involuntarily rising in 
one's breast, but whether prompted by human 
nature or by Old Nick himself, such a senti- 
ment is certain to prevail with every one, 
more or less ; and you won't tell me, that in 
spite of good feelings, and fine feelings, and 
such-like sentimental trash, every Linesman 
has not a strong dislike to every Guardsman, — 
setting aside Master Augustus Seymour, — 

who, in my opinion, is a d d conceited 

puppy, although a Captain in the Guards; 
but who, young cub as he is, will probably be 
a General Officer aknost as soon as you're a 
Captain in the Line. 

" I've indeed no patience with such a sys- 
tem, which gives every encouragement to the 
drones, at the expense of the hard-working 
portion of the military hive. 

" Now here's a fellow, — whilst you have 
been fagging hard on foreign service, in ft 
villanous climate ; fighting all the while with 
a set of blood-thirsty ruffians, who would hav6 
crucified or skinned you alive, had you fallen 
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old sailor ; ** all that I can say is that it is a 
rascally shame such things should be allowed 
to exist. We have, God knows, jobbing enough 
in the navy, but nothing compared to this. 

"Why," resumed he, "what would be 
said if, in the navy, three or four of the finest 
line-of-battle ships, manned by picked and 
better paid crews than any in the service, and 
with pet officers enjoying privileges still greater 
than their men ; what would be said if these 
vessels, because they happened (in common 
with others of a different class) to have fought 
a good action some forty or fifty years ago, — 
what, I repeat, would be thought and said by 
the rest of the navy, if these choice line-of- 
battle ships — fully officered, manned, and 
equipped — should be laid up in lavender, kept 
as show-ships at Portsmouth, Plymouth, and 
the Medway, or only allowed to take a turn at 
an enemy, should the latter choose to appear 
in the Channel or Mediterranean, but on no 
account to be sent in quest of one, to the West 
Indies or Sierra Leone ? Were such a naval 
system carried on, — ^moreover at an enormous 
expense to the country, — and without any 
apparent motive save that of giving a few 
shore-going young scions of the aristocracy the 
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Opportunity of stepping orer the keaib of 
veteran offioers, and hcHsting their fli^ witk- 
oat probably ever having been in Uue water, 
or beard the sound of a single shot, — wbat 
d'ye tbink the rest of the service iroald say? 
what d ye think the nation would aay ? 

'' By /' continued he, warming with 

bis subject, ''such a thing ooold nevw be 
thought of; it would not be suffered in diis 
country, and yet the case in point is per- 
fectly parallel. 

" The Guards are the line-of-battle ships ; 
the general action is Waterloo (where they un- 
fairly got extra grog in the shape of rank) ; they 
are snugly moored in London, Windsor, or 
Dublin, and all the rest, any land-lubber can 
make out." 

I had nothing to reply, and therefore the 
subject dropped. 

« « « « » 

Happily and smoothly did the first period 
of my return home pass away. Days and 
weeks glided imperceptibly down the stream 
of time. The period of our visit to Brock Hall 
liad arrived, and on our way there, we stopped 
in town, when the Admiral took me to the 
lIorHO Guards. His object was to ensure my 
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not being passed over again (as very inifairly 
happened before) in filling up the many va- 
cancies that had taken place in the regiment 
since my departure from Rangoon. 

Lord Hill was at that time Commander-in- 
Chief; and the Admiral, happening to be per- 
sonally acquainted with him, we were readily 
admitted to an interview. 

It was my first introduction at the Horse 
Guards, and I must own to rather a ner\'ous 
feeling, on being ushered into the presence of 
such a " big- wig." 

I became, however, speedily reassured by 
the kindness and urbanity of the benevolent- 
looking old gentleman who then filled the im- 
portant post of Commander-in-Chief. 

Lord Hill in his general appearance and 
costume had more the look of an unassuming 
country gentleman than that of an exalted 
mihtary chief, whom my imagination had in- 
vested with all the panoply of the " pomp and 
circumstance" of his profession. 

He was in plain clothes (I believe I ex- 
pected to have seen at least a Field-Marshal's 
uniform), dressed in a blue coat with brass 
buttons, a buff* waistcoat, drab cloth " unmen- 
tionables," with gaiters of the same, and pos- 
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sessing withal, the most benevolent expression 
of countenance in the world; he very cordially 
welcomed the Admiral as an old friend, and 
received me with the greatest kindness. 

Mj case was brought on the tapis^ and 
soon satisfactorily settled; for — although no 
positive promise was made, — after a few ques- 
tions relative to my services and wounds, his 
Lordship said I might make my mind easy 
on the subject, as my statement would have 
his " favourable consideration." 

The Admiral then rose to take his leave ; 
Lord Hill graciously shook him by the hand — 
an honour which was likewise extended to me ; 
and we left the presence of this kind-hearted 
m\i\ estimable man, with those sentiments of 
platitude and satisfaction, which his kindness 
wud uiliibility never failed to impress on every 
ouii by whom ho was approached. 

How easily can those in power, gain with 
a little amenity and condescension, the golden 
opinions of the world ! Yet how few thus 
situated, are found to adopt this conciliatory 
demeanour, and how many succeed, by quite 
an opposite course, in making themselves un- 
popular and disliked, instead of being respected 
and beloved ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SECOND VISIT TO BROCK HALL ; MY CHARMING 
COUSIN AGNES ; WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF 
SIR THOMAS AND LADY JONES. 

" I did consent ; 
And often did beguile her of her tears, 
When I did speak of some distressful stroke 
That mj youth suffer'd. My story being done. 
She guve me for my pains a world of sighs." 

Othello. 

The reader may perhaps recollect my former 
visit to Brock Hall. It was then a noble 
mansion; but when the Admiral and myself 
now drove up under the magnificent portico 
which adorned its entrance, we were struck 
on beholding, even through the uncertain 
light of a murky winter's evening, the im- 
provements and alterations that had taken 
place. Brock Hall appeared now a fit resi- 
dence, not only for an opulent nobleman, but 
even for a royal prince; so stately and ex- 
q2 
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tensive a mass of building, did this palace-like 
abode now offer to the spectator's sight. 

We arrived shortly before the dinner-hour; 
the inmates of Brock Hall had retired to per- 
form the important duties of the toilette — 
duties which the Admiral deemed very super- 
fluous — but having induced him to sacrifice 
for once to the ** Graces/' and likewise after 
taking — for reasons best known to myself — 
more than usual pains in a similar process, we 
descended to the drawing-room, where Lord 
Seymour and his family were assembled to 
welcome our arrival at Brock Hall. 

By the time we had made our appearance, 
a large number of expected guests had arrived ; 
the room was consequently much crowded — a 
circumstance that I did not regret, as it en- 
abled me more readily to conceal those emo- 
tions which involuntarily arose at the prospect 
of meeting Agnes, whose image, with a strange 
spirit of boyish and delusive infatuation, I 
had during absence, through the lapse of time, 
and amidst peril and sickness — nay, to the 
very door of death — treasured in my heart 
of hearts, — revered as a devout Catholic would 
the Madonna of his thoughts : as a prefix 
Chevalier, that of his fair " Ladye Love." 
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In short, the image of Agnes Seymour was, 
as it were, by the force of early habit, from 
childhood, through boyhood, youth and man- 
hood, — even to" the time of which I speak, — 
her image had been interwoven with my every 
thought : was the star to which those thoughts 
for ever turned, — the index prompting me to 
what was commendable and good; the re- 
straining bond from what might be the re- 
verse. Though often — and with shame be it 
avowed — had I deviated, it was the image of 
Agnes that ever pointed to the path of duty 
and honour from whence I might perchance 
have swerved ! 

Such was the romantic passion hitherto 
so strangely, — perhaps unwisely, — cherished 
throughout my hfe ; — unwisely, — because on 
what foundation could it possibly rest? 

Had I in Agnes ever seen aught to encou- 
rage my hope ? Had I ever, even by impli- 
cation, made known such sentiments to her ? 
No, never. Therefore was this devoted feeling 
no more than the baseless fabric of a boyish 
dream ; a mere delusion ; an hallucination for 
which I cannot now account. I had, indeed, 
loved " not wisely, though too well," but had 
been wise enough withal to enclose in the 
recesses of my own breast the secret of this 
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strange ideal love. This secret I had deter- 
mined should not be then divulged ; and hence 
was I rejoiced on being ushered into a crowded 
room, where, in a large assembly, any involun- 
tary emotion I might betray, would probably 
pass off unobserved. 

My reception was most friendly and cordial 
on the part of Agnes and her sisters. They 
had now expanded into the full loveliness of 
female charms — charms combined with that 
ease of deportment, elegance, and dignity of 
manner, which, — although sedulously studied 
by my fair and attractive cousins, — ^ appeared, 
from the time of earliest childhood, to have 
been a natural and spontaneous gift. 

Agnes, more particularly to my partial 
eyes, was bewitching in the extreme. As she 
eagerly approached towards me, her radiant 
countenance, like those of her lovely sisters, 
undoubtedly beamed with joy. They all gave 
me a " cousin's " welcome ; but I observed in 
Agnes none of that tremulous nervousness : 
the token of that strange mixture of love, fear, 
and hope, 1 then so strongly felt, and endea- 
voured — though unsuccessfully, I was con- 
vinced — to conceal from all around. 

Indolently stretched upon a couch, from 
whence he with apparent reluctance or diffi- 
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culty arose, dressed in the very height of fashion, 
— reclined at ease — a handsome, whiskered, 
and perfumed youth, whom I, however, recog- 
nised as my former not very brilliant fellow- 
collegian, the Honourable Augustus Seymour ; 
now Lieutenant and Captain in the Regi- 
ment of Guards. 

"Ah, Beresford!" lisped the dandy, "that 
you ? — glad to see you, 'pen honour — thought 
you never would have escaped from those low 
fellows: the Ashantees, or Burmese, or Cingalese 
— what d'ye call 'em? — 'pon honour, quite 
forget." 

"Glad again to see you. Admiral; 'pon 
honour, very glad," added the exquisite, prof- 
fering alternately to the Admiral and myself 
two fingers of a remarkably small white hand ; 
nor could I refrain from smiling, as I beheld 
the ineffable look of scorn and of contempt, 
with which the old gentleman surveyed from 
head to foot, this modem prototype of Shakes- 
peare's far-famed " fop." 

" DeviHsh glad to see you both, 'pon 
honour," again drawled out this drawing-room 
soldier, who, probably, only wanted better 
training and a befitting chance, to prove the 
sterling stuff of which the " Guards" can, on 
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occasion, show that they are made. " True 'tis 
pity — pity 'tis 'tis true '* — such bright martial 
metal should ever be allowed to rust ! 

" Confounded dull work here," added the 
Guardsman, suppressing an incipient yawn; 
" but you'll no doubt be able to enliven us a 
little, by recounting your hair-breadth 'scapes, 
and all those sort of things which you of the 
Line have sometimes a chance to see, whilst toe 
poor devils of the Guards are cooped up, to die 
of ennui,of damp, and fog, and London smoke! " 

Dinner was now announced, and in the 
general move which on such occasions takes 
place, I need scarcely say that I managed to 
hand into the room, and also obtained a seat 
next the fascinating Agnes ; her sister Frances 
being on my other side. Placed thus between 
my charming cousins, it may, perhaps, be 
imagined I duly appreciated my position, and 
remained contented with this auspicious lot. 

Such, however, was not the case. True, 
my fair cousins treated me with every kind- 
ness, but with that unreserved freedom, which, 
— though pleasing to me as a boy, — ^harshly 
grated on my present feelings, especially in 
the case of Agnes, who appeared moreover, to 
assume a sort of patronising superiority to- 
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wards me — an air of sans-souci, and disregard 
of all embarrassment and restraint, — much as 
Glumdalclitch might have treated Gulliver : as 
Agnes might have treated me had I been still 
a boy; but feeling as I did towards her, such 
conduct cut me to the very quick. 

In short, having so constantly in all my day- 
dreams, accustomed myself to look up to Agnes 
Seymour as to the idol of every thought : the 
bright star by w^hich my destiny vras to be 
ruled ; the being whose sympathy and love I 
hoped to have obtained, by what I had gone 
through, suffered, and endured; — by that un- 
bounded devotion I felt towards her, (which, by 
the way, she could scarcely yet have guessed), 
when I had thus, since boyhood, lived on hope 
and love, it will not be matter of surprise if I 
felt hurt, dispirited, and annoyed at the tone she 
had, as I thought, so unwarrantably assumed, 
in continuing thus to treat me as a child. 

A greater knowledge of human nature, or 
a little reflection, would have pointed out the 
cause of this, and removed a load of vexation 
from my mind. 

We are all apt, in meeting during after life 
with the companions of our childhood and early 
youth, to regard those former companions in the 
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self-same light, — at first to treat them in the 
self-same way, — we were accustomed to do in 
previous times. 

Thus, no doubt, Agnes felt towards me then. 
Not aware of the real nature of my feelings 
respecting her, during the long period that had 
intervened ; she might not have perceived, or 
— ^if with woman's keen perception she did 
perceive, — cared not to show a knowledge of 
those sentiments so long pent up within my 
breast. Her haughty spirit, — harsh and over- 
bearing towards those whom she did not like, 
was — even as a child, patronizing to those she 
loved. 

Such was Agnes Seymour: kind, affec- 
tionate, warm-hearted, generous, — even un- 
justly partial to those she loved and deemed her 
friends; — such was the fair side of a bright 
medal, composed of purest, of richest ore, but 
which — like other medals — had also its reverse. 

Warm in her friendships and affections, 
Agnes was bitter in her dislikes ; she was jea- 
lous, and impatient of restraint. Her dark, 
lustrous eye (the symbol of that Oriental race 
from whence she had sprung, on her mother's 
side,) could either flash with anger, or melt 
under the soft influence of love. 
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With brilliant -talents, though little perse- 
verance, she possessed not the power of self- 
control; and — as in the fiery region of her 
birth, — amidst floods of sunshine, the tornado 
of wild passion would at times burst forth : 
sweeping with resistless violence over the 
softest landscape and the loveliest scenes ! 

Agnes 1 had known from a child ; and well, 
her disposition did I likewise know. 

Is it safe to rest on Etna's burning soil, 
close to the crater's mouth? The scene is 
lovely, fair nature is there decked in brightest 
hues, flowers spring up around ; but sleeps not 
the lava ever beneath our feet ? 

Such speculations mingled not in those 
young and ardent days with my dreams of 
philosophy, or rather — love. 

Little doth it matter now ; those times are 
past, though their remembrance often haunts 
my mind. Those were not days of wisdom, — 
of forethought none, — but maugre this lack of 
wisdom and of thought, I should at least have 
retained more command of temper, or not 
evinced the annoyance I then felt at the light 
tone and flippant badinage, with which Agnes 
so unmercifully assailed me in all that playful 
vivacity characterising her more lively moods, 
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when the most buovant, giilish spirits, often I ^ 
cairied her berood reascMiable bounds ! I ^ 

Hurt and mcMlified as I fdt, — mj wounded 
Tanit T prompted the injudkioos course ol being 
silent, moodT, and reserved, whilst all aioond 
was gaiety and mirth. 

This, — placed as I was, between two beau- 
tiful, lively girls, — ^was evidently a great mis- 
take ; and I soon discovered that I must either 
take up fresh ground, be driven from the field, 
or surrender a dUcretion to the foe. 

I chose the latter course ; but it was too late. 
My fair enemies would give no quarter, grant no 
terms; every effort to make a stand was now in 
vain. In the same playful tone of raiUery I was 
unanimously voted sulky, sentimental, moon- 
stricken, or in love : my thoughts were either 
wandering amidst spicy groves, on some Peri of 
the East, or — amidst palm-shadowed grottoes 
and gilded domes, — on some dark-eyed "coffee- 
coloured " Burmese Princess, reclining on the 
♦* Golden Foot." 

My dark-eyed, but fair Princess ; my Peri 
was not so far away, — and a most tormenting 
Peri indeed she proved; nor was I sorry, I must 
confess, when the signal for the departure of 
the ladies, relieved me from a most uncojnfort- 
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able position. A position rendered still more 
unpleasant, by the thoughts of having played 
a foolish part, — perhaps sunk in that estima- 
tion which I then valued more than aught 
besides. 

Immersed in such unpleasant reflections, 
I sank back into my chair, took no part in 
the conversation — but continued, perhaps par 
distraction, perhaps to drown my thoughts, — 
to help myself freely, as the wine passed rapidly 
around. 

I was, however, aroused from my reverie by 
the loud and angry tones of the old Admiral's 
voice, who was engaged in a warm discussion 
with Augustus Seymour about the system of the 
Guards ; whilst the flippant and self-sufficient 
tone of the young Guardsman appeared ten- 
fold to increase the veteran's wrathful mood. 

Words ran at last so high, that Lord 
Seymour deemed it advisable to interfere. 

" We had better," said his Lordship, " re- 
fer the matter to one, whom you will both 
allow to be a competent judge in military 
affairs. What is your opinion Colonel Web- 
ster ? " added he, addressing a grey-haired, 
placid-looking old gentleman, who had, hi- 
therto, silently listened to the argument, seem- 
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iugly quite engrossed in peeling fragments of 
walnuts, and sipping occasionally his wine. 

" You, Colonel," added his Lordship, "from 
having been so long in the service, ought to 
know something about the matter." 

Colonel Webster, thus appealed to, replied : 
that if length of service were any qualification 
to knowledge on the subject in question, he 
had certainly some little right to judge fix)m 
experience. 

"But," said he, "as I am perhaps not 
quite a disinterested party, — seeing that I have 
in common with others, suffered so much by 
the system now under discussion, — my mere 
opinion, may under such circumstances, be 
considered of little weight; and I have no 
desire to enter into any argument on the sub- 
ject." 

Every one present, including even Augustus 
Seymour, so earnestly expressed a wish to hear 
the Colonel's opinion, that he at length com- 
plied with the request — filled his glass, and 
passing the bottle, spoke somewhat to the 
following effect : — 

" 1 am not," said he, "much of an orator, 
nor would I on the present occasion have vo- 
lunteered to express any opinion on that part 
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of our military system relating to the House- 
hold Brigade of Guards, — more especially, as 
what I may have to say, will perhaps not 
coincide with the sentiments of my friend: 
the gallant Guardsman present, and the son of 
our noble host. 

"Having, however, been called upon to 
express my views on the subject, no offence 
will, I trust, be taken, if I say candidly what 
I think." 

Augustus replied, that however much he 
might have objected to the tone of argument 
assumed by his gallant relative, the Admiral, 
he felt convinced that whatever Colonel Web- 
ster's opinion might be on the subject in 
question, it would be expressed in such terms, 
as to preclude all possibility of giving offence, 
and therefore begged him to proceed. 

" On these conditions, then," remarked the 
Colonel, "I will break ground, by giving a 
brief outline of the usual career of an officer of 
the Line, as contrasted with that of an officer 
of the Guards ; you can then, gentlemen, form 
your own inferences on the subject. 

"To place the comparison of the relative 
position between the Guards and the rest of 
the service, on a more equal footing, I will 
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suppose that the candidate for a commission 
in the Line, has the means of purchase at his 
command ; which, however, is not within the 
power of a very great number among the offi- 
cers of our army, whose prospects are in con- 
sequence, far less promising than in the in- 
stance which I propose to quote. 

" We will therefore suppose that a lad : 
Brown, Jones, or Robinson, — no matter which, 
— has, after being crammed with the usual 
quantum of Latin and Greek administered 
at Westminster or the Charter House ; we will 
suppose that at the required age, such a youth 
has been enabled through the interest of some 
friend in Parliament, to purchase an Ensigncy 
in the Line. He joins his corps, then on Colo- 
nial service : most probably in the tropics. 

" Jones, Robinson, or Brown has a little 
money at command ; he retiuns his name for 
purchase; but in certain unhealthy colonies 
there is more than unusual stagnation in this 
sort of "trade or traffic," — for it is neither more 
nor less, — and alter a considerable grilling he 
comes back to England with his regiment, plus 
a yellow face and impaired liver, (and here me- 
thought the gallant speaker cast a significant 
glance towards me) though still a 'jolly Sub.' 
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"The regiment is sent to Dublin, to be 
licked and drilled into shape, after having been 
pretty well melted away under an African, 
a Chinese, an East or West India sun. A 
terrible stir, now usually takes place : many of 
the old fellows get a hint to face to the right- 
about, sell out, go on half-pay, — or anywhere 
else they please. Thus Jones, Brown, or 
Robinson at last gets his company by pur- 
chase ; paying however well through the nose 
(beyond regulation) for the same. 

" Captain Jones has now, finally attained 
the utmost extent of his wishes — the very 
summit of his hopes: he has reached that 
culminating point of his profession ' whence ' 
— as one of our statesmen lately observed in 
the House — *he may entirely disregard the 
effects of purchase upon his subsequent ad^ 
vancement.' 

" * Let him only distinguish himself by an 
act of gallantry, and he would earn a Brevet 
Majority, or a Brevet Lieutenant -Colonelcy. 
After that he had only to continue serving for 
a certain number of years, and then he would, 
almost as a matter of course, attain the rank of 
Colonel, and under the new regulations, would 

VOL. II. E 
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have all the higher honours and emoluments of 
his profession thrown open to him.' * 

" Jones is at last — and he can scarcely 
give credit to the fact — Captain Jones ; the 
fortunate and enviable possessor of all those 
privileges and advantages which are so readily 
to open to him the road to advancement, to 
honours — ^perhaps to riches and to fame ; the 
aspiring Captain, even at intervals, prospectively 
beholds a Field -Marshal's bright truncheon, 
glittering before his dazzled eyes ! 

** Can he not now, with such a brilliant 
future in view, think of a little domestic bliss ? 
May he not now fix on some fair and gentle 
being, to share with him that high destiny to 
which he is pre-ordained? 

" That charming, dark-haired girl, with 
those expressive melting eyes of deepest blue : 

* Vide the speech of the Under-Secretary for War 
in the debate of March 5th, 1856, relative to the abo- 
lition of the purchase system in the army. Had we for 
an Under-Secretary-at-War, a military man, instead of a 
civilian, (who cannot be thoroughly conversant vdth milii 
tary matters,) an organ of government would at least 
escape the ridicule attached by the army — indeed by the 
greater portion of the nation — to the utterance of such 
opinions as those recorded in this memorable speech. 
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his lovely * polka partner ' at the Rotunda, the 
night before, may surely crown this cUmax 
of the Captain's worldly bUss. 

" What matters it should her dowry be 
only those raven locks, — those melting, laugh- 
ing eyes, — that pretty face which victimised 
poor Jones amidst the intricate mazes of the 
dance ; are not all the honours and emolu^ 
menfs of the profession thrown open to the 
Captain now ? And wherefore should not Kitty 
Kearney be one day Lady Jones ? 

" A change comes o'er the scene. Some 
fifteen or sixteen summers have glided by — ^ 
and summers passed in India, leave marks 
of their progress both on man — aye, and on 
lovely woman too ! 

*' Captain Jones — now Major Jones, (but 
Major only hy purchase y from the proceeds of 
hard-earned savings in the East, whilst having 
to educate a large family at home), — still 
zealous for the service, — returns to England 
with the old corps, falls into his Kitty's arms 
(Kitty's erst raven locks now slightly dashed 
with grey); his children crowd around him, 
and he looks with a soldier's and a father's 
pride upon his eldest boy, whom he hopes soon 
to see following his own militarv career, 
»2 
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" Kitty is not yet ' Lady Jones ; ' — the 
Major not yet a K.C.B. ; but brighter prospects 
open out. The Regiment must needs again be 
rid of foreign-service ' rubbish ; ' and may now, 
perchance have two or three years at home. 
Meanwhile, it may perhaps, during that period, 
prove an eUgible * pis-aller/ wherein officers of 
fortune, * connexion," family interest, or having 
powerful friends — may make a convenience of 
it for the time. 

" It is rumoured that a certain influen* 
tial Captain of the Guards will have the com- 
mand, to the exclusion of Major Jones, whose 
name is down for purchase (he having at a 
high rate of interest borrowed the money) but 
whom they now try hard to set aside. 

*' Jones, is, however, too good an officer to 
afford any such excuse; he becomes — again 
by purchase — Lieutenant-Colonel Jones. 

" ' I wonder, dear Tom," says Kitty, * if I 
really shall ever be Lady Jones ? ' 

" We will now," continued Colonel Webster, 
filling his glass, as the decanters passed around, 
" We will now suppose — (nor under actual 
circumstances is such a supposition an unlikely 
contingency to occur) — the expected outbreak 
of an European war to have taken place. 
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*' England, after a long peace, is ill-prepared 
for such an event ; every part of her military 
system has been most shamefully neglected ; 
her troops are dispersed in driblets over every 
part of the habitable world ; she has but a small 
available force at home, and scarcely — owing 
to a vicious system — a single general, fit, either 
physically or mentally, to command that force. 
The case is, however, mrgent: for we will 
again suppose, that, — ^after having blustered a 
great deal, whilst at the same time endeavour- 
ing by * demonstrations ' and subterfuges — 
equally unworthy of the nation and its rulers 
— to ward off the impending blow; we will 
suppose war to be at last declared ; and that, 
after straining every nerve — and putting into 
requisition even the services of the Guards — 
we have succeeded in collecting an army for 
the ensuing campaign. 

** Colonel Jones's regiment forms part of 
this small, but splendid British Force ; and his 
position will probably ensure him the com- 
mand of a Brigade. Dreams of glory and dis- 
tinction cheer him up once more: he may 
now, perchance, yet earn a K.C.B. : Kitty 
may at length be Lady Jones ! 

" Colonel Jones*s zeal; his anxious desire for 
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distinction, — for the opportunity of serving his 
country and his Queen, — blind him not, how- 
ever to the fact, that he has other duties to 
perform. In the purchase of his commissions 
he has not only expended every farthing that 
he possessed, but has likewise, in obtaining his 
last step of rank, incurred a heavy debt ; and 
with his large family, and small pay and 
allowances (scarcely covering the interest of 
the sums he has thus laid out) the insur- 
ance and interest on this debt weigh heavily 
on both his purse and mind ; yet, he must 
now, perforce, increase that weight by in- 
suring for a twelvemonth (at war premium) 
the whole amount of the value of those com- 
missions, or his family will be left nearly des- 
titute in the event of his death. 

" Let us now imagine the gallant Jones 
heading his brigade, at the seat of war. A 
general action ensues ; our soldiers behave ac- 
cording to their usual wont. The Brigadier 
nobly leads them on against overwhelming 
numbers of the foe, but, in the moment of 
success, he falls, severely — it is supposed mor- 
tally — wounded, and is carried to the rear. 

" This is, however, the chance of war ; and 
the Brigadier consoles himself with halving 
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done his duty to his country and his King — 
his duty to his family by guarding them from 
actual want; and though he grieves that 
Kitty may not be 'Lady Jones/ she will if 
he dies, recover from the insurance the value 
of his commissions ; she will have the benefit 
of a small (though very small) property he had 
lately succeeded to, — as likewise the pension 
she has every reason to expect* 

" Brigadier Jones, under such circum- 
stances, reasons like a Christian, a soldier, and 
a philosopher, and prepares himself resignedly 
for death. Death, however, unexpectedly stands 
aloof. The Brigadier rallies ; hopes are enter- 
tained, and he recovers sufficiently to be sent, 
invalided, home. For gallant conduct, he ob- 
tains the long-wished-for K.C.B.; and, oh ! joy- 
ous event ! which repays him for all the hard- 
ships, dangers, and sufferings he has endured; 
his beloved Kitty is actually — Lady Jones ! 

" Time passes away ; weeks have been 
woven into months ; nearly a year has now 
elapsed since the glorious day when Sir Thomas 
Jones received his wound. He has meanwhile 
greatly improved, and, under Kitty's tender 
care, hopes still to enjoy the blessings of this 
life. But who can foretell the decrees of fate ? 
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" Death, which had fled on the battle-field 
from the gallant Brigadier, lurks treacherously 
near his couch at home ; and, amidst all the 
endearments of domestic bliss, discharges sud- 
denly his fatal shaft, — and poor Sir Thomas is 
no more ! " 

We all sympathised with the fate of the 
gallant Brigadier, and admitted that Colonel 
Webster had most graphically sketched an 
outline as from very life. 

" Well, then," said the Colonel, "if you 
like my imaginary sketch of the career of one, 
whom — for an oflGicer of the Line and bearing 
such a plebeian name as ' Jones' — I have ad- 
vanced in the service to an almost fabulous 
degree: (for not one in a thousand of his 
class, could have any reason to expect such 
almost unheard-of success in the military pro- 
fession) since you sympathise with his fate, you 
would, perhaps, like to hear a continuation of 
the story, with reference to the once lovely, 
dark-haired, blue-eyed Kitty Kearney, who, be 
it remembered, is now the widow of Brigadier- 
General Sir Thomas Jones. Lady Jones is left 
with a large family of small children to educate 
and support — on — we shall next see : what ? 

" If you take the trouble, gentlemen, to 
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recall some of the circumstances of my ima- 
ginary tale, you will perceive that our gallant 
friend, on starting for the seat of war, had 
very wisely insured his life (though at au 
enormous premium) to the amount of the 
value of his Regimental Commissions ; but it 
must be remembered that this insurance was 
only vaUd for one year. 

•* Now, that time had elapsed when his 
death so unexpectedly occurred ; therefore not 
only did he lose the sum total of what he 
had expended in purchasing advancement dur- 
ing his service of thirty years — not only had 
he sacrificed — absolutely for nothing — that long 
period of his life, passed in some of the least 
enjoyable and unhealthiest parts of the world, 
whilst performing duties of the most arduous 
kind ; not only had he incurred this sacrifice 
and loss : — but his unfortunate widow was 
now encumbered with the debt contracted to 
purchase that very promotion, of the fruits of 
which her husband had been deprived from 
the effects of a mortal wound ! 

" But, of course, gentlemen, you no doubt 
conclude, that the widow of so gallant and de- 
serving a soldier, would be amply cared for by 
a * grateful nation ? ' 
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" You shall soon have a specimen of that 
gratitude. There is — as my young military 
friends now present, are doubtless well aware — 
a fixed ' rule and regulation' providing for the 
pensions of widows, which — ^with reference to 
the case in point — states, that such widows are 
entitled to a certain regulated amount, if their 
husbands have either been killed in action, 
or die in consequence of wounds or illness 
contracted during a campaign, * within six 
months ' after such wounds or illness may 
have occurred. 

" A warrant had also, about the time in 
which I suppose my story to have happened^ 
been issued, allowing the widows and other 
near relatives of officers, certain compensation 
— but, under the above six months' restric- 
tion system — for the regulation value of the 
commissions they might actually have pur- 
chased. Now, poor Lady Jones unfortunately 
came under the head of both these clauses, 
and found herself therefore, with six children, 
and encumbered with debt ; depending on the 
* gratitude of her country,' and little besides 
the regulated pension of 80/. a-year ! 

" I now beg to ask you, gentlemen, if such 
a system ought any longer to be tolerated, or 
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suffered any longer to exist ? And if it speak 
not volumes in itself, against that system of 
purchase, which constitutes one of the most 
prominent of the many objectionable features, 
in our military organisation of the present 
day?"* 



* The narrator appears to have strangely anticipated 
the occarrence of events ; but relative to what he has 
stated, it may perhaps appropriately be remarked : ** Se 
non e vero, e almeno hen trovato" as the following extract 
will clearly show : — 

" It will be seen from some of the letters which we 
have published, that, however good may have been the 
intentions of the Royal Warrant which directed this 
reimbursement, and however generously its various pro- 
visions may have been interpreted by the countiyat large, 
those who administer ite benefits have not understood 
its clauses in the same liberal spirit. One of the con- 
ditions, for example, which entitles a claimant to the 
advantages of the warrant, is, * provided the surviving 
relative to whom the price of the commission may be 
returned shall not be precluded by wealthy circum- 
stances.' What are * wealthy circumstances ? ' Who is 
to decide the question ? Lord Panmure has given the 
definition — a definition which will probably become as 
celebrated as a certain description of respectability too 
well known to be repeated. Whoever has 300Z. a-year 
is *in wealthy circumstances.* An oflGicer spent the 
whole of his small patrimony in the purchase of his 
commission ; he distinguished himself at the Alma, at 
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Inkennann, and fell in the final attack on the Hedan. 
His widowed mother had lent him 1800Z. to enable him 
to purchase his advancement, and now, because she has 
300Z. a-year, although out of that sum she has to sap- 
port an invalid son and his wife, who are mainly de- 
pendent upon her. Lord Panmure decides that she is 
precluded by 'wealthy circumstances' from sharing in 
the benefits of the Royal Warrant. There may be 
doubts as to what constitutes 'wealthy circumstances,' 
but there is no ambiguity in the condition which requires 
the claimant to sign a declaration certifying that he has 
• no pension, allowance, or provision from Government,' 
and that he is in ' distressed circumstances.* The father 
of an officer who has sacrificed his all, perhaps, to pro- 
cure a commission for his son, cannot, if he has any 
pension from Government, obtain the benefit of the 
warrant. These, it is true, are individual instances, 
but they are examples of the very imperfect manner in 
which the War Department has caught that liberal spirit 
in which the country would wish to deal with her soldiers, 
and it would be easy to multiply examples. We must 
refer to one more* — it is that of the widow of a General 
Officer who died lately of his wound, received at Inker- 
mann. He had purchased all his steps in promotion, 
and in so doing had left his widow without a suitable 
provision. If he had sold out, the price of his commis- 

• Since the above was written, this case has been " taken into 
consideration" (perhaps owing to the very remonstrance, here 
quoted, of the press), and the lady in question has very properly 
received the full pension to which she was entitled as the widow 
of a General Officer fallen in his country's cause. This pre- 
cedent must now become a rule with respect to the widow of the 
Captain or humble Subaltern, as well as for the widow of a 
distinguished General on the Staff. 
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sion would not have been less than 10,000/.; but he 
sought service, distinguished himself, w£is promoted to 
the rank of Major-General (by which he lost the power 
of selling out), and before he had been many months in 
the enjoyment of his General's pay, was shot through 
the body. He lingered for nine months. Had he died 
at the end of six, his widow would have received the 
pension to which the widow of a General Officer killed 
in action is entitled ; but because he lingered three 
months longer, the regulations are such, that she receives 
only half that pension. This is the niggardly spirit * 
in which the rewards of a great nation are doled out to 
the families of its departed heroes." — The Times, 
March 6, 1866. 

• In order to endeavour if possible to counteract the bad 
effects of this ** niggardly spirit," an association has been formed, 
termed: The "Opficebs' Widow and Obphan Febmanemt 
Fund." 

The office of this association is at 39 Charing Cross, where 
any contribution addressed to the care of the Secretary will no 
doubt be judiciously appropriated to the object in view. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CONSISTING OF AN ANALYSIS OF THE "ME- 
MORIAL OF THE GUARDS,"* THEIR GRIEV- 
ANCES AND WRONGS; WITH SUNDRY ANA- 
CHRONISMS OUT OF ALL SEASON AND ALL 
DATE : A CHAPTER, IN SHORT, WHICH THE 
NON-MILITARY READER HAD BETTER FAR 
ESCHEW. 

" The whole system demands to be remodelled, so 
that young aristocrats may not be forced by their fax^tion 
into the command of regiments, while old soldiers are 
left on half-pay." — From General Sir Charles Napier*8 
** Kemarks on Military Law," chap, xxvii. 

The Colonel had made out so clear a case of 
palpable injustice towards a class so peculiarly 
entitled to public sympathy, that — with the 
exception of two or three staunch Conserva. 
tives, whose principles forbade all idea of inno- 
vation or reform — with those exceptions, all 

* Many parts of which, — as far as the tenor of this 
narrative would admit, — are given in the words of the 
** Memorial " itself, which, alUiough bearing the date of 
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present, unanimously responded to his appeal, 
and condemned a system which allowed such 
flagrant injustice to exist. All voted for the 
necessity of reform.* 

" But, Colonel," observed the Admiral, "you 
have not yet adverted to the main subject in 
question : the injustice of the present system of 
the Guards as affecting the rest of her Majesty's 
forces, and more particularly the officers of the 
Line. I am much obliged to you for having 

August 17, 1855, was only divulged — it is said prema- 
turely — by The Times j in the middle of December fol- 
lowing. The claims set forth in the " Memorial " were 
some time afterwards deemed inadmissible; but since 
the Guards have themselves dra^sn public attention to 
this matter, it is to be hoped that the question will not 
be allowed to rest : and that the Guards may obtain their 
wish of being placed ** upon a footing of equality with 

tHEIR MORE FORTUNATE COMPETITORS OF THE LINE ;'* but 

it must be on an " equal footing" in every respect. 

* Since the above was in type, another ** Pension 
Warrant" (dated March 1, 1856), has been issued, an- 
nulling the provisions of the former warrant of the 23d 
October, 1855, and which would appear to have improved 
little or nothing on the latter. What is wanted is, a 
warrant securing to the surviving relatives of an officer 
killed in action, or dying from wounds or illness con- 
tracted whilst on service, the full value of his commis- 
sions, without any cheese-paring or paltry quibbles and 
" provisos," framed only to deprive the widow and the 
orphan of their due. 
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pointed out so clearly the evils of the system 
of purchase, but I am still more anxious to 
hear, how one who has had so much experi- 
ence in military matters as yourself, will handle 
the case of the Guards ; and my young friend, 
the Guardsman opposite, looks as if he also, 
would like to hear the subject discussed/' 

" I believe. Admiral," repUed Colonel Web- 
ster, " that I must disappoint you ; for, as I 
before took occasion to remark, I am desirous 
of avoiding all discussion; and what I have 
to say on the subject in question might per- 
haps not prove agreeable to Captain Seymoiw, 
enjoying — as he does — the great privilege 
of belonging to that splendid body : the House- 
hold Brigade. Besides," added the Colonel, 
" we are scarcely on an even footing, inasmuch 
as my gallant young friend must, by the fact 
of being actually employed and on full pay, 
feel trammelled in the free expression of his 
opinions, particularly as regards military or 
political affairs, whilst your humble servant 
standing in quite a different position, and 
having, moreover, the advantage of being an 
M.P., is perfectly unshackled in that way." 

" Come, come, Colonel," said Augustus, in 
an ironical tone, ''that plea shall not avail youj 
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make good all that you can against the system 
of the Guards ; I think I will have a reply ready 
for you, and prove satisfactorily to those pre- 
sent — the Admiral included — that all the 
vulgar declamation raised of late in opposition 
to what is called: the 'undue privileges' of the 
Guards, is not only without foundation, but 
that they have not even their rightful claims." 

"An open challenge," said Lord Seymour; 
" but I am afraid, Augustus, you have cast 
down a silken glove before a mailed gauntlet, 
and are entering the lists, unprepared and in- 
adequately armed, against a fully-accoutred, 
well-mounted, and experienced knight. You 
had better, I think, prudently withdraw the 
challenge, and not, — in token of mortal de- 
fiance, — touch the Colonel's shield with the 
pointed end of your spear ! " 

Lord Seymour's advice was, however, not 
in accordance with the self-confident and over- 
bearing disposition of Augustus; and he still 
defied his antagonist to a contest, in which the 
latter appeared most reluctant to engage. 

" Well," said the self-opinionated young 
Guardsman, " since the Line holds back, I will 
repeat our old war-cry : ' Up, Guards, and at 
'em ! ' and take the initiative in the attack, or 

VOL. II. s 
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rather in the defence of our vested interests 
and indisputable privileges and rights ; rights 
and privileges founded not only on the claim 
of holding what we have so deariy paid for, in 
good steriing coin of the realm, but based 
likewise on royal prerogative, sanctioned by 
precedent and custom — hallowed, moreover, 
by the usage of nearly two hundred years ! 

** Upset the system of the Guards and you 
upset the Guards themselves ; you upset with 
that system, one of the main props and pillars 
of the State ; for you upset at once that exclu- 
sive and aristocratic spirit which has raised 
our army to the position it now so proudly 
holds, whilst serving to curb those liberal opi- 
nions too much in vogue at the present day. 

" The Household Brigade is the nursery 
which suppUes the rest of the army with most 
of its staff-officers and generals : men whose 
right to such positions must be undoubted, by 
reason of every claim emanating from high 
position, wealth, family connexion, and aristo- 
cratic birth. 

" It would sound well, indeed, in royal 
ears, for Her Majesty's noble Guards to be 
officered by Browns, Robinsons, and Joneses ! 
To have Tomkinses and Simkinses upon our 
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staff! or for our forces to be commanded by 
such a man as Field-Marshal Joseph Snookes ! 

*' Good Heavens ! were Joseph Snookes 
the incarnation of the spirit of Wellington 
himself, could such an atrocity be permitted 
— be allowed for a single instant to be enter- 
tained ? 

" There is little indeed in such names as 
these; but much in those proud nomenclatures 
of the aristocracy of the land : names which can 
exist and flourish on the ambrosial food of 
traditional grandeur alone, without subjecting 
their noble possessors to all the drudgery of 
the common herd! 

" There exists now, it is true, what is called 
a ' popular movement,' a vulgar outcry and 
clamour against the aristocracy, its immunities 
and time-honoured privileges ; and one of the 
most valued of those privileges is to maintain 
as intact as possible, our vested interests in 
the Guards : interests embodied in the actual 
condition and the inviolate maintenance of the 
undoubted rights appertaining to the House- 
hold Brigade. 

"There is — as you must be aware — a 
rumour afloat, that from a morbid desire in 
certain quarters to court popularity, by giving 
s2 



/ 
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way to this vulgar, popular clamour, there is, 
it is said, some talk of abrogating the privi- 
leges of the Guards ; but rely upon it, such 
an idea is too preposterous to be for a single 
instant entertained. 

• " Such a proceeding would amount to a 
Memorial breach of faith on the part of the authorities ; 
of the ig gQ directly opposed to, and at variance v^rith, 
p, 19. ' the principle of respect for our vested inte- 
rests, that no minister v^rould dare to advocate 
such a step, nor could he after so doing main- 
tain his place for a single day.* 

" If, gentlemen, you vnR only bear patiently 
v^rith me for a brief space, I can give you — 
from certain and well-founded data — a short 
analysis of our long-established privileges, and 
clearly show the gross injustice of any attempt 
to encroach upon these privileges, and upon 
our vested rights. 

" I say certain and well-founded facts, the 
more confidently, because in consequence of 
these rumours of 'reform,' we. Guardsmen, 

* The greater paxt of this paragraph is word for 
word, — including the ** hreach of faith/'— as given in 
the *' Memorial" of the Guards. Public opinion would 
appear to have altered a little, since the time of tliis 
supposed discussion, in which the Guardsman analyses 
the " rights and grievances" of the Guards. 
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have all been setting our heads together; 
drawing out papers, studjring precedents and 
making calculations, to establish — incase of 
need — the justice of our cause. 

" Now, although I cannot pretend to have 
had more than a very slight hand in a com- 
position which, if necessary, will confidently 
be laid by us at the foot of the throne ; yet, 
as this document has been drawn out by 
Guardsmen of acknowledged talent and high 
rank, whose position enables them to disre- 
gard the circumstance of giving ofience even 
in the highest quarters;* — were oflFence likely 
to be taken there — having thus, the example 
of my superiors before me, I need not hesitate 
to oflFer an opinion, whether that opinion 
coincide or not with the sentiments of the 
' powers that be.' 

" Although, as I have observed, this docu- 
ment emanates from a very high source, still, 
it so happens, that I have been made ac- 
quainted with its contents, of which, gentle- 
men, if you wish, I will briefly give you the 
substance." 

* Vide the speech (as given in the " Times ") of a 
** Colonel of the Commons," in Mr. Layard's debate of 
18th June, 1855. 
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Every one present requested the young 
Guardsman to proceed, and he looked and 
spoke so confidently, that I almost began to 
fear his arguments might " floor" what Colonel 
Webster had to say ; the latter, however, re- 
marked that he, likewise would be delighted 
to hear what his "gallant and honourable" 
young friend, promised with such assurance to 
make good, adding : 

" Nor am I sorry that you have come so 
securely armed at all points, as I have myself 
made a few ' notes ' on the subject in ques- 
tion, and should not have liked to enter the 
lists with an adversary who might have been 
wholly unprepared." 

" Very good," replied the undaunted Au- 
gustus, " then it will be a ' stand-up' open 
fight ; all that I demand is a fair field and no 
favour; Dieu et mon droit shall be my motto." 

" Well done, youngster," exclaimed the 
Admiral ; " I admire your pluck ; but 'tis 
characteristic of the cloth ; and the Guards — 
give the devil his due — have never been de- 
ficient in that ; we will, however, see whether 
your discretion equals your valour ; nor should 
I consider you matched evenly, did you not 
acknowledge that the arguments you are pre- 
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pared to use, proceed from older, and, perhaps, 
wiser heads." 

" Thanks, Admiral, for that compUmentary 
part of your very flattering address ; but I 
believe I am all right : having already seen in 
black and white everything I am about to say. 

" You must be aware that in consequence 
of the probability, some time since, of a P. i of 
Continental war, a commission was appointed ®°^°"^ 
to inquire ' into the state of the higher ranks 
of the army ' (though I cannot conceive why 
such inquiry should have been thought requi- 
site), and it is now rumoured, that on the basis 
of certain suggestions contained in the Report 
of that Commission, are to be founded the 
talked-of changes in the constitution of the 
Guards, together with a plan for establishing 
a new system of promotion above the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel. 

" I shall now endeavour to explain the 
anomalous position in which the Guards 
would be placed from the effect of such a 
change, whereby the most unheard-of injustice 
would be perpetrated at the expense of the 
Brigade, which, although hitherto enjoying — 
as I admit, — (though let bygones be bygones) ^g ^ 
more rapid promotion than other branches of Memorial 
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the service, would in that case have the tables 
completely turned; which supposition cannot 
be for a moment entertained. 

" I will now show how such a proposed 
arrangement — could it by any possibility take 

orial P'^C® would ' COMPLETELY REVERSE THE 

FUTURE PROSPECT OF THE GuARDS/ 

" The Brigade of Guards is composed of 
three regiments, forming altogether seven 
battalions, each of which is commanded by 
orial a Regimental Major, who is ex officio a full 
Colonel in the army. Each company of the 
Guards is commanded by a Captain, who has, 
however, the substantive rank of a Lieutenant* 
Colonel in the army. 

" The two senior of these Captains, who 
perform the duty of commanding the battalion 
during the absence of their senior oflScers, 
are termed ' acting majors,' and ' mounted 
oflScers.' 

" Lastly, the subalterns of the Guards have 
also an additional step of rank over those 
belonging to any other branch of the service ; 
that is to say, a Lieutenant of the Guards 
ranks as a Captain, and an Ensign as a lieu- 
tenant. 

" Now this additional rank has, I think. 
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been made, particularly of late, a very un- 
reasonable ground of complaint by the Line, 
seeing that it dates as far back — with respect 
to the Captains of the Guards — as the year 
1687, at which period a royal warrant of 
James the Second granted to them the rank 
they have ever since enjoyed, viz. that of 
Lieutenant-Colonels in the army. 

"The additional rank of the Lieutenants 
of the Guards, bears likewise the venerated 
impress of remote times, whilst, although our 
Ensigns only earned their additional rank at 
Waterloo (in consideration of the distinguished 
conduct of the Brigade), few will contest the 
merit of their having then earned it well ! 

" There is no denying that all these extra 
steps of rank — particularly that from Captain 
to Lieutenant-Colonel — may be considered in 
some degree as privileges, but privileges 
which, in my opinion, no reasonable man can 
oppose as not being equitable and just — pri- 
vileges that it was the deliberate intention Page 5 of 
of the Sovereign, as a mark of royal state, to M^^^nal 
confer upon the Captains commanding com- 
panies of the Guards, whose special duty it 
was to command the Guard over the royal 
person, as also upon their subordinates, the 



/ 
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privilege of increased rank, which they at 
present enjoy, and whatever advantages might 
naturally and necessarily accnie from it, 

" Such being the relative and comparative 
constitution of the two services — the one to 
guard the Sovereign, the other to do Colonial 
and other common-place sort of work — ^the 
superior importance of the services of the 
Guards, has naturally led to its reward of that 
extra rank, which has consequently brought 
the officers of the Brigade, to the position of 
Memorial ^^1^ and General Officers more quickly 
than the average of the officers of the Line 
could possibly arrive at those respective 
ranks. 

" Now, if the changes which it is said are 
at present in contemplation, really take effect, 
a great injustice — nay, positive breach of faith 
— will be committed, inasmuch as the qualifi- 
cations to entitle the greater number of 
Captains of the Guards to attain the rank of 
General Officers, would no longer be on a par 
with those of Lieutenant-Colonels of the Line ; 
but this innovation requires, it is said, ' that 
Guardsmen, with reference to their promotion, 
shall count their three years from the date of 
becoming Acting Majors, or Mounted Officers,' 
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whilst the other Captains and Lieutenant - 
Colonels of the Guards would have to serve 
the period of six years before being entitled 
to a similar claim ! 

" Let it not be for a moment imagined that P. 7 of 
' any selfish or unworthy motives' actuate ®°^^™^ 
us in opposing these innovations, and in tena- 
ciously maintaining * those privileges of our 
increased rank, identified with the dignity of 
the Crown, and which have been handed 
down to us by our preilecessors, and which 
naturally have rendered our promotion more 
rapid' — far be it from us the imputation of 
any such selfish or unworthy ideas ! — ' but 
while fully aware of those advantages, we have 
defended them in duty to a transmitted trust, P. 7 of 
and from an honourable esprit de corps/ Memonal 
indeed, so far from being influenced by any 
selfish motive, it has long been wished by the 
senior officers of the Brigade that arrange- 
ments might be made which would have the 
efiect of accelerating the promotion of the 
Line, and thereby rendering the service to 
the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel more equal to 
both branches of the army. 

" Should the proposed alterations be car- p. 7 of 
ried into effect, the Guards will find their Memorial 
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position depressed to a grade of absolute * ik- 
EERiORiTr to that of their comrades of the 
Line/ 

" Would it — I ask any impartial judge — 
would it be acting fairly towards the Guards, 
to fix the starting-point for the rank of 
Colonel, at the position of Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the Line, and of Acting Major, or of 
Mounted Officer of the Guards? Most as- 
suredly nothing could be more unfair, more 
grossly unjust ! 

" Such a proceeding would be so detri- 
mental to the officers of the Guards, not only 
P. 8 of at the present, but even in future times, that 
Memorial jj i^Quld amount to a breach of faith on the 
part of the authorities, and is directly opposed 
to, and at variance with, the principle of re- 
spect for vested interests, which assuredly 
ought to be recognised by all. 

" The injustice is further aggravated when 
it is found by an attentive calculation, that 
the average length of service of Lieutenant- 
P. 9 of Colonels of the Line — of course such only as 
Memorial j^j^y^ purchased (for purchase must be con- 
sidered the rule, non-purchase the exception, 
in the army) — is less than that of Mounted 
Officers of the Guards : both being respectively 
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the starting-posts from whence the race to the 
position of a General Officer takes effect. 

"My assertion that 'purchase' must be 
considered the rule in the army, and non- 
purchase the exception, more particularly 
applies to the rank of Lieutenant -Colonel, 
and originated as far back as the reign of 
Charles II. 

" But it is an universally-admitted prin- P. ii of 
ciple that averages must not, as a matter of •"^^"^^'^ 
course, be received as evidence of a just result, 
but that they require to be tested by strict 
scrutiny and careful analysis ; and should this 
principle be only admitted, it will be seen, — 
although many Lieutenant -Colonels of the 
Line average a length of service extending to 
upwards of forty years, and that the average 
length of service of the Acting Majors of 
the Guards be under twenty-five years, — yet 
at the first blush (as it were) of inquiry, it ap- p. lo of 
pears that the Guards are two years longer in M^^^orifl^ 
arriving at their starting-point than the Line, 
and therefore two-fifths of the army would 
become Colonels, in periods of service shorter 
than would be possible for Guardsmen, even 
in the most favourable circumstances; while 
taking twenty -four years as the average time 
from which the Guards will commence their 
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three years' service, two-thirds of the army 
will pass over their heads ! 

" I go, of course, on the grounds of pur- 
chase being considered the rule by which 
advancement is obtained in the army, and 
therefore that officers who are unable, or un- 
willing, to pay the regulated price, must 
permit junior officers to purchase over their 
heads. Therefore the comparison should be 

R la of restricted to those officers who have pur- 
chased the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in both 
services, which in the Guards is almost in- 
variably the case, except in time of war. 

P. 13 of " Hitherto the race for rank has been up 

to the grade of Lieutenant-Colonel, but it will 
now be from that of full Colonel, which in the 
event of these alterations taking place, will be 
more easily attainable by the Line than by 
the Guards. 

" Another rumoured change, said to be 
actually in contemplation, would be quite 
contrary to the principles laid down, viz. that 
responsible* command shall be the base from 
which the two highest ranks are to spring. I 
allude to the proposal in favour of the Majors 

♦ Surely not even a Guardsman can consider the 
position of a Captain and Lieutenant-Colonel of the 



Memorial 



Guards as one of " responsible command 
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of the Line, who, for service in the field, may 
have obtained the brevet rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and would, it is said, be then entitled 
to the rank of full Colonel after a service of 
six years. 

" Now the Guards, having no Regimental P. 16 of 
Majors on their estabHshment, could not profit ®^^™ 
by this arrangement; and it would require, 
therefore, two steps for a Subaltern of the 
Guards to arrive at what a Major of the Line 
could obtain by one.* 

" In short, should any such changes take 
place as those which are now said to be on 
the tapisy the officers of the Guards will be 
arbitrarily arrested in their progress, whilst the 
progress of their more fortunate competitors 
has been unchecked and unlimited. Such a 
system would press with pecuUar, unjust, and p. 22 of 
cruel severity on those officers ; and, as I M^monal 
before had occasion to remark, would amount 

to a BREACH OF FAITH ON THE PART OF THE 
AUTHORITIES,! AND BE DIRECTLY OPPOSED TO, 

* This is not very acute reasoning, admitting, as it 
almost does, a Subaltern of the Guards to be on a foot- 
ing with a Major of the Line, thus basing an imaginary 
grievance on a great committed wrong ! 

t Strong language this to be used by full -pay 
officers, more particularly by such as are placed from 
their position almost within hearing of the throne ! 
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AND AT VARIANCE WITH THE PRINCIPLE 01 
RESPECT POR VESTED INTERESTS, which OUght 

P. 19 of to be recc^ised and admitted by alL These 

Memorial ^^ qqj qjJ^ ^ly q^^ individual sentiments, 
but such, — as I have good reason to know, 
would be openly expressed, and even laid 
at the foot of the throne, by officers of the 
Guaids, who by their position may be able to 
set at defiance the displeasure of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief himself. 

" Admitting that responsible service should 
be the base on which high position should be 

P. 25 of obtained,* the officers of the Guards, so far 
from being anxious to retard the progress of 
their comrades of the Line, have been long de- 
sirous that such arrangements should be made, 
by which the officers of the Line should obtain 
promotion as rapid as their own has hitherto 
been; more particularly as we must admit 

P. 27 of that some inconvenience may have arisen from 
the eflFect of the system previously in force, 
which gave a considerable advantage to the 
Guards.! However, all that we now want is 
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* Therefore the Guards are still to profit by exemp- 
tion from this admitted principle, though no longer at 
the expense of the Line ! 

t It may be asked how long this slight inconvenience 
has existed ? 
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fair play and even-handed justice, in order that p. 25 oi 
our prospects in the service may not be entirely Memont 
reversed. 

" The two systems of promotion in the 
Guards and the Line vary so essentially, that 
it is impossible, with any justice, to draw an 
abstract rule for both.* 

" If changes must take place, (and I do 
not know why such, are necessary, seeing that 
the old system has hitherto acted very well), 
some satisfactory arrangement might no doubt 
be made, whereby the Lieutenant-Colonels of 
the Guards would not suffer, and by which, 
no Lieutenant-Colonels, junior to themselves, 
be allowed promotion over their heads. The ?• '^6 o 
increase of numbers in the rank of Colonel ^^^^ 
would be no inconvenience ;t and any con- 
sequent increase of Guardsmen in the rank 
of General would be gradual and tempo- 
rary. 

" Any deviation from the general facts I ^ ^^ ^ 
have stated, may be considered as the result- 
of an exceptional state of things, brought on 
by special circumstances, and temporary in its 

♦ Which means, that if injustice must be committed 
on one party, by no means let that party be the Guards ! 
\ Certainly no inconyenience to the Guards ! 
VOL. II. T 
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operation ; * but, — all things considered, — it 
appears to me bat fair that all Captains and 
Lieutenant - Colonels of the Guards, — such 
at least who might have attained that rank 
P. 20 of at the time of the pn^iosed change, — should 
Memorial receive their grade of fall Colonel, on hav- 
ing completed three years' service, as Captains 
and Lieutenant-Colonels. 

'' Unless something of this kind were done, 

the Brigade of Guards would be reduced, in- 

?. 27 of directly, to a position of absolute inferiority 

Memorial ^^^ depression, which would deprive them of 

a fair chance of arriving at the great object 

of the soldier's ambition, the post of command, 

AS RAPIDLY AS THEIR CoMRADES OF THE \aVX% 

— the Guards ought, in fact, in any alteration 

; ^Q of that may occur, to be placed in a position which 
laemorial -n 

will PUT THEM UPON A FOOTING OF EQUALITY 

with the remainder of the service." 

The Guardsman ceased; looking — as he 
no doubt felt himself to be — the hero and the 
martyr, every inch. 

" Well done, youngster ! " exclaimed the 

Admiral, " you have shown a good fight in a 

bad cause ; have tried bard to tow an unsea- 

worthy and apparently sinking vessel into 

* A truism applicable to all sublunaiy matters. 



\ 
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port : pity a better sea-boat, had not so bold 
and skilful a man at the helm ! 

" Your *Guard-Ship/ — one of the old-fa- 
shioned seventy-fours — we'll call her : ' Vested 
Interests' and * Established Rights/ has of late 
been trying to sail too close on the wind of 
popular opinion : hence; taken aback, she drifts 
bodily on a lee-shore, whilst that piratical, 
rakish-looking little craft : ' Reform,' is blazing 
away at the poor shattered ' Guard-Ship,' which 
— ^though in a sinking state — still bravely shows 
her colours, and nailing them to the mast, the 
gallant crew continue — ^with accustomed ' te- P. 6 of 
nacity' — to show fight in defence of their Memorif 
beloved 'Vested Interests' and * Established 
Rights,' even whilst the poor old gilded hulk 
is fast settling down by the stem. 

"Now, Colonel," continued the Admiral; 
" out with your boarding -pikes, whilst, as 
'bottle-holder,' I'll meanwhile," added the 
hearty old seaman, suiting his action to the 
word, " drink to your success, and that the 
enemy may not break your ' Line ! ' " 

Colonel Webster filled his glass, looked at 
a scrap of paper in his hand, and thus, with 
mock solemnity opened the attack: — 

" I shall not attempt to vie in powers of 
T 2 
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eloquence and ability of debate, with my gallant 
and honourable Mend ; more particularly that 
my proposed statement has not — as in his 
case — ^the advantage of being concocted either 
by those of such high talent or exalted rank, as 
to enable it to defy — far less the ' powers that 
be* — but even the humblest opinion, provided 
that opinion be based on impartial justice and 
well-established fact. 

" I shall therefore content myself with 
replying as briefly as possible to the different 
points alluded to, in the order they are here 
hastily pencilled down. 

" It must, however, ere starting, be first 
premised, that neither myself nor any of Her 
Majesty's loyal soldiers — be they of the Guards 
or of the Line — would ever, I feel convinced, 
for an instant, dream of wishing to abolish the 
establishment of a body of Royal Guards for 
the especial protection of our Most Gracious 
Sovereign, or of dimming in any way the bright- 
ness of a single jewel of the Regal Crown. 

" We all, it is hoped, too highly appreciate 
the great privilege of being near the honoured 
person of our beloved Sovereign, not to en- 
deavour by every means in our power, to sup- 
port such an establishment as a Royal Guard. 
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What we devoutly hope and wish for, is : some 
alteration in the constitution of that Guard; 
that the claim to so honourable a distinction, 
consist — ^not in the casual circumstances of 
' family connexion,' of aristocratic birth, of 
interest or of wealth, — but in merit, distin- 
guished SERVICE, AND GALLANT DEEDS. 

" Constitute thus the Guards, and no one 
will begrudge any privileges or honours they 
may then enjoy. 

" I propose not to contest the merits or 
demerits of plebeian or aristocratic appella- 
tions ; though 'tis said that a jewelled handle 
may be appended to a worthless blade — perhaps 
also the reverse. This appears, however, mere 
matter of opinion ; but some there are, who think 
(or would appear to think), talent and merit to 
be indissolubly connected with aristocratic birth. 
Others again — tolerably good authorities in 
their way — ^have held ' rich honourables and 
lordlings'at very small account.* Both, possibly, 
may be right ; both, possibly, in the wrong. 

" I admit there is at present a strong 
popular feeUng against existing abuses, and that 
such a feeling has of late been much identic 

♦ See General Sir Charles Napier's " Remarks on 
Military Law," p. 238. 
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fied with the aristocracy, who are, as it were, 
considered the incarnation of those abuses; 
no doubt this may be denominated a ' vulgar 
outcry,' as emanating mostly from a plebeian, 
(consequently vulgar), and not generally from 
a patrician source. 

" As to any proposed alterations in the 
actual system of jJie Guards, constituting — if 
carried out — a * breach of faith' on the part of 
the authorities^ perhaps that, becomes a legal 
question ; but if — as my honourable and gal- 
lant friend seems to suppose — such an opinion 
has been publicly expressed by any Guards- 
men on full-pay, and actually employed, — 
why, all I can say is, that those gentlemen 
are much bolder, or more highly privileged, 
than any equal number of full-pay officers of 
the Line, who most assuredly would never 
have ventured to make use of so very strong a 
term. For be it observed, there is a vast 
difference between the relative positions of 
' full ' and ' half-pay : ' the one is governed by 
military and martial, — the other by- civil and 
social law.* For this reason I condemn the 
principle which admits oi full-pay officers being 

♦ Tide on this subject General Sir Charles Napier's 
** Remarks on Military Law." 
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in Parliament, when it becomes often difficult 
— nay, sometimes impossible — for them to 
combine at once the duties of citizens under 
the social law, and of soldiers under military 
command. 

" However, to return to our subject. Al- 
though enjoying the advantage — in this parti- 
cular instance — of being on half-pay, and — 
although, notwithstanding, I would not deem 
it either decorous, or in any way advisable, 
to give out from my seat in the House of 
Commons, that I am in a situation to set at 
defiance the powers that be, — I think in my 
actual position of being professionally unem- 
ployed (setting M.P. aside,) I may venture an 
opinion on the question at issue, without infring- 
ing the ' Orders and Regulations of the Army.' 

" I am, of course, aware of the fact you 
mention, that a Commission has some time since 
been formed to inquire into the state of the 
higher military ranks, and thence infer that 
there existed serious grounds as to the necessity 
of making such an inquiry, arising probably 
from the natural consequences of the present 
vicious system of advancement in the army, 
which has made general officers of some men, 
certainly not fit to command a corporal's 
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guard — and there are many sach, that I could 
name : far be it, however, from me to insmuate 
that any inquiry of the kind was necessary on 
those officers who may have attained that higher 
rank from previous services in the Ouards ! 

" Although not admitting the injustice of 
any alterations in the actual system of promo- 
tion recommended by the Commission, I quite 
agree with my gallant friend that any such 
change might not prove agreeable to the 
Guards ; neither can I help coinciding in his 
admission, that the Guards have unquestion- 
ably enjoyed more rapid promotion hitherto, 
than other branches of the service, and also 
think him quite right in recommending that 
emorial °^ notice should now be taken of the past; 
but at the same time I cannot see how the 
proposed changes would so completely * turn 
the tables' on the Guards, as be seems to 
imagine would be the case. 

" My honourable and gallant friend has 
elucidated most clearly the composition of 
the three regiments or seven battaUons of the 
Guards, but he might whilst on the subject, 
have entered into further details — have parti- 
cularised a little more. For instance, he might 
have alluded to the fact : that whilst the Army 
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List* shows that these seven battaKons of 
Guards have no less than 108 Field-Officers, 
(30 Colonels, 54 Lieutenant -Colonels, and 24 
Majors — vide Appendix at end of vol.), most of 
whom, be it remembered, enjoy not 'brevet' but 
substantive rank ; that the whole of the rest of 
the infantry: the 99 regiments of the Line (com- 
prising 104 battalions). West India and other 
Colonial Corps (but exclusive of Cavalry, Artil- 
lery and Engineers), amounting in all to 117 
battalions or corps — have only about 630 Field* 
Officers (88 Colonels, 199Lt.-Colonels, and 343 
Majors and Bt.-Majors) spread over a surface 
of so much greater extent ; that this calculation 
carried a little further, would give upwards of 
15 Field-Officers to every battalion of Guards, 
and only Uttle more than 5 to every battalion of 
the Line (supposing all the second battalions 
to be correctly marked in the Army List, which 
I am not certain is the case). He might 
have added that 28 of these Field-Officers of 
the * Brigade ' were merely mbaltema of the 
Guards — that 3 of these Subalterns were Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels, 1 a fidl Colonel, and the rest 
Majors in the army : the startUng and appa- 
rently magic effects of the actual constitution 
* For January, 1866. 
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of the Household Brigade ; — eflfects, the benefit 
of which may be called in question, not only 
as regards the rest of the service, but relative 
to the British nation at large. 

'* Having thus filled an important hiatus in 
the statement of my gallant opponent, I would 
now ask : bow it comes to pass that such first- 
rate troops — as the Household Brigade are on 
all hands admitted to be (thanks to the exer- 
tions of most excellent and efficient non-com- 
missioned officers, for I believe — though I may 
be misinformed — ^that, generally speaking, the 
commissioned officers of the Guards trouble 
themselves little in the matter, and are seldom 
in barracks with their men) — I would ask how 
it is, that regiments already in such a state of 
high discipline and efficiency, enjoying such a 
first-rate system of organisation, indeed — even 
amidst all the temptations of the capital — 
models of regularity and good conduct to the 
rest of the service, and composed of picked 
men, — men chosen not only from superior 
stature and personal appearance, but fix>m 
previous good character, conduct and known 
steadiness — and so much importance is at- 
tached to the qualifications of a private soldier 
of the Guards, that even nationalities are con- 
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suited in the selection of recruits for these 
splendid troops — with all these advantages, 
* appliances and means to boot/ how is it, I 
ask, that the Guards, under such favourable 
circumstances, require about three times the 
number of Field-OflBcers, considered requisite 
for the efficiency of a battalion of the Line ? 

" Is the battalion of the Line three times as 
numerous as the battalion of the Guards P or 
is the mortaUty (in time of peace) three times 
greater on home service, with the officers of 
the Guards, than on Colonial service with 
Officers of the Line ? These are anomalies I 
would like much to have explained.* 

" We will now carry our inquiries and calcu- 
lations a little further. It appears on reference 
to Hart's last ' Quarterly Army List,' that the 
7 battaUons of the Guards have 108 Field- 
Officers, and the 117 corps and batt"' of the 
line, only 630, or about two-thirds less in pro- 
portion to their relative numbers and strength. 

" Let us see," said the Colonel, taking a 

* This explanation might lead to very important 
results, as regards the system of purchase in the army, 
and if followed up, to conclusions that might seem to 
justify an entire alteration in our military system : a 
system that late events have proved to be so completely 
defective in every principle. 
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pencil oat of his pocket, '' let us for the sake 
of a little practice in figures (figures are some- 
times of use, as we are taught at school) set 
down the following small 'sums' in 'Propor- 
tion/ or * Simple Rule-of-Three/ in order to 
ascertain the number of Colonels and lieute- 
nant-Colonels to which each battalion of the 
Guards would be entitled, or rather would 
require for the maintenance of its efficiency 
and discipline — always supposing the Guards 
to be in that respect on an equal footing with 
their ' brethren of the Line/ 

Batts. ofthe Full Baits, of Full 

Line. Cols. Guards. Cols. 

As 117 : 88 :: 7 : 5^ 

Lieut.-Cols. Lieut.-Cols. 

And as 117 : 199 :: 7 : 11^^ 

Now 5i^tV full Colonels divided between 7 bat- 
talions of the Guards would dwindle down 
into 1^ of the fragments of a full Colonel per 
battalion, and 11 W Lieutenant-Colonels dis- 
sected in a similar manner give \frr Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels. 

"The above calculation is based on the 
principles of the established ' Rule of Propor- 
tion,' but the rule as now practised in relation 
to the Guards, gives to each of their battalions 
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4^ths full Ciolonels and T^ths loeatenant- 
Colonels ! 

" This ' rule' cannot be applied to the rank 
of Major, as in the Guards, there is no such 
intermediate grade, between the rank of sub- 
altern and Lieutenant-Colonel in the army: 
these fortunate ' subs' stepping thus, as it 
were, with a single seven-leagued stride, into 
the shoes of a bond fide^ substantive Lieute- 
nant-Colonel of the Line. But I have already 
shown that on an average each Batt° of 
the Guards has 15^th Field-OflBcers on its 
establishment, whereas the same average cal- 
culation gives StJt Field-Officers (including 
5r^^/-Ma]ors) to each Batt" of the Line ! 

" No wonder the Guards should have long 
so pertinaciously fought, and still so perti- ^^^j^^^j^ 
naciously fight for such undue, such pre- 
posterous ' vested rights ! ' But it will be 
indeed matter, both of surprise and of com- 
plaint, that, if in adjusting these inequalities 
between two branches of the same service, the 
will of the Sovereign — the fount of honour p r^ ^^ 
and promotion, should not be exercised — not Memoiii 
only as regards the past, but also for the pre- 
sent and the future, in favour of that Sovereign's 
faithful soldiers of the Line ; for it is their posi- 
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^ 7 of tion which has hitherto in reality been * de- 
iemorial pressed to a grade of absolute intsbiokitt, 
beneath that of their comrades' of the Guards. 
" We can, if you please, proceed a little 
further still, with our analysis, so as — if pos- 
sible — ^to obtain a glance at the respective full- 
pay length of service, and probable respective 
ages of officers of the Guards and of the line. 
" As before remarked, my honourable and 
gallant friend has clearly elucidated the forma- 
tion of the Guards. By this system, a high- 
bom and wealthy young gentleman may, on 
leaving Eton with a very creditable know- 
ledge of Greek and Latin, obtain (without 
purchase, if he happen to have friends at 
Court), at the age of sixteen, an Ensigncy 
in the Guards, by which means, at a single 
* hop, step and jump,' this promising school- 
boy goes over the head of every Ensign and 
Cornet in the service, — although the latter 
may have been serving for many years in 
every part of the world. 

" I now also learn — though not for the first 
time — that after an average service of from two 
to three years,* this young gentleman nowusually 

♦ Vide Hart's ** Quarterly Army List," for January, 
1856, from wbicli the tables in the Appendix, at thb end 
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obtains his Lieutenantcy in the Guards (vide 
Appendix), by which he again jumps over the 
heads of every other Lieutenant in the service, 
and can thus, at the mature age of nineteen 
(or possibly younger) be a Captain in the 
army, a rank which — on again referring to 
Hart — I find is, on an average, held by 
officers of the Line, whose usual full -pay 
service is from twelve to fifteen* years; and 
although that very useful work also points out 
Captains in the Line of twenty-nine or thirty 
— even thirty-three — years' service, such may 
be considered exceptional cases, and I shall 
not, therefore, adduce them as instances in 
point. Here, then, we have a Guardsman boy- 
Captain of nineteen, — or perhaps less, — pitted 
against a bronzed, climate-tried and well-sea- 
soned 'Linesman' Captain of thirty years of age. 
" As we go higher, this disparity still con- 
tinues. There is, strictly speaking, no actual 

of this volume have been framed, and to which refer- 
ence can be made for the statements as to dates, length 
of service, &c., contained in the following pages. 

* Not applying, of course, to many of the Reg*" in 
the Crimea : some having lost three-fourths or more of 
their captains, who are replaced by very young officers. 
The maximum service (with (me exception) of Ensigns 
and L** of the Guards is two years. 
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regimental rank of Major in the Guards : the 
Major of the Guards being ew officio a fuU 
Colonel in the army. 

"I shall presently show by «r2y computations, 
that a subaltern of the Guards, may, after an 
average length of service of from nine to t^n 
years {vide Appendix), sometimes become a 
Captain and Lieu*.-Colonel; thus stepping over 
the heads of every Captain and every Major in 
the army, and attaining at the age of twenty-five 
or thirty (but without the requisite knowledge 
or experience) a bond fide Lieutenant-Colonelcy ; 
which rank, I find by reference to the * Army 
List,' is held by oflScers of the Line, whose 
average full-pay service amounts to between 
twenty -four and twenty-five years {j)ide Appen- 
dix). Supposing them to have obtained theb 
first commissions at the age of sixteen, this 
would bring Lieutenant-Colonels of the Line 
(including even those Captains of the Guards, 
who may have exchanged as LieutenanUColoneU 
into the Line) to the matured and experienced 
time of life, of upwards of forty-one years of 
age, — in contradistinction to the age of from 
twenty -five to thirty -five: that of Lieu*- 
Colonels of the Guards, with their actual length 
of full -pay service. Now, — that the gene- 
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raKty of Captains and Lieutenant-Colonels of 
the Guards can, in experience, knowledge of 
their profession, or capability of command, — ^be 
placed on a par with the generality of Lieute^ 
nant-Colonels commanding regiments of the 
Line, few — even Guardsmen — will, I think, 
pretend to maintain.* 

" We will now analyse the services of the 
'Acting-Majors' — mounted oflBicers — or two 
senior Captains of each battalion of the Guards. 
In the first place, it would be worth inquiring : 
wherefore, with a so-called Lieutenant-Colonel 
and a Major (both being ex officio, fuU Co- 
lonels) to every battalion of the Guards ; two 
other 'mounted officers' should be deemed 
requisite ? making thus altogether, one more, 
than under ordinary circumstances, is allotted 
to a battalion of the Line. 

" This is, I suppose, another ' privilege ; ' 
let it pass, and now examine the average stand- 

* " The fact is, that the non-commissioned, are the 
real officers of these favoured regiments ; and if you 
give the same advantages to marching regiments, they, 
too, "wHl not require officers : but these officers might be 
abolished, and the army governed by sergeants and cor 
porals. To this point would such a doctrine lead ; that 
is to say, it is an absurdity ! " — From General Sir Charles 
Napier's " Remarks on Military LaWy* chap. xv. 
VOL. II. U 
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ing of the ' Mounted Officers' or Acting Majors 
of the Guards, which they (the Guards) are not 
content should be the ' starting-post' with 
Lieutenant-Ciolonels of the line, for the race 
leading to the rank of a General Officer. 

" Hart here again tells us, that the average 
full-pay service of these ' Acting Majors' is be- 
tween twenty-four and twenty-five years {vide 
Appendix at the end of volume) ; but, with 
one single exception, all these 'Acting Majors' 
enjoy the rank of full Colonel in the army, the 
average length of service of that rank in the 
Line being between thirty-one and thirty-two 
years {vide Appendix). Twenty-one and twenty- 
two years' service is marked opposite two of 
these fortunate Majors, and full Colonels in 
the army, whilst the only Lieutenant- Colonel 
among the ' Acting Majors' of the Guards ap- 
pears to have nineteen years of full-pay service! 

" Now, this is not allowed by the Guards to 
be considered equivalent to more than twenty- 
four years {vide Appendix) of full-pay service 
of Lieutenant -Colonels — mind you, not full 
Colonels — in the Line, without, however, 
taking into further consideration the different 
sort of service the Linesman must necessarily 
have gone through, and also the far greater 
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degree of experience he is likely to have gained 
in the important art of command, over the 
generality of 'Acting Majors' of the Guards. 

" To compare the experience and pro- 
bable capabilities for command, of Lieutenant- 
Colonels of the Line, with similar qualifications 
of the Captains and Lieutenant-Colonels of the 
Guards (most of whom, can scarcely be said 
to have ever properly commanded a company,) 
the thing is too preposterous to be for a single 
instant entertained. 

" The last point of this part of our contro- 
versy, is to consider the comparative number of 
actual General Officers, who have been furnished 
to the army, by the ' nursery ' of the seven 
battalions of Guards, and by the hundred and 
odd regiments of the Line — of the Cavalry, 
Artillery, and Engineers — with the relative 
ages at which those Generals respectively at- 
tained that rank. For want of means of re- 
ference, I have not yet made that calculation. 

"The number of 'Guardsmen' Generals 
may however fairly be designated : 'Legion ; ' 
and of that ' Legion,' how many are Colonels 
of Regiments of the Line ? How many have 
proved Generals, only in name ? 

" It is very well for the Brigade to be a 
u2 
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'nursery' for such as these; but who was the 
dry-nurse of Arthur Wellesley or of Charles 
Napier? 

" Were they ' home-taught/ in a silken, 
drawing-room school? or were Foreign and 
Colonial Service — Spain and Hindostan — ^the 
military seminaries where tAey learnt the 
* Linesman' lessons of their youth; — at Serin- 
gapatam, Corunna, and Assaye ? Lessons 
which bore such fruits as the Peninsula and 
Scinde — Meanee and Waterloo ! 

" It is by the fruit it bears that we ought to 
judge the tree ; and in what other ' nursery' 
can we find such a growth as this ? 

" I have, inadvertently overlooked one por- 
tion of our analytic process, viz. an inquiry 
into the respective full-pay services, and pro- 
bable ages, of the rank immediately preceding 
that of General Officer : viz. of the full Colonels 
of the Guards, and full Colonels of the Line. 
Hart* informs us, that; — 

* In the Guards, the length of service of this rank is 
from 25 to 26 years, giving a prohable age of 41 or 42. 

* In the Line, from 31 to 82 years, giving a pro- 
bable age of 47 or 48.' 

* Hart's "Army List," referred to in making these, 
and the calculations in the Appendix at the end of the 
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" It is not without considerable diffidence 
I have ventured to meddle with those ' dan- 
gerous tools/* called * Statistics ; ' the more 
so, as in the calculations f on which are founded 
the above data, the ' Army List ' has been my 
only guide. My honourable and gallant friend, 
and those officers of rank and standing in the 
Guards who may have contributed to compose 
the contemplated * Memorial,' may possibly 
have had access to better and higher sources of 
information ; nevertheless, ' Hart's Quarterly 
Army List' is a useful, — sometimes a disagree- 
able, — remembrancer of services, facts, and 
dates. It is only to be regretted that this va- 
luable record should continue incomplete, by 
the omission of the services of officers employed 
upon the staff : but, perhaps, such an addition 
might swell out the size of the volume beyond 
reasonable bounds, and, by increasing its price, 
render it less accessible than at present, to a 
numerous class of inquisitive readers, whose 

volume, is that for January, 1856. The " starting- 
point" in reckoning the probable ages is taken at six- 
teen : the earliest period at which a commission in the 
army is supposed to be attainable. 

* Vide Colonel TuUoch's Speech before the Crimean 
Board of Inquiry, on April 9, 1856. 

f Vide Appendix at the end of this volume. 
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curiosity is, however, often excited by what, 
some consider, the mysterious omission of those 
essential particulars. 

" Having thus briefly reviewed — almost 
in the words of my honourable and gallant 
friend opposite — the actual position in which 
the Guards now stand, and what they are ap- 
prehensive of being reduced to, in the event of 
a contemplated change in our military system : 

" What," may it next be asked, " have the 
Guards ever done (irrespectively of the duties 
of ' Household Troops') to deserve being thus 
placed in a position so far above that of the 
Line? 

" The reasons alleged, would appear to be : 
first, the right, founded on long-standing cus- 
tom, dating (with respect to the superior rank 
of Captains of the Guards) so far back as the 
year 1687; and also 'its having been the 
) of deliberate intention of the reigning sovereign 
^orial of that time,' as a ' mark of Royal state,' to 
confer such a privilege upon those troops, 
whose duty it was to guard the Royal person, 
at that period. 

"Now, this reasoning induces us to inquire : 
who, was the 'reigning Sovereign' at that 
time ? and wherefore was it that Sovereign's 
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deliberate intention, so, to confer those privi- 
leges which have been transmitted from gene- 
ration to generation, as a sort of heir-loom to 
the Guards ? (handed down to them by their 
predecessors, and the evident cause of such 
rapid promotion in the * Brigade/) As if 
such an inheritance, such * vested interests,' 
could lineally be transmitted from father to 
son, with every Guardsman's commission, on 
his death ! 

" A very cursory examination of English 
history will inform us, that Sovereign was James 
the Second: the worst of the worthless race who 
debased both this country and the throne; who 
did everything to upset our constitution, and 
who, for their incapacity, misdeeds, and breach 
of faith, were ignominiously expelled. It was 
by that gloomy and cruel tyrant, James the 
Second, that the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
was first conferred upon the Captains of the 
Guards — be it, however, remembered, — at a 
period when the Guards constituted a great 
portion of the standing army of that day — 
very different from the standing army of 
the present time — and raised for the purpose of 
subjecting the British nation to a tyrant's 
arbitrary sway. Now, although this privilege 
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was granted as a bribe to the Guards, to aid 
and abet that bloody tyrant in his nefarious 
designs, their better feelings prevailed, and at 
the period of the glorious Revolution which 
placed William the Third upon the British 
throne, the honoured Guards, — on whom it had 
been the ' deliberate intention of the Sovereign 
to convey this privilege as a mark of State ' — 
these very Guards remained passive spectators 
of that great change which secured the liber- 
ties of their country ; and, — obeying rather the 
dictates of justice, and their duties as citizens, 
than the orders of a tyrant, — they attempted 
not to oppose that popular and national call, 
which summoned the Prince of Orange to the 
Constitutional throne of England, whilst ex- 
pelling the tyrant who had disgraced it by his 
crimes.* 

"The less, therefore said, the better, in 
defence of this, — the greatest privilege of the 
Guards. We will next examine into the pri- 
vileges of extra rank, enjoyed by the Subalterns 
of that favoured corps. 

" A reference to history informs us, that 
the Lieutenants of the Guards obtained the 
rank of Captains in the army, during the Con- 
* Vide Macaulay, vol. iii. p. 84. 
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tinental Campaign of 1691 ; not for superior 
conduct in action, or for contributing particu- 
larly to any great victory — for few of such had 
we to boast of in that campaign — but on the 
eve of an expected battle, at a place called 
Gerpynes — which battle ended, all — in 
smoke ! Wherefore, under these unusual cir- 
cumstances, such enviable honours and re- 
wards should have been conferred upon the 
Guards, deponent knoweth not! 

" Now for the Ensigns and Lieutenants 
of the Guards. 

"The following is an extract from the 
War-ofl5ce Orders, issued on the 29th of July, 
1815 : ' The Prince Regent, as a mark of His 
Royal approbation of the distinguished gal- 
lantry of the Brigade of Foot Guards, in the 
victory of Waterloo, has been pleased, in the 
name and on the behalf of His Majesty, to 
approve of aU the Ensigns of the three Regi- 
ments of Foot Guards having the rank of Lieu- 
tenants ; and that such rank shall be attached 
to aU the future appointments to Ensigncies 
in the Foot Guards, in the same manner as 
the Lieutenants of those Regiments obtain the 
rank of Captain.' 

"I will now appeal to any impartial judge, if 
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there were even a shadow of justice in such 
a decree as this ? a decree, casting, indirectly, 
censure upon every other branch of the ser- 
vice, all of which, had contributed equally vnth 
the Guards, to the achievement of that crown- 
ing victory of the last war ! 

"What, on that occasion, was the Household 
Cavalry about — the Cavalry and Infantry of the 
Line ? What were Sappers, Artillery, and En- 
gineers about ? Did they not all, equally with 
the Guards, do theiT duty on that eventful 
day ? And wherefore, was every Comet and En- 
sign, (not included in the above order) thus in- 
directly censured, by that most unjust decree? 

" I was not present at Waterloo, but I 
have had much correspondence about what has 
been, — ^by many who took a part in the action, 
— called the undue credit given on that occasion 
to the Guards ; and I have papers in my pos- 
session which fully prove that, not to the 
Guards, but to Adams' Brigade, — composed 
of the 52d, the 71st, and part of the old 
96th, (though more especiaily to the 5 2d, led 
by that splendid soldier, Lord Seaton), is due 
the final glorious result of the day.* 

* See Colonel Gawler's " Crisis of Waterloo," and 
tlie correspondence that ensued, which is to be found 
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" WUl, therefore, such arguments as those 
adduced, be still allowed to stand good, in jus- 
tifying the undue exaltation of the Guards 
above the Line ? 

" If an injustice must be committed on the 
plea of antiquated precedent, wherefore stop 
at half-measures ? wherefore not go the ' whole 
hog' at once ? 

" Wherefore not advocate the principle 
which, after the battle of Landen, (a battle 
which by the by we lost), promoted Lieu- 
tenant the Honourable Hatton Compton — 
true for a most gallant deed — to the rank of 
full Colonel in the army ? 

" Make every Guardsman a full Colonel — a 
General OflGicer — if you will: but in that case let 
them keep all their honours to themselves, and 
not interfere with those, whom (in anticipation 
of the contemplated changes) I hear they de- 
signate, as : * their more fortunate Brethren of 
the Line ! ' 

in the " United Service Journal," for 1833 and 1834 ; 
likewise various French accounts, such as General Foy's 
Histoire de la Qtierre d'Espagne, and Beauchamp's 
Campagne de 1816; in which the 5 2d and Tlst Regi- 
ments are mentioned as having decided the " crisis of 
Waterloo." 
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" Should this not meet with approval, make 
the Guards — ^like the Imperial Guards of Napo- 
leon — the goal for distinguished service, both 
with respect to officers and men ; do this, and 
the Line will no longer feel dissatisfied at the 
privileges enjoyed by the Guards.* 

" As for reasoning on any such pleas as may 

be founded on ' an exceptional state of things,' 

or ' special circumstances temporary in their 

Menwrial ^P^^ations/ that, I consider no reasoning at 

all ; or if so, can be used at will, by either side. 

" If neither plan be deemed feasible, then, 

* A high authority says : " I would form the regi- 
ments of Guards from among meritorious men, all deco- 
rated, and with higher pay. Thus, would the * Household 
Troops ' be distinguished by superior merits as well as by 
superior privileges ; which privileges, without that claim, 
are invidious and objectionable, as being unjust. The 
regiments of Guards would then be looked upon with 
very different eyes, both by the public and the army; 
for with every possible respect for the Guards, they were 
never distinguished as superior troops to the regiments 
of the Line, either in battle, in outpost duties, or in 
sustaining fatigue. It would be untrue to say that they 
are, on the whole, inferior. But their position, in the 
eyes of the public, would be changed, were they formed 
of distinguished soldiers of all ranks, drawn from the 
Line ; each man personally honoured by his Sovereign." 
'—From General Sir Charles Napier's ^^Bemarks on 
Military Lvw" p. 229. 
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— since the Guards so generously wish it, — 
let them be ' put upon a footing of equality ' P. 28 of 
with the remainder of the Service ; but let it ^^^ 
be an equal, not a sham footing of equality, 
let the starting-place on the race-course of 
promotion be from the * stand;' not from 
the ' distance-post : ' from the Ensigncy, not 
the Acting Majority. Let there be no longer 
talk of ^ higher prices,' in the purchase of 
commissions, (part of the amount of which pur- 
chase - money they — by-the-way — frequently 
recover before promotion to the rank of General 
Officers, by going on half- pay * such ' high 
prices' conferring higher privileges and higher 
rank ; abolish in toto this system of traffic, 
which converts the army into little better than 
a pawnbroker's shop : do all this, and we wiD 
gladly hail the moment when the Guards shall 
be placed on an equal footing with — as is 
now ironically said — their more fortunate 
Brethren of the Line." 

* See Appendix No. 2 at the end of this volume. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

COUSINLY AFFECTION. 

" Fair Cousin Katherine, and most fair ! 
Will you vouchsafe to teach a soldier terms 
Such as will enter at a lady*s ear, 
And plead his love-suit to her gentle hreast?" 

Henry V. 

It appeared to all, — greatly to the astonishment 
and mortification of the Guardsman, — that 
Colonel Webster .had fairly beaten him out of 
the field : " scuttled him, shivered his timbers, 
sunk him out of his depth," — the Admiral 
exultingly remarked, — whilst congratulating 
the " youngster," (as, to the great annoyance of 
Augustus, he always called him) on the good 
" stand-up fight" he had made, during which, 
the old gentleman said, " he had endured 
punishment that would have foundered many 
a boatswain's mate." 

" I hope, youngster, it may for the future 
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prove a lesson of modesty and moderation to 
you," continued the Admiral. " You, however, 
deserve credit for having with * such tenacity,* 
stuck up for your privileges — not, of course, 
from any selfish feeling — but out of regard to 
the ' dignity of the Crown,' with which those 
privileges have for many ages been so inti- 
mately connected, that no doubt the downfall 
of the one would be consequent on that of the 
other ! 

"However, my fine fellow," provokingly 
pursued the old seaman, " I'll tell you what : 
although you have been pretty well * whipped,* 
as the Yankees say, you have — whatever may 
be your qualifications as a soldier — shown 
yourself a capital special pleader : have fought 
hard to prove that black is white, — to make the 
worse appear the better cause, and 'tis no fault 
of yours if you did not succeed ! " 

It must indeed be admitted that the old 
Admiral, in his exultation at having seen the 
Guards get, — as he termed it, — such a telling 
shot " betwixt wind and water," was extremely 
aggravating, and in some measure justified 
Augustus for the loss of temper which he then 
displayed, and which led to such angry words, 
that not wishing to hsten to, or be imphcated 
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in the discussion that hence ensued, I silently 
effected my retreat, and repaired to the draw- 
ing-room above. 

When I entered, Lady Seymour was re- 
cUning on a couch, enjoying her usual after- 
dinner " siesta," and in the distant recess of 
an adjoining alcove, — ^where likewise sparkled a 
bright sea-coal fire, — my beautiful cousins: the 
"three Graces" (as I heard they had been, 
during the last London season, most appro- 
priately called) were seated together, and 
variously employed. The dinner had been 
exclusively a gentleman's party, and thus, the 
" Graces" reigned paramount in this, their own 
particular domain. 

I was beckoned by Agnes into their sane- 
turn, and soon found myself placed on an 
ottoman in the midst of this charming group. 

" A truant and most recreant knight, art 
thou, Sir Harry, thus long to desert *fayre 
ladye's bower !' What on earth have you been 
all this time about ?" 

I was on the point of replying to this ques- 
tion, when Agnes interrupted me. 

"Don't make a noise, — speak not above 
your breath ! oh ! bold, though melancholy, 
looking intruder on this our hallowed domain," 
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whispered, sotto voce, the loveliest and spright- 
liest of the Graces, the lively Agues. " Pray 
dbn*t awaken mamma, who always takes a short 
doze before the gentlemen are summoned from 
politics and wine. But we have in solemn 
council, determined to bring you to a fair trial, 
for numerous misdemeanours unanimously laid 
to your charge ; therefore, Sir Harry, — oh ! 
knight of the rueful countenance and silent 
mood ! be prepared to stand on your defence." 

" Before a fairer court, composed of fairer 
judges, I could not possibly appear," replied 
I, enabled — thanks to a few glasses of cham- 
pagne — to assume a more lively tone, than I 
had hitherto taken heart to do; "but most 
charming representatives of Minos, Rhadaman- 
thus, and some other divinity, — ^whose name 
I cannot recollect, — what are the crimes with 
which I am now charged ? " 

"The accusation brought against you," 
replied Agnes, " is, that instead of returning 
from the wars like the ffentil Troubadour reve- 
nant de la SyriCy with gratitude in your heart 
at having had the good fortune to come back 
and console your lovely and accomplished 
cousins, who have been pining away to shadows, 
during your long protracted desertion from their 
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shrine ; your offence is, that instead of mani- 
festing such gratitude in the most poetic and 
harmonious strains, you have since arriving 
at Brock Hall, been so exceedingly remiss in 
your acknowledgments, and the expression of de- 
votion to those angelic beings ; — so excessively 
dull and unentertaining withal, as to have 
placed them, your aforesaid fair cousins, (whom 
you have just dubbed with rather questionable 
names, from a most questionable place) under 
the disagreeable necessity of calling you to a 
severe account ; therefore. Sir Knight, still of 
the doleful aspect, stand up, and urge all you 
have to say in your justification ! " 

Roused and inspirited by the gladdening 
juice I had imbibed, and convinced of the folly 
of my previous conduct, — highly amused at the 
idea of this mock trial, and the tone assumed 
by the lovely members of the tribunal before 
which I stood; feeling, moreover, how ridiculous 
it would be to continue in the " sulks ; " I re- 
plied in the same bantering strain in which I 
was addressed, and succeeded so well in plead- 
ing my cause, that I not only found them wil- 
ling and indulgent listeners, but was soon by 
acclamation, acquitted of the serious charges 
brought against me ; and, moreover, managed 
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to elicit such peals of merriment from these my 
joyous judges, as prematurely to arouse from 
her slumbers their good mamma. 

" What are you all laughing at so boiste- 
rously, my dears ?" asked Lady Seymour, lan- 
guidly looking up from her recumbent posture, 
with an expression of surprise. 

" Only," replied Agnes, " at the defence of 
a great warrior from the East, whom we have 
brought to trial on most serious charges, which 
he has been endeavouring, and we consider 
successfully, to rebut ; and we were only, when 
you awoke, expressing our deep contrition at 
havmg even suspected so pretix a chevalier, 
of being capable of committing such delin- 
quencies. We are now about to make the amende 
honorable^ by listening, Desdemona-like, to all 
his adventures by flood and field, whenever he 
may condescend to favour us with a recital of 
the same." 

" Rather a strange mode of expressing 
contrition," replied her Ladyship with a faint 
smile ; " but, my dears, it must be very late ; 
how long the gentlemen are sitting over their 
wine ! " 

Lady Seymour again sank back upon her 
couch, and closed her eyes; whilst I, as requested, 
x2 
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related briefly to my charming audience the 
" story of my life/' even from the boyish days 
of my " cousin's breeches," (which Agnes now 
laughed at most heartily) "unto the present 
time ; " when interrupted by the entrance of 
Lord Seymour and the rest of the party. 

The Admiral was evidently still excited, 
and the Guardsman in none of the best hu- 
mours in the world; whereas our. host and his 
guests appeared to be much amused. 

" Beresford," said Lord Seymour, address- 
ing me, " you should not have deserted your 
post; you would have seen a battle royal, 
during which the Admiral has been firing 
away double-shotted guns at our friend, there, 
of the Guards; and considering how long the 
Admiral has been out of practice, he made his 
shots tell pretty well : did he not Augustus ? " 

Augustus, however, appeared not in the 
least disposed to renew the controversy, but 
sullenly ensconced himseK in an arm-chair, 
and taking up a book, was soon apparently 
quite absorbed for the rest of the evening, in 
its no doubt very interesting contents ; mean- 
while I once more rejoined my fair cousins in 
the alcove. 

Thus passed my first evening at Brock 
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Hall/ and on taking leave for the night, of 
my now indulgent listeners, I pressed the 
taper fingers of Agnes, with perhaps more 
warmth than was called for by the occasion ; 
which she also appeared to think, for her beau- 
tiful and expressive classic countenance was 
transiently suffused, with the slightest per- 
ceptible blush; but I inferred this could not 
have been the blush of displeasure, otherwise, 
she assuredly would more hastily have with- 
drawn her passive hand from mine. 

* * • * « 4( 

Pleasant were my dreams that night : love 
feeds and thrives on trifles, lighter even than 
the gossamer's airy web; on shadows more 
unsubstantial even than the fabric of those 
dreams on which were then raised my hopes: 
hopes based on the slight foundation that 
Agnes, whilst she blushed, had smiled, not 
frowned; had not withdrawn her small soft 
hand from mine, but even — I fain led my- 
self to believe — responded — though almost in 
an imperceptible degree, — to the warm pres- 
sure of my ardent grasp 1 

And could I, on such slight premises, have 
based my hope? The hope to win Agnes 
Seymour's proud and wayward heart — even 
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to obtain her hand? Fond wish ! Vain hope! 
Delusive expectations ! Had but Reason then 
come to my aid, how soon would such have 
vanished far away ! 

" Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind ; 
And therefore is wing'd Cupid painted blind : 
Nor hath Love's mind of any judgment taste." 

Had I, but for an instant, allowed reason 
and my better judgment to prevail, I must 
have seen how utterly futile were my hopes. 

But such reasoning is not sufiFered to in- 
trude upon the buoyant and elastic spirit of 
youth ; for although worn, broken, and ema- 
ciated in frame, that spirit felt still young, 
vigorous, confident, and then, elate ; nor could 
I, or would I, see how baseless were likely 
eventually to prove, those dreams of happiness 
I had planned and made. 

Agnes Seymour — the daughter of the 
proud, the noble, and the rich "Nabob" — the 
probable heiress to a portion of his wealth ; 
the beautiful, the accomplished, all-fascinating 
Agnes ! the admired of all admirers ; who, 
courted by wealth and title, had — it was ru- 
moured — already spurned the offers of some 
of the noblest and wealthiest of the land, — for 
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such a bright planet to fall from so high a 
sphere — to become the humble wedded wife 
of a poor, penniless, almost friendless Subal- 
tern of a " Marching Regiment of the Line," 
appeared too presumptuous an idea, to be for 
a moment entertained ! 

And yet, next morning, when I awoke, 
hope still smoothed every difficulty to my view. 
It was early; the morning was bleak, com- 
fortless, and cold; but I could no longer 
sleep, and, therefore, arose, dressed, left my 
apartment, and strolled into the breakfast- 
room below. 

Generally speaking, no one is more out 
of his element than an " Indian " guest fresh 
from the East, on a visit to fashionable folks 
at home. The forms and ceremony of English 
society, always prove irksome in the extreme, to 
the free and unrestrained habits in which the 
quondam dweller of the cantonment, the camp, 
or the bivouac, has been wont habitually to in- 
dulge* 

It requires a long course of ''drill" for 
the Anglo-Indian to become again accus- 
tomed and reconciled to the more civilised and 
formal habits of his native land. 

Those late hours generally observed in 
our aristocratic circles, are particularly dis* 
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agreeable to the recent sojourner in the East, 
who from the constant habit of rising at 
" gun-fire," or before break of day, is always, 
winter or summer (until, at least, he gets 
somewhat " rebroken " into the ways of civiliza- 
tion) certain to be found on the qui vive at 
early dawn ; and, if unable to remain quietly 
in bed, control his impatience, and resignedly 
await the legitimate period at which English 
people of a certain class usually get up, our 
East Indian is not unlikely to cause great 
commotion in the household establishment, by 
inconvenient interference with the usual course 
of matutinal, domestic daily work. 

This explanation will account for my find- 
ing myself, eprly on the morning after my ar- 
rival at Brock Hall, in a spacious, cold, and 
deserted breakfast-room, with a fire evidently 
very recently lit, before which, I shivering, 
placed myself, whilst endeavouring, but in vain, 
to stir up a little friendly heat. 

I had not been long engaged in this man- 
ner, when I heard a door open behind me, and 
imagining it to be a servant, I continued my 
attempts to obtain some degree of warmth; 
deeply engaged, meanwhile, in what, no doubt, 
was an all-absorbing reverie, for I was not 
aware of any one's approach, until a hand laid 
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gently on my shoulder, caused me suddenly 
to turn round ; when, to my no little plea- 
sure and surprise, I beheld Agnes Seymour 
by my side ; Ipoking, in her simple morning 
costume, more beautiful, if possible, than the 
previous night. 

This sudden apparition of the very object 
which then most probal)ly absorbed my entire 
thoughts, doubtless caused me to look as I 
must have felt : rejoiced — dehghted, though at 
the same time embarrassed and confused. 

Agnes must have read such feelings in my 
tell-tale looks (young ladies in such matters 
are so wonderfully acute !) for the warm blood 
appeared to course like a fiery meteor through 
the dark beauty of her expressive face : bright- 
ening it up for a second with a glow of richest 
hue, and then, as suddenly receding, left it 
placid, serene, and classically beautiful, as be- 
fore ; whilst, in her former light tone of playful 
badinage, she commended the early hour at 
which I rose. 

" I prided myself," she observed, " on 
being always the first to greet the ' rosy- 
finger'd morn,* but, beau cousin, I see that 
you mean to dispute the palm with me. Or, 
is it an evil conscience that thus disturbs your 
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dreams, and drives you so early from the 
downy couch of rest ? " 

" Evil though be my conscience, chere 
et belle cousine,'' replied I, in her own light 
strain, " my dreams have been too pleasant to 
be thus disturbed ; and (added I, significantly), 
those dreams have only fled, to be replaced by 
the much fairer reahty of the fair shadow they 
portrayed." 

" Which means, gay, deceiving Lothario, 
as thou art, that those said visions portrayed 
in short, the image of your delle cotcsine, and 
that you sprang up at earliest dawn to welcome 
her, where now she stands, shivering like your- 
self with cold ! 

" Ah ! traitor ! " she tiontinued, playfully 
shaking at me her small, white hand, " such 
Eastern tales must not be told to one — no 
more a ' griffin ' than yourself you'll find. 

" But," added she, with a kindly look, 
" you are cold and pale, (for the warm stream 
of life, called forth by her unexpected presence, 
again had ebbed back towards its source,) we 
must not suffer our war-worn, warrior-cousin 
thus to perish through neglect. Come, there- 
fore, to the library, where you will always find 
a good fire, thus early lit for my own especial 
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use, and of which, — should you continue to be 
henceforth awakened by unpleasant dreams — 
you may share the benefit with me; trusting 
you will duly appreciate the high privilege of 
being admitted into this, my exclusive sanctum. 
Come, therefore, preiLx chevalier ^ follow me, and, 
seated in ' fayre ladye's bower,' you shall more 
of your pilgrimage dilate, whereof I last night, 
* only by parcels something heard, though not 
intentively/ 

" You will, after all," said she laughingly, 
as she led the way, " you will, mon pauvre cher 
cousin, but ill personify Othello, with that 
fair, pale, thin face of yours; and, indeed, 1 
fear I am likely to make but an indiflFerent 
Desdemona myself/' 

I need scarcely say, that the good Indian 
habit of early rising was continued, and that 
the Ubrary now became my constant matutinal 
resort. 

The whole party had at a late hour,»akeady 
assembled round the breakfast -table, when 
Agnes and myself joined them from our de- 
lightful "library" Mte-a-Mte, and on making 
our appearance, we were not a little bantered 
by the old Admiral ; his attention was, how- 
ever, much to my satisfaction, diverted by 
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the subsequent entry of the Guardsman, whom 
the old gentleman never lost an opportunity 
of having a "rap" at, — as he emphatically 
termed it, — for he disliked young Seymour 
too markedly for concealment, and indeed the 
natural open frankness of the old Admiral's 
nature seldom admitted of disguise in either 
his predilections or dislikes. 

" Morning to you all," condescendingly 
lisped forth Augustus, as equipped in the 
most unexceptionable style for the hunting, 
field, he nonchalamment took his place. 

" Sorry, Beresford, you can't join us to* 
day — good meet, sure find, would do the 
Uver good ; depend upon it those Eastern 
complaints have a great deal to do with fancy 
and imagination ! Give you a mount if you 
like." 

Although, and with much sorrow, I had 
learnt that poor old Foster, the late huntsman, 
was at last "gone to earth," nothing would 
have given me more pleasure than to have had 
an exhilarating gallop with Lord Seymour's 
splendid pack; but I felt totally unequal to 
the effort, and thanked him for his friendly 
offer, which I was, however, obliged to decline. 

Seymour, with all his affectation and fop- 
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pery, was not a bad fellow after all ; but he 
had been brought up in the wrong school, 
and had passed through an idle and dissipated 
life ; his profession scarcely gave him any oc- 
cupation : being generally one-half of his time 
on leave, and, when at head-quarters, many 
duties which would devolve on the officers of 
the Line, are performed by the non-commis- 
sioned officers of the Guards. I felt, there- 
fore, disposed to make much more allowance 
for my Guardsman cousin's foibles, than the 
old Admiral did ; but perhaps his being 
Agnes's brother had some little influence in 
the case. 

Although sorry at not being able to accept 
Augustus Seymour's friendly offer of a horse, 
in order to indulge in a pastime which always 
gave me so much enjoyment, I had however 
no reason to regret my unavoidable absence 
from that day's " meet." 

Lady Seymour, who was, as usual, a great 
invalid, never made her appearance till the 
afternoon. Lord Seymour had of late de- 
voted himself to scientific farming, and as the 
Admiral was Ukewise an agriculturist, though 
on a much smaller scale, they usually passed 
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the forenoon together in perambulating the 
farm, whilst — taking but little interest in pigs, 
bullocks, sheep, turnips, and mangold wurzel, 
— my morning was much more satisfactorily 
spent with my charming cousins. Drawing, 
music, and reading, fully occupying our time. 

Frances would sometimes read aloud, or 
with her silvery voice accompany Georgiana's 
splendid performance on the harp, whilst 
Agnes and I devoted ourselves, in the recess 
of the alcove, to the sister art of painting; 
albeit it must be confessed that my devotion 
was directed to my fair pupil in a much 
greater degree, than towards the fascinating 
acquirement, into whose mysteries I had so 
presumptuously professed to initiate her. 

Often, likewise, did I attempt, through 
her tuition, to recall my boyish lore of that 

** Soft, bastard Latin, 
Which sounds so sweetly from a lady's lips, 
And seems as if 'twere writ on satin," 

in which we used in former days so fluently to 
converse. 

Metastasio was our favourite author, and 
I have not forgotten the fervour with which I 
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quoted those beautiful stanzas, commencing 
with — 

" ! Nice, mia Nice addio, 
Come vivro ben mio 
Cosi lontan da te ! '* 

The fair Agnes personifying, of course, la 
bella Nice ; whilst I threw in all the pathos 
I could command, in repeating those charming 
couplets, of that softest, sweetest, and most 
amiable of Italian bards ! 

" Tis pleasing to be school'd in a strange tongue 
By female lips and eyes ; tbat is, I mean, 
Where both the teacher and the taught are young." 

And never to my mind did poet ever utter 
greater truths, although I now have my doubts 
as to the exact nature of the progress which 
thence ensued. 

To a young man, the rough edge of whose 
natural bent — as in my case — had as yet 
scarcely been smoothed down, by much in- 
tercourse with society or fashionable life, who 
during the short period of manhood which had 
elapsed, since being freed from the thraldom 
of school, had been buffeted about the wide 
world, associating mostly with the inmates of a 
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barrack, or the rude occupants of the camp and 
bivouac ; who had thus been almost debarred 
from the refined and refining communion 
with the gentler sex; to one thus situated, 
the position of relationship and consequent 
footing of intimacy, in which I was now 
placed with these lovely and accomplished 
girls, had in itself charms which cannot easily 
be appreciated by such, as may never have been 
similarly circumstanced, or enjoyed the same 
opportunities, on terms of familiar intercourse, 
and under the attractive influence of all that 
was most beautiful and engaging in the fairest 
part of the creation ! 

Thus, in the society of my lovely cousins, 
did the winged hours of my visit to Brock 
Hall appear to ghde, as it were by magic, 
rapidly away. Unsophisticated and innocent 
as Agnes Seymour appeared to be, she, ne- 
vertheless, — from her position in society, and 
from the advantages she possessed — had al- 
ready seen much of the world ; nor could she 
— notwithstanding ray diffident silence — have 
failed to observe the ever daily increasing affec- 
tion that I felt towards her ; but she neither 
attempted to check nor discourage those pre- 
sumptuous hopes which, with the intuitive 
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perception of her sex, she could not fail to 
perceive that I entertained. 

We continued our daily Utea-a-We in the 
library, without eliciting observation or remark; 
in short, the fact of thus passing every morning 
closeted together, began now to be considered 
quite a matter of course, only brought about 
by the casual circumstance of our both being 
such early risers, and sanctioned by that rela- 
tionship of which " cousins" so often find it 
convenient to make a plea. 

I am convinced that the idea never once 
occurred to Lord or Lady Seymour, or even 
to Frances and Georgiana, that my presump- 
tion could possibly soar so high, as to make 
me forget the immeasurable distance, which — 
spite of relationship by blood — doubtless was 
supposed to exist between Agnes and myself, 
or that any other attachment could possibly 
prevail, save, that, emanating from pure " cou- 
sinly" love. 

Things being thus allowed to take their 
course, to me the time glided but too rapidly 
away ; every moment, however, riveting an 
additional stronger and heavier link to those 
chains of love, by which I found myself so 
helplessly, so inextricably bound. 
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The period of our departure at length ar- 
rived, but, to my inexpressible delight, a pro- 
mise was exacted from the Admiral that we 
should return at the close of the London sea- 
son, and when a more genial time of the year 
would enable us fuUy to enjoy and appreciate 
all the beauties of Brock Hall. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

LOVE AND HOPE. 

" Tell me not of joys above, 

If that world can give no bliss, 
Truer, happier than the love 

Which enslaves our souls in this ! " 

Moore. 

Once more was I under our humble cottage 
roof, — once more with the fondest of parents, 
the gentlest of sisters, — and the good old Ad- 
miral completed the family party. My health 
was becoming gradually restored, and time 
passed, with us, quietly and rapidly away. 

Say, what in this sublunary world, is there 
after all, to equal a mother's or a sister's pure 
and disinterested love? Although I perhaps 
would not have dared to ask such a question, 
whilst by the side of the fascinating Agnes 
Seymour, — surrounded as I now was by the 
kind, unremitting attentions, of those nearest 
y2 
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and most affectionate relatives, — ^it might as- 
suredly have been asked, with every chance of 
eliciting a satisfactory filial and fraternal reply ! 

Surely no earthly happiness can be greater 
than that enjoyed by gne, who after banish- 
ment, amidst sickness and suffering in distant 
cUmes, is so fortunate as ever to return to the 
bosom of his family and to his home, there to 
be nursed and fostered by a mother's and a 
sister's care ! 

Such was the happiness I now enjoyed; 
and severed as I had been since boyhood, from 
all the endearing ties of home, I had now for 
the first time after attaining manhood, the 
opportunity of appreciating the blessings of 
domestic life, and of being able duly to esti- 
mate at their real worth, the many virtues and 
amiable qualities of those, to whom I was at- 
tached by every tie of relationship, of grati- 
tude, and love. 

For my mother I had always entertained 
the most unbounded affection, and with the 
innate conviction of her devoted love for her 
children, a monster indeed must he have been, 
who would have felt otherwise ! 

My sister I had hitherto only known as a 
child ; as the occasional associate of my boyish 
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sports ; whose character was then undeveloped, 
and whom until now, I had never learned to 
appreciate as she deserved. 

Dearest and most affectionate sister! my 
beloved Jane ! how can I possibly forget, how, 
ever requite, those kind, sisterly attentions 
with which you ever nursed me during that 
long and tedious convalescence, and those 
occasional relapses which recurred for so many 
months after my return ; attentions which un- 
doubtedly proved of far greater avail than all 
the resources of the " leech's" art ! 

Jane's disposition was of that extremely 
mild, gentle, and pensive cast, frequently corre- 
sponding with her peculiar and characteristic 
style of beauty. 

" She was a soft landscape of mild earth, 
Not very dazzling, hut extremely winning." 

Her large, soft, blue eyes beamed from a coun- 
tenance portraying every feminine and winning 
grace ; and though not, strictly speaking, hand- 
some, her attractive features displayed that mild 
and benevolent expression, which so often en- 
thrals the heart, and bore the impress of her 
pure and gentle mind. 

Although Jane's talents might not have 
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been first-rate, she possessed nevertheless all 
the general acquirements and accomplish- 
ments of her sex. 

Unlike the beautiful, dazzling, and brilliant 
Agnes Seymour, or the lovely, joyous, open- 
hearted Louisa Talbot, one of my sister's 
principal attractions, consisted in those unob- 
trusive charms of the sweetest disposition, 
which while shrinking from pubUc gaze, were 
only the more concentrated in all the affec- 
tionate relations of domestic life. 

But although Jane could not, like Agnes, 
dazzle by the keenness of her wit, the readi- 
ness of her repartee, or the briUiancy of fas- 
cinating charms — 

" Not obvious, not obtrusive, but retired," 

she assuredly possessed the secret of entwining 
herself around the heart of all such, as knowing 
her, could not fail to appreciate a disposition 
combining every mild, feminine, and attractive 
grace. 

Great indeed was the contrast exhibited 
by these three charming young women : Louisa 
Talbot I looked on with every feeling of the sin- 
cerest brotherly regard, heightened by that gra- 
titude, resulting from the tender care she had 
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bestowed upon me, when sick and wounded, I 
returned from Rangoon, and was so long her 
father's guest. 

My affection for Jane and Louisa seemed 
to be thus equally shared, and I imagined that 
the same feelings were entertained towards 
each; yet great was the difference both in 
appearance and disposition which existed be- 
tween these two charming girls. 

Jane's style of beauty, corresponding with 
her mild and gentle disposition, was quiet, 
unassuming, and subdued. Louisa had in- 
herited from her mother many of the personal 
characteristics of the Seymour family : blonde, 
tall, and elancee^ — regular features, and fine 
classic profile, — a complexion of dazzling fair- 
ness, with bright hazel eyes, which beamed 
from beneath a profusion of long, silky, flaxen 
locks, and lit up a countenance — the true 
index of Louisa's mind : radiant with unsus- 
picious frankness, contentment, happiness, and 
joy. Of Agnes Seymour I have already given 
a hasty but most imperfect sketch. 

Such were the fair friends of my childhood 
and my youth, who — though then so wide apart 
— were ever associated together in my mind ; 
although I must indeed confess that Agnes 
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was at that time, uppermost in my thoughts 
and reigned predominant in my heart. 

• 4( « 4( 4( 

The happiness I then enjoyed was height- 
ened by the presence of my good friend Wil* 
loughby, whose generous conduct during our 
passage, whilst on sick certificate froni Ran- 
goon, I had communicated to my family, with 
whom he was now domesticated, and consi- 
dered as quite one of our own selves. 

This excellent, good fellow — spite of his 
little peculiarities — appeared much to like 
the quiet, and retirement of our humble abode, 
where he had now been for a considerable 
length of time; and although he no doubt 
found pleasure in the society of his old friend 
and comrade in arms, I began shrewdly to sus- 
pect that something more powerful, retained 
him to so unexciting and so dull a spot. 

In short, Jane appeared to have wound 
her soft attractions around my good friend's 
hitherto obdurate heart, and his attentions 
were seemingly in no wise distasteful to the 
fair, gentle creature on whom they were be- 
stowed. 

I have previously alluded to my mother's 
delicate health, which continued in a very 
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precarious state. When, however, the snows 
of winter disappeared under the genial in- 
fluence of spring ; when the trees became once 
more decked with leaves, amidst which the 
birds carolled joyous and uncontrolled, — when 
the violet and primrose sprang up under the 
reviving warmth of a vernal sun, whose bright 
rays appeared to instil into her, new life ; and 
reanimate those spirits, that under the chill 
wintry blast, had drooped with her declining 
health. 

Winter had long gone by; summer suc- 
ceeded spring, and the long-wished-for time 
had at last arrived, for our promised visit to 
Brock Hall. 

Agnes Seymour still engrossed my every 
thought : was present to my imagination when 
awake by day; was seldom absent from my 
dreams by night. 

I felt indeed, as one, within the influence 
of some fatal eddy may be supposed to feel, 
when drawn insensibly, though surely and 
irresistibly, into the all-absorbing vortex, from 
whence there is no escape ! 

We would appear at certain periods of our 
existence, to be excluded from the pale of rea- 
son ; at such periods judgment and reflection 
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are set at nought and the passions swayed by 
some strong infatuation — a sort of madness — 
then, exercise over our faculties and minds the 
most imboimded rule. 

Ambition, avarice, revenge : these may ac- 
knowledge at certain times this most wayward 
and mysterious power ; but love — all-engross- 
ing, all-absorbing love — is not unfrequently 
the very type — the incarnation — of that power 
itself: a power which, call it madness — in- 
fatuation — delusion — call it what you will; 
has at times controlled the wisest, the best, 
the most philosophical of mankind ! 

Such was the resistless power by which I 
was then swayed ; such the despotic influence 
that ruled my every thought ; such the delu* 
sion that prompted me to grasp at hope : the 
hope of wooing, — of likewise winning — Agnes 
Seymour : that ambitious, aspiring, high-bom, 
beautiful and accomplished girl, who had al- 
ready spurned and rejected the proudest, the 
noblest, and most opulent of the land : who 
even at that moment might have raised from 
her feet the coronet of an Earl ! 

What had / to offer in exchange for the 
brilliant prospects her position enabled Agnes 
to expect ? And even should she condescend 
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to listen favourably to my suit, what reception 
could I hope from her family ; proud, worldly, 
and calculating as they were ? 

Lord Seymour was said to have marked out 
in anticipation, the most distinguished alliances 
for his highly-gifted and lovely daughters ; yet, 
with all these facts staring me palpably in the 
face, was I nevertheless determined to rush 
forward recklessly on my fate ; to declare my 
boundless passion, my presumptuous love ; to 
hear at least from Agnes' own lips, the hopeless 
doom that must await my suit ! 

I was once more an inmate of Brock Hall, 
and then fully determined on so bold a step ; 
but still wavered, and procrastinated, — put off 
the dreaded moment from day to day, from 
week to week, although opportunities in abun- 
dance had occurred since becoming Lord Sey- 
mour's guest. Our daily rambles and frequent 
t^tes-a-Mte constantly offered such ; but when 
the moment determined upon, had arrived, 
again would I falter, again would the unspoken 
ivords die silently on my trembling lips ; and 
the auspicious instant being thus allowed to 
glide away, I would curse that craven spirit 
which quailed before beauty's power, as never 
it had done before a barbarous and cruel foe 1 
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After repeated failures sucli as these, in 
sullen solitude would I turn over in my mind 
those words and sentences deemed most ap^ 
propriate to the declaration of my love, whikt 
vowing not to allow another opportunity to pass. 

Had this state of things continued, I verily 
beUeve that the mental anxiety and excitement 
which I underwent, would at last have fairly 
driven me mad, or have led me to the commis* 
sion of some untoward or frantic act. 

Chance, however, which often favours the 
unfortunate, now befriended me. 

In one of the shadiest and most secluded 
spots, of the beautiftil domain, encompassing 
Lord Seymour's princely mansion, stood a 
rustic bower, commanding a fine view of 
Brock Hall, with an extensive prospect of the 
magnificent woodland scenery around. 

From this retired and romantic spot had 
Agnes been for some time past, engaged in 
making a sketch for my mother, who had ex- 
pressed a wish to possess a slight memento of 
a scene, replete with painful interest to her 
mind. 

It was on a magnificent bright summer 
morning, when the party assembled at breakfast 
had dispersed to follow their several occupa- 
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tions, that I was left alone with an open and 
unread newspaper in my hand, a prey, as usual, 
to the one all-engrossing subject on which my 
mind then unceasingly revolved. 

As I thus musingly sat by the open case- 
ment, I had subsequently seen Lord Seymour 
and the Admiral depart for their usual walk 
about the farm; and Frances and Georgiana 
Seymour, having planned an excursion to the 
neighbouring town; — after waving their adieux, 
— ^had in a pony-carriage, recently driven from 
the hall-door. 

I still retained my post in the easy-chair 
by the open window, Ustlessly inhaling the 
summer breeze, till aroused by the light sound 
of footsteps on the gravel-walk beyond. 

I raised my eyes, and beheld Agnes Sey- 
mour. Fresh and lovely as the beauteous 
morn, stood before me the idol of my soul. 
She was evidently equipped for an artistic 
walk, and provided with her sketching-case 
under one arm, she carried a hght camp-stool 
in the other hand. 

In her usual gay and laughing tone, she 
upbraided me with my indolent habits, chal- 
lenged me to escort her, and asked me to give 
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her the benefit of my advice, in executing the 
sketch she had begun. 

With nervous precipitation : and feeling a 
sort of presentiment that my fate was soon to 
be sealed, I instantly obeyed the summons. 
My proffered arm was readily accepted, and 
we wended our way towards the little rustic 
building in the wood, from whence Agnes 
had commenced her sketch. She appeared 
to be in unusually buoyant spirits, full of 
life and animation, which contrasted strongly 
with my own downcast, silent and meditative 
mood. 

We had taken oiur seats under the eaves of 
the little bower, and having, for the accommo- 
dation of the fair artist's portfolio, brought 
out of the summer-house, a rustic table it con- 
tained, I placed myself by her side. 

The drawing materials were duly arranged, 
and she was about to commence her work, 
when she found that an indispensable part ot 
her apparatus had been left behind : she had 
forgotten the case containing the pencils, pen- 
knife, india-rubber, and other requisites which 
she could not do without, and in quest of 
which I immediately volunteered to go ; they 
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were probably in the library, where she had 
used them last. 

" You must riot, however, be idle during my 
absence ; therefore," said I, taking out of my 
pocket-book a small gold pencil-case, and pre- 
senting it to her, — " perhaps you will be able 
to make use of an old acquaintance, I now beg 
leave to introduce, which has long been trea- 
sured, and for its donor's sake, worn for many 
years nearest to my heart : looked at daily and 
hourly, as does the devout Catholic on some 
valued relic, or the picture of his saint; for 
this is a relic bestowed as a parting-gift by 
one who, — believe me, dearest Agnes, — I 
far more dearly love, and worship more de- 
voutly, than ever pilgrim, loved or worshipped: 
either saint. Madonna, or relic from the Holy 
Land!" 

This little trinket was indeed Agnes* part- 
ing gift, before I left England to join my regi- 
ment abroad. 

The spell that bound me, now, at last was 
broke ; I had spoken, I had avowed my love ! 
Agnes took the proffered trinket in her hand. 
A pure bright tear gUstened in her dark, lus- 
trous eye; a deep blush suffused her face; 
she then turned deadly pale, as if the warm 
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stream of life had suddenly rusl 
guard and protect its source. 

What could all this portend] 
hope flashed through me with ele 
and thus emboldened, I took th 
hand which still held the talisma 
trembled passively in my own, — I 
resistingly to my lips, — still was : 
drawn! 

I will say no more ; — the drawi 
remained unsought, — the sketch n 
done; and were there truth in ^ 
woman, pure, innocent, and yon 
reason to believe that my most ( 
unbounded love was fully respor 
returned ! 

But was the happiness I then 
unalloyed ? Did not the " small 
often upbraidingly whisper in no 
as a trusted guest, I had not perht 
strictly honourable, upright part ? 

Did doubt and apprehension 
fully intrude on the blissful enjoyi 
moment? Did not those doubts 
that apprehension, even then, casi 
shadows o'er the future, and mt 
myself whether the beautiful, the 
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the all-gifted and accomplished daughter of 
Lord Seymour, could ever indeed be mine? 

Did the painful conviction not sometimes 
even then flash across my mind, that in winning 
the affections of this beautiful and gifted crea- 
ture, I was only laying the foundation of future 
unhappiness, and fostering vain expectations, 
never to be realized in this world ? Did it not 
point out the almost insurmountable difficulties 
which beset the path leading to that goal, we 
both so anxiously then hoped to reach, but which 
in moments of more sober reflection (and such 
occasionally, though rarely, did occur) I could 
not conceal, — with such besetting obstacles in 
our way, — how difficult it might be to attain ? 

The "sketch" in that rustic bower would be 
incomplete, were I to omit the mention of those 
vows then uttered, and the future plans there 
formed ; concluding with the resolve that pru- 
dence and secrecy must for the present be our 
guides, whilst trusting to Providence for what 
the course of circumstances, of time, and of 
events might possibly bring about. 

« « « 4( * 

So long had I silently cherished this almost 
hopeless, though all-absorbing attachment, that 
I could scarce believe in the reality of my pre- 
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sent state of bliss, which was nevertheless ccn- 
stautly alloyed by those ever-attendant anxieties 
— those hopes and fears — even of successfol 
love. 

Thus I tor ever wavered betwixt hopes, 
and doubts^ and fears ; but Agnes' more buoy- 
ant spirit always gave encouragement to those 
hopes — ever allayed those doubts and fears; 
for now my every sentiment was hers, — every 
secret, every inmost thought, were now most 
unreservedly disclosed to her. Neither, in this 
unbounded confidence, did I withhold that 
qualm of conscience which I felt, at having 
thus stolen away her heart, whilst — ^under the 
mask of friendship and relationship, — a welcome 
and honoured guest beneath her father's roof. 
What would that father say? Was he likely 
ever to forgive ? Would he ever consent to a 
uuiou so much against his wishes and his will ? 

Agues did not attempt to dissemble that 
we had many difficulties to overcome ; but she 
laugheil at any scruples I might entertain, as 
positively absiurd. 

" Her heart had long been mine, and with 
it she must bestow her hand ; she was herself 
indeed only part and parcel of that inheritance, 
which through my mother^ ought in right to 
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have belonged to me; wherefore," concluded 
she, "in claiming her, I only claimed that 
which was my own ! " 

Could I possibly refute such reasoning, — 
such engaging sophistry as this? how silence 
the fair sophist, how close her sweet mouth, — 
save with .... a lover's kiss ? 

Many, doubtless, were the discussions 
thus brought to a satisfactory close. Content 
with such arguments and their sequel, we for 
the present, most carefully concealed our plans. 

The old Earl of was, with Lord 

Sejrmour's encouragement and consent, the 
acknowledged suitor of my Agnes, who ex- 
pressed most undisguised repugnance to accept 
a coronet from such venerable hands. The Earl 
continued his unwelcome suit; her parents hav- 
ing determined on the match. Agnes, however, 
preferred a certain young Soldier, — whom she 
said she loved, — to title, position, and affluence, 
combined with age, decrepitude, and vice. 

Against parental tyranny Agnes' proud 
spirit had thus rebelled ; she vowed she never 
would be sold ; no ! not even were a coronet 
the price ! She vowed she would be mine and 
only mine, spite of father, mother, sisters; 
and all the world besides ! 
z2 
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Such was the untamable spirit of this im- 
pulsive and enthusiastic being, whose destiny 
through Ufe I hoped to share. 

Our troth was plighted; we had vowed 
eternal constancy and love; we settled how 
we should communicate when absent, and we 
both decided that the few private conferences 
we could venture to indulge in then, should 
take place with the utmost secrecy aud cautious 
care. 

Our future plans were all systematically 
arranged : it was decided that I should apply 
for admission to the Senior Department at 
Sandhurst, where by study and application I 
was to endeavour to qualify myself for holding a 
Staff appointment; which Agnes would through 
the influence of her family, use every endeavour 
to obtain for me in India, whither I should re- 
turn ; and having there — at that time the only 
field for such — gained honour, distinction, 
perhaps riches, together with a higher position 
in the world, I was next (all these chateaux en 
E^papie being duly built) to return to Eng- 
land, openly prefer my suit, and claim my 
betrothed bride ! 

Such are the delusions of all-powerful, all- 
absorbing love! delusions in which I was 
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encouraged by the ardent and enthusiastic 
Agnes, in whose assurance of ever-continued 
affection, undiminished by time, absence, or 
separation, I — blinded simpleton that I was — 
placed the most implicit faith ! 

Fair words ; fond dreams ! yet how confi- 
dently did we both rely on such bright hopes 
being eventuaUy fulfilled ! 

Then, indeed, did I feel, whilst thus imbib- 
ing copious draughts of hope, — pQured forth 
so freely from the lips of my Beloved, — that I 
felt happiness in the fullest acceptation of the 
term. 

But how transient were the moments when 
we thus ventured to exchange our inmost 
thoughts: evanescent meetings limited by 
prudence, and only at intervals few and far 
between ! 

Our stolen interviews, it is true, were now 
of rare occurrence ; discretion required that it 
should be so ; but I daily and hourly beheld 
the idol of my every thought ; I lived in her 
presence; I basked in the sunshine of her 
looks ; I eagerly drank in her every word, and 
whilst seemingly engaged in other pursuits, 
Agnes, whether present or absent, was ever 
uppermost in my thoughts. 
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I know not if "love," usually described 
as " all-powerful," commonly produces on the 
generality of poor mortals, the strange eflfects 
it undoubtedly exercised upon myself. But 
truly did I find, that as the poet said : — 

" If thou remember*st not the slightest folly 
That ever love did make thee run into, 
Thou hast not loved." 

And if the measure of my love, be reckoned 
by that of the recollection of the follies it 
caused me then to commit, I may safely avow 
that seldom could mortal love, have been more 
intense than mine. 

Fortunately such hallucinations were ap- 
parently unperceived, or only detected by the 
fair object from whence they derived their 
source. 

Thus, between alternate hopes and fears, 
did I pass a state of feverish though blissful 
existence : restless by day, when not in the 
presence of the idol of my affections; disturbed 
and often sleepless by night : but when "gentle 
sleep did at last weigh my eyelids down," even 
then, my senses were not " steeped in forget- 
fulness," for then also was her image con- 
stantly present in my dreams. 
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It may perhaps be needless to remark — 
for it must be a trite truism to most — how, 
when under the influence of love, old Father 
Time passes noiselessly and heedlessly away. 
Days and weeks had thus unmarked, sped 
rapidly onward in their ceaseless course. 

The moment of our departure arrived at 
last, and I had so concerted measures, as to 
obtain a farewell interview with Agnes, in that 
very rustic bower, which had witnessed the 
first mutual acknowledgment of my love. 

We parted : it was a sad adieu. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE SENIOR DEPARTMENT AT SANDHURST. 

** The sciences, and most of all the abstruse ; 
The arts — at least all such as could be said 
To be the most remote from common use ; — 
In all these he was much and deeply read." 

Byron. 

At the period when the occurrences just related 
took place, there were rumours of reform in 
certain departments of our military aflFairs. It 
had by some means transpired that incompe- 
tency if backed by influential patronage, would 
no longer be considered sufficient for the tenure 
of certain responsible offices, and of certain 
important situations on the Staff. 

These rumours, current at the "clubs," 
had Ukewise reached the happy retirement 
w^here I had originally proposed to pass with 
my affectionate relatives the remaining portion 
of my sick leave. 
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These reported changes were all in favour 
of the plans concerted between Agnes and 
myself, and I determined to lose no time in 
carrying the preliminary step agreed upon, into 
immediate effect. 

I became therefore suddenly imbued with 
such a love of science, that I requested the 
Admiral to obtain permission for me from the 
Horse Guards to become a student at the Se- 
nior Department of the Royal MiUtary College. 

The old gentleman approved of my pro- 
posed plan, applauded my zeal, immediately 
took the requisite steps to carry my intentions 
into effect; and in less than a twelvemonth 
after returning from abroad, I found my name 
enrolled on the list of those candidates for 
military scientific honours, which, as far as 
leading to professional advancement, had, 
hitherto, by their predecessors been always 
acquired in vain; and which, as it turned 
out, were still destined to lead to the same 
empty results as heretofore ! 

Like that delusive ray of light, announcing 
the first " false dawn," in Indian climes, — so 
was it with the change, then talked of as 
likely to occur in the distribution of honours. 
Staff appointments, and situations of emolu- 
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ment and trust, as the reward of merit and 
scientific acquirements. But this dawning 
gleam sank rapidly again into night ; the most 
important and responsible situations, indeed 
every Staff appointment worth having, con- 
tinued as heretofore to be monopolised — not 
by " first-class certificate " men, not by such 
as had proved their talents and capacities on 
actual service in the field, — but by those, who 
(however incompetent or incapable they might 
be) possessed the unequalled merits of wealth, 
aristocratic connexions, parliamentary interest, 
or personal fiiends at the Horse Guilds ! 

The following able sketch from the pen of a 
popular writer, relative to the original institu- 
tion of the Senior Department at Sandhurst, 
and with some account of its results, may not 
here, be deemed quite out of place : — 

" Until the commencement of the present cen- 
tnry, England possessed no public school for the 
education of Infantry and Cavalry Officers ; neither 
had she an efficient Staff, nor the means of creating 
one. To supply the first of these deficiencies, a mili- 
tary school was, in the year 1801, established at 
Great Marlow ; while, to provide for the second, a 
similar institution was, in the year 1799, founded 
at High Wycombe, and subsequently removed to 
Farnham. 
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" These two schools, now united at Sandhurst, 
constitute the Junior and Senior Departments of the 
Boyal Military College. The Governor of this Col- 
lege is invariably a General OflScer, and to him, 
under the control of a Supreme Board, are intrusted 
its interior economy, discipline, and general direction. 
The Supreme Board consists of the Commander-in- 
Chief, the heads of the principal Military depart- 
ments, and such General Officers as Her Majesty 
may appoint. 

*' The Senior Department is stated in the Royal 
Warrant to be established * for the purpose of in- 
structing officers in the scientific part of their pro- 
fession, with the view of enabling them better to dis- 
charge their duty when acting in command of regi- 
ments, (the situation in which they can best recom- 
mend themselves to us, and be entitled to hope for 
advancement in the higher stations of our service), 
and, at the same time, of qualifying themselves to be 
employed in the Quartermaster-General and Ad- 
jutant-GeneraPs departments.^ 

*' In earlier times, the Senior Department had its 
own Military StaflF; General Le Marchant and Sir 
Howard Douglas were attached to it, and General 
Jarry, who had been on the personal staff of Fre- 
derick the Great, who had served during the Seven 
Years^ War, and who was a most distinguished officer, 
acted as scientific instructor. Professors for forti- 
fication, mathematics, and languages, were also at- 
tached to the school. At the present moment there 
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are but two Professor sattached to the Senior Depart- 
ment. M. Narrien, the senior Professor of Mathe- 
matics, teaches, in addition to his own proper branch, 
fortification, gunnery, tactics, and castrametation. 
The other Professor teaches military surveying. Lan- 
guages are taught by the Professors of the Junior 
Department, provided for and paid by the Cadets, 
though there is full scope and ample demand for 
their undivided exertions in the junior school. 

" The number of officers studying at the same 
time in the Senior Department was originally limited 
to thirty, which limit was, in the year J 820, reduced 
to fifteen ; and each of them pays 30/. per annum 
for his education. The conditions required of a 
candidate for admission are: that he shall not be 
under twenty-one years of age; that he shall have 
served with his regiment three years abroad or four 
years at home, and that he shall be thoroughly 
versed in the tactics of that branch of the service to 
which he belongs. He must also give proof of fa- 
miliarity with the elements of arithmetic and algebra, 
and of the Latin, French, or German language. 

" Those students who have been educated at the 
Junior Department of the College are expected to com- 
plete their course of study in three terms of six months 
each; those who have been educated elsewhere are 
allowed an additional term. Every student is ex- 
amined at the end of each term, and if his progress 
be unsatisfactory he is recommended to join his re- 
giment. The final examination is held before the 
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Supreme Board at the end of the pupil^s term of 
residence ; those who succeed are presented with cer- 
tificates^ to the effect that they are duly qualified to 
undertake the duties of Staff Officers. 

" Here, then is an institution founded expressly 
to educate our officers for that all-important branch 
of the army : the Staff. In its earlier years it sent 
into the service many most valuable officers, who 
served on the Staff; and during the Peninsular war, 
when the General Staff was most efficient, the officers 
appointed to the Quartermaster-Generars depart- 
ment were almost invariably chosen from those who 
had received the benefit of its education. Why, 
then, was the Staff of our army so disgracefully in- 
efficient at the commencement of the present war ? 
Why did not that army benefit by the proficiency of 
the men thus trained for Staff appointments ? And 
why did it happen that out of 291 officers serving 
on the Staff of the British army in the month of 
May, 1854 — two months after we declared war 
against Russia — ^fifteen only had been trained in the 
Senior Department of Sandhurst ? 

" The answer is disgraceful alike to our military 
system, and to those who direct it ; to the system, 
because, though we provide the school and educate 
the officers, we do not insist on their being after- 
wards employed on those duties for which they have 
specially qualified themselves ; their pains are futile, 
and their time is wasted because the Commander-in- 
Chief and the Generals in the field may appoint on 
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the StafiF whomsoever they choose, without reference 
to qualification, fitness, or service; — to those who 
direct the system, because favour, aflfection, and in- 
terest count for everything where they should count 
for nothing, and because the raw lad who has just 
been gazetted, is certain of winning the race against 
the best officer that Sandhurst ever produced, if he 
have ' interest' at the Horse Guards, in the Cabinet, 
or with a General Officer commanding a Division or 
Brigade. 

" The Officers of the StaflF enjoy all the advantages 
of the army, such as higher pay, greater promotion 
and distinction, superior comfort, and lighter as well 
as more agreeable duties. It would, therefore, be but 
fair that its appointments should be held out as prizes 
to be bestowed on officers of the greatest merit— on 
those who have rendered the most distinguished ser- 
vices, and, above all, on those only who are fully 
qualified. 

" If the Staff were so constituted, no other por- 
tion of the army would grudge the advantages it 
might possess, and merit would be certain of meet- 
ing with its due reward. But so far is this from 
being the case, that although 216 officers obtained 
certificates of qualification at the Senior school of 
Sandhurst in the period from 1836 to 1854, only 
twenty were employed on the Staff during the whole 
of that time ; and of these twenty, many — ex, gr. 
Sir W. Gomm, Lord Hardinge, General Bainbrigge, 
&c. — obtained their certificates long before the first- 
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named year. In 1852 there were but seven officers 
on the whole Staff of the British army who had 
passed through the Senior school. 

" When such encouragement was held out to 
military genius and successful industry^ what wonder 
is it that the Senior school has fallen rapidly into a 
state of decadence and decay, and that at the present 
moment there are but six officers availing themselves 
of its advantages ?*' 

I have no reason to doubt the accuracy of 
the foregoing statement, and were anything 
vranting to prove the necessity for reform in 
the constitution of the Staff of the British 
army, it may be found in the able Report 
of the Commission appointed to investigate the 
state of affairs in the Crimea, and in Colonel 
Tulloch's evidence, which so clearly shows how 
imperfectly the important duties of that branch 
of the service are understood. 

Nor can this be matter of surprise, when 
during the space of nearly twenty years not 
more than that number of officers, out of two 
hundred and sixteen who had proved themselves 
fiilly qualified for any position on the Staff, 
were selected to be thus employed! When 
on the breaking out of the present war, of 
ninety-seven officers doing duty on the Staff 
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with our anny in the East, five alone were se- 
lected who could produce the, then, only certain 
test of military capabilities, viz. a " first-class 
certificate*' obtained at the Senior Department 
of the Royal Military College at Sandhurst. 

" A pennyworth of bread to such a quan- 
tity of sack ! '' 

And what claims, it may be asked, had 
the ninety-two remaining officers to fill the 
important situations which they held? — a 
reference to the "Army List" will show: 
some were no doubt able men; it is matter 
of opinion what others were or are ; but it 
will be found that in nine cases out of ten the 
principal claim of these officers was " con- 
nexion and interest;" five out of six of Lord 
Raglan's Staff* being, as I understand, " con- 
nexions" of his own. But whilst such an un- 
heard-of monopoly took place : " the aristo- 
cracy," to use the words of the writer whom I 
have quoted above — " the aristocracy have no 
monopoly of intelligence, ability, or courage." 
Hence the disasters which ensued and have 
been made so clearly manifest by Colonel Tul- 
loch and Sir John McNeill.* 

* See in " Blue Book," the Second Report of the 
Commission, dated January, 1856. 
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To revert from the constitution of the StafiF 
to that of our Regimental system. As far as 
Commissioned Officers are concerned, little 
military education was required to enable a 
youth to enter as a Commissioned Officer the 
ranks of the army ; and unless trained at the 
Junior Department of the Royal Military Col- 
lege at Sandhurst, the chances were against 
his possessing even that slight qualification 
(except having been crammed at school with 
Greek or Latin be considered such) ; whilst to 
fill up the ten or twelve hundred vacancies 
that have annually taken place during the war, 
only fifty or sixty appointments are said to 
have been made from Sandhurst : the sole 
locality where the young officer could be cer- 
tain of any preliminary training at aU. 

Here again plenty of "sack" to very little 
"bread!" 

A deficiency — in this case, — attributable 
not to favouritism or aristocratic influence, but 
to a mistaken system of false economy, which 
has pared down within the very narrowest 
limits (in order to make it self-supporting) the 
nursery from whence our Generals ought by 
rights to spring. 

Contrast this state of things with the fol- 

VOL. II. A A 
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lowing account of the Military Schools in 
France. 

" Look upon this picture and upon that." 

''In the French Army there are two classes of 
officers: those who come out of the schools, and 
those who rise from the ranks. Both are trained to 
the highest degree of perfection, but in a very dif- 
ferent way. 

" I will first take an officer brought up in the 
schools, and accompany him in his career through 
the schools of St. Cyr. To enter the seminary of 
St. Cyr a young man must be a Frenchman, of 
sound constitution, not younger than sixteen, nor 
older than twenty. The average age of admission is 
eighteen. But there are other conditions, in the 
shape of examinations, which it is rather more diffi- 
cult to fulfil. The school opens in October, and 
about the month of May preceding, the candidate 
who has generally been going through a process of 
' cramming,' with which that operation at our Uni- 
versities offers but few points of resemblance, is 
summoned to the Sorbonne; and there, in a large 
room, in company with a couple of hundred other 
youths, he is given a subject for composition in 
French. This subject varies according to the fancy 
of the examiner. When a friend of mine, who is 
now serving with distinction in the Crimea, went up 
for his examination, he and his fellow-comrades were 
ordered to write a historical and topographical sketch 
of their native town. 
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" Nearly every large town had a representative in 
the room; and so curious and interesting was tbe 
collection of examination-papers^ that^ I am told, it 
is to this day preserved in the archives at the 
Ministry of War. 

" For this composition about four hours are al- 
lowed, and the candidates are allowed nothing but 
pen, ink, and paper. All communication with each 
other is strictly forbidden, and the possession of a 
book of reference of any sort would be followed, if 
detected, by ignominious expulsion. This is but a 
first ordeal. If the candidate has failed, he cannot 
try bis luck again for another year. If, on the con- 
trary, be is successful, in the month of July or 
August, be is again summoned to the Sorbonne, 
where he undergoes an oral examination after this 
fashion. In a kind of urn there are placed wooden 
balls, numbered from 1 to 50, and each of these 
nnmbers corresponds to a question in the pro- 
gramme, every subject being divided into that num- 
ber of questions. The subjects include arithmetic, 
algebra, including quadratic equations, geometry, 
and the elements of trigonometry, drawing — ^this is 
done with a piece of white chalk on a huge black 
i)oard — history in a general way — that of France 
very minutely, and particularly that of Europe since 
the French revolution in 1789 — elementary chemistry, 
physics — this comprises tbe laws of matter, motion, 
light, electricity, the steam-engine, hydrostatics — 
optics, &c. &c. 

A A 2 
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''This part of the examination is the most severe^ 
and many who have creditably gone through the 
remainder Iquery, previous parts?] of the ordeal arc 
plucked in this section. 

" I will^ however^ suppose the candidate to be suc- 
cessful. In the course of September the ' Moniteor' 
publishes a list of the successful candidates. The terms 
are 40/. per annum, paid quarterly and in advance. 
The course of study of the school is two years, but in 
time of war the second year is sometimes dispensed 
with. The pupils are kept under the strictest mili- 
tary regime. They have to make their own beds, 
clean their own shoes, keep their musket, sword, and 
accoutrements clean and in good order, and the belt 
which supports their side-arms and cartridge-box 
must be kept properly pipe-clayed. They are drilled 
like common Infantry soldiers, and, besides, have to 
go through the far more trying drill of the Chasseurs 
de Vincennes, and that of the Artillery privates. 

'' Each of the pupils is, in his turn, taught to 
handle a nunber of men — first as Lieutenant^ and 
lastly as Colonel — the whole 400 pupils being placed 
under his command. He is also taught to cook, or 
rather — for that is too ambitious a phrase— to make 
the soup which constitutes the chief pabulum of the 
troupier Franqais; and, moreover, he is taught to 
construct on a barren common, with the sole aid of 
a spade and pick-axe, a furnace which can boil the 
camp-kettle, and which, as far as eflSciency is con- 
cerned, is fully equal, not to say superior, to many in 
a private kitchen. 
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''To accustom him to the hardships which a 
soldier is exposed to^ he is taken in the hot summer 
days a promenade militaire — ue, a walk of some 
twelve miles^ in heavy marching order, with his 
knapsack, cooking utensils, and bread for three days' 
consumption. He is roused up and called under 
arms long before dawn in the cold winter mornings, 
and with ungloved hands has to limber, unlimber, 
and put into position, the field battery which the 
school possesses. He is also taught to ride, and 
instructed in the duties of a Cavalry Officer. 

''This meagre sketch gives the reader a feeble 
idea of what our St. Cyrian has to go through ; but, 
in addition to all this, he has a course of study to go 
through, comprising fortification, physics, the higher 
branches of mathematics, besides the theory of war, 
English or German, quite sufficient to keep him in 
active employment without the course of practical 
instructioi^ I have above described. 

"At the end of each year an examination takes 
place; and, unless at his second year's examination 
he obtains a certain number of marks, he comes out 
what is expressively termed yron^ sec — that is, he has 
no right to expect a commission. 

" If he be successful, his position stands thus : — 
Should his examination place him among the thirty 
best pupils, he has a right either to select the corps 
he wishes to enter or to claim admission to the Ecole 
d* Etat-Major. If he chooses a Cavalry or Infantry 
Regiment, he is ordered to join as sous-Lieutenant 
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after a few months. If he selects the Artillery or 
Engineers^ he most spend another two years at the 
Ecole d* Application at Metz. But there are very few 
examples of pupils from St. Cyr joining these two 
corps^ which are almost exclusively officered by ex- 
pupils of the Polytechnique. 

^' I should add that, in time of peace, the number 
of pupils is 400, half of whom go out every year. 
At present, however, owing to the pressure of the 
war, no less than 800 pupils are now receiving in- 
struction in the Military Seminary. The course of 
study, you will observe, is rather trying, and I hardly 
think that a young English gentleman of birth and 
fortune would submit to the drudgery of cleaning his 
boots, pipe-claying his belt, &c., not to speak of the 
punishments with which any infringement of disci- 
pline is visited ; and yet at St Cyr this drudgery is 
cheerfully undergone by members of the first families 
in France, despite its severity. 

'^ The rigorous discipline and constant activity of 
the body and mind thoroughly season the apprenti 
soldier for the duties of his profession. So that there 
is a proverb in the army, that when a man has gone 
through St. Cyr there is no fatigue he cannot stand, 
no danger which can shake his presence of mind.*' * 

As mention is here made to the Ucole 
d'EtaUMajor, or School for the " Staff Corps," 

* Extracted from the "Naval and Military Gazette,** 
February 2d, 1856. 
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— ^from whence every French officer is selected 
for the Staff — a further quotation on a subject 
to which public attention is now so fully di- 
rected, may not here be deemed irrelevant or 
misplaced. 

The following extract will show the pre- 
paration required for the nomination of a 
French Officer to the " Staff :''— 

" To apply the term Regiment to the French 
Staff is^ perhaps^ not qaite appropriate, as the corps 
consists entirely of officers. Belonging to this body 
are 30 Colonels, 30 LieuteDant-Colonels, 100 Chefs 
d'Escadron (who would be termed Majors in the 
English service), 300 Captains, and 100 Lieutenants. 

^' No one can join the Regiment unless he passes 
through the special school instituted in 1818 for 
that purpose, and now called PEcole Imperiale 
d' Application d^Etat-Major. 

" There are 60 pupils in the establishment, one 
half of whom leave it every year; thus creating 
80 annual vacancies. Of these 30, three are se- 
lected from the Ecole Polytechnique ; the remaining 
27 places in the Staff-school are filled by competition 
from among 57 candidates^ SO of whom must be 
Sub-Lieutenants who have been at least one year in 
the service, and must be under 25 years of age ; and 
27 from the pupils of the Military School of St. Cyr. 

" Winter and summer the young men in this 
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college rise at six o'clock^ and^ with the exception of 
an hour for breakfast^ half-an-hour for recreation in 
the middle of the day, and the same in the aft^- 
noon, work at one or other branch of their studies 
until five in the afternoon ; at which hour they dine, 
and are then at liberty to go where they like until 
ten in the evening. When they want to be out of 
college later, leave must be asked and obtained from 
the Governor of the establishment. 

" During the two years they remain at the Staff- 
school, their time is divided regularly every day, 
each hour bringing its allotted task. The course of 
studies includes all the higher branches of mathe- 
matics, topography, geography, and fortification, 
together with statistics, military history, the English, 
German, and Italian languages, drawing, and the 
theory of military manoeuvres — artillery, cavalry, 
and infantry — on a grand scale, and separate as well 
as combined. One hour every day is devoted to 
lessons in equitation in the riding-school, and every 
pupil is provided with an excellent charger at the 
cost of the State. The young men have each their 
own room, which is large enough to form, with 
comfort, a sleeping apartment and a study. They 
breakfast and dine together in the refectory — the 
former meal being served at nine, and the latter at 
five o^clock. 

*' Out of the year, eight months are passed at 
Paris, and are devoted to hard work at the desk; 
three are spent in military surveying in various parts 
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of France ; and one entire month is required for the 
annual examinations. On entering the institution, 
and for twelve months afterwards, the pupils are at- 
tached to the second division, or lower school. After 
a year has elapsed they pass an examination, and, if 
found qualified, move into the higher or first class. 

'' Any young man who cannot pass this examina- 
tion is forthwith remanded to one of the Regiments 
of the Line. Serious sickness for any length of 
time is considered the only allowable excuse for any 
want of proficiency in their studies. At the end of 
the second year^ another examination has to be gone 
through, and is considered the final test of qualifica- 
tion. If passed, the pupil leaves the school with 
the rank of Lieutenant in the Staff Corps. But, 
although enrolled as one of that distinguished body, 
he has yet to go through another and a longer ordeal 
of learning in practice, that, which as yet he has only 
been taught in theory. For two years he is attached 
to a Regiment of Infantry ; after that, for a like 
time, to a Cavalry Corps, and then for one year to 
a Battery of Artillery. With each of these branches 
of the service he has to do duty as a Troop or Com- 
pany Officer for half the period; during the other 
half he is employed as a Supernumerary-Adjutant, 
under the orders of the Colonel.'* * 

In Her Majesty's " Regulations and Orders 

* From Dickens's " Household Words." 
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for the Army" will be found the following pa- 
ragraph : — 

"General Officers in command are to be very 
circumspect in their recommendation of officers for 
Staff appointments of any kind; and are responsible 
that the officers in whose behalf they interest them- 
selves, are, by their previous personal services, as well 
as by their acquirements and character, qualified to 
discharge, with advantage to the service, the duties 
attached to the situation for which they are recom- 
mended/'* 

Now, were all the officers on the Staff of 
the British army subjected to the same tests, 
and obliged to undergo a system of proba- 
tionary education similar to that which is re- 
quired by the French, the great responsibility 
which the above order, imposes on every " Ge- 
neral Officer in command," would be greatly 
lightened, and they would be thus, enabled 
to recommend for Staff appointments, officers 
competent to undertake those important trusts. 

We have learnt much from our gallant and 
scientific Allies, the French; but we have much 
more to learn ; nor could we do better than 

* From the ** Queen's Regulations and Orders for 
the Army," 1844, p. 61, par. 9. 
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adopt from their military system some of the 
above useful hints. 

There can be no doubt but that Sandhurst 
is a most excellent institution, both as regards 
the Senior and Junior Departments : it is only 
to be regretted, that they should not be both 
on a much more extended scale ; and, as re- 
gards the former class of students, that their 
studies should not be confined to such instruc- 
tion as would be likely to prove of professional 
use to the military man ; also that the certiifi- 
cate, testifying to the acquisition of hard- 
earned acquirements, should not be made con- 
ducive to the benefit of the service, as likewise 
to that of the individual who has toiled so hard 
in its attainment. 

But a good beginning has already been 
made by our present Minister-of-War, and 
may he steadily prosecute the much-needed 
work of Reform throughout the whole of our 
military system. 

I may be wrong ; but when, — as at Sand- 
hurst, — the military student has not much 
time to spare, it would appear more desirable 
that he should obtain a knowledge of those 
practical portions of the scientific branches 
of his profession, — such as the facility of 
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making rapid surveys of country on horse- 
back, with, or without the aid of instruments 
of any kind ; of gunnery ; pontooning ; of the 
best manner of crossing a river, or fortifying 
an outpost; of throwing up a field-work, or 
f^te de pont ; of certain modem languages — 
such as French, German, Spanish, or Hindos- 
tanee ; — than that he should waste his time in 
pondering over subtle theories Kke those con- 
tained in Poisson, Gregory, and La Place ! 

It is all very well for graduates at our 
Universities, who can afford leisure to study 
till they attain the age of three or four-and- 
twenty, — it is very well for such, to pursue 
mathematical science to those soaring heights ; 
but the soldier has not time thus to occupy 
himself with what he is not hkely ever to 
turn to useful account. 

At sixteen or seventeen, he enters on the 
active duties of his profession ; he meets with 
no sort of encouragement to keep up his 
school-boy attainments, which are rather than 
otherwise in his way : being often a subject of 
ridicule to his more idle and thoughtless com- 
rades, and seldom appreciated by his superiors. 

Thus unprepared, he goes to the Senior 
Department, and is expected in eighteen 
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months, or two years, to obtain his certifi- 
cate of qualification ; the lowest class of which 
demands, — if I remember right, — in addition 
to many other acquirements, a thorough know- 
ledge of spherical trigonometry, as well as 
astronomy ! 

An unsophisticated foreigner, or a civilian, 
— indeed any one uninitiated into the mysteries 
of our military arcana, — might, no doubt, be 
led to imagine that this hardly-earned diploma, 
must, of course, prove the " open sesame " 
to every possible reward in the gift of our 
military authorities. That commissions in the 
" Guards,'' the Household Cavalry, or other 
corps d' elite, would be reserved for such Cadets 
as had particularly distinguished themselves at 
the Junior Department of the Royal Military 
College ; and that Staff appointments would 
invariably recompense the exertions of those 
officers studying at the Senior Department, 
who succeeded in acquiring these hard-toiled- 
for " certificates." 

Such, we sincerely hope, may some day be 
the case ; but hitherto, it is to be regretted, 
merit of every description, has never met with a 
proportionate reward. Generally speaking, an 
Ensigncy in a Colonial corps, or in some regi- 
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ment on Colonial service within the tropics, has 
too often been the recompense of the talented 
and deserving Cadet, who has earned a com- 
mission through his own exertions; and as 
regards the " first-class certificate " of qua- 
lification presented to the successful military 
student at the Senior Department ; this docu- 
ment has possessed neither more nor less 
than the value of the parchment on which it is 
written ; having generally been allowed to re- 
main unreferred to, in a most perfect state of 
repose in the recipient's desk. 

Such has heretofore been the encourage- 
ment held forth to Sandhurst men. Let us, 
however, now hope for better things ! 



To return, however, to my story. 

Perseveringly did I prosecute those dry 
studies which I had undertaken, in the ex- 
pectation of their leading to something which 
might promote my ulterior views; and thus 
buoyed up by hope, I unremittingly toiled on. 

Day after day, issuing from " Tea-Caddy 
Row, "(the not very classic, though — from itsap- 
pearance — most appropriate designation given 
to the abodes of the College Professors, and of 
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the students at the Senior Department), might 
I have been seen bearing some ponderous 
tomes under my arm, and wending my way 
by the margin of that clear and pellucid lake, 
over whose smooth surface I had so often, as 
a joyous Cadet, skimmed gaily along in one of 
the college boats. 

In short, so httle change had apparently 
taken place since those boyish days ; every- 
thing wore so precisely the same aspect, that 
sometimes I almost forgot I was no longer the 
Cadet of former years ; and when the study 
bugle sounded, often would I involuntarily 
quicken my pace, lest I should be " reported '* 
by the Professor for being late ! 

And then I would look around, and behold 
the portal of the " Grand Entrance," flanked 
on either side by its long range of building ; 
with its lengthened wings occupied by the 
C. and D. companies of yore; beyond, still 
stood the abode of the Lieutenant-Governor: 
once old " Jem " Butler's residence, {t/ien no 
longer "Jem's")! 

The same flag appeared to wave upon the 
same tall white staff; the apparently identical 
swans, continued to swim upon the lake, as 
had been wont to swim there in days of yore ! 
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Aye ! even the redoubted Lawson's wiry, 
active form, and fat old Bannister's* red face, 
— looking fat and red as ever, — both, were 
very little changed. 

The Professors — old Abb6 Bouffet, and 

" Butcher" G ^y— and " Badger" T e, 

— B P , with a host of others, all re- 
joicing in equally euphonious and appropriate 
soubriquets bestowed on them by the Cadets, 
which they no doubt retained to their dying 
day : all these " most grave and reverend Sig- 
niors," still periodically wended their daily path 
from " Tea-Caddy Row " to their respective 
" Halls/' 

The tall, spare shape of the College Ad- 
jutant ; the portly bulk of the old Major, 
(whose wondrous adventures and escapes from 
Cherokees and Iroquois were wont to rivet my 
youthful attention) ; the soldier-like and up- 
right figure of the Captain of my old company : 
my first, and much-respected mihtary Chief; 
the now tottering forms of his more veteran 
compeers, still appeared, as in former days, 
upon the stage. 

* Two of the College Sergeants ; the former cele^ 
brated for his capabilities in catching delinquent Cadets 
who might be straying out of bounds. 
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But in vain I next looked round for the 
joyous companions of my youth : they had all, 
of course, years since, disappeared. The illusion 
was then at once dispelled. I no longer felt the 
boy ; resumed the thoughts of those studies I 
had imposed upon myself, — ^turned over endless 
theorems, propositions, and equations in my 
brain, — and trudged on with redoubled ardour 
to the " Hall." 

The " Hall;*' so termed, par excellence^ to 
denote that temple of Euclid : that sanctum of 
well-chalked black boards and cretaceous rags : 
the Hall, exclusively appropriated to the studies 
of the Senior Department, and whose officiating 
PontiflFin this temple of Science, was — and still 
is — one of the best, the most amiable, the most 
talented, and scientific, of great men. 

Long may John Narrien live ! and long, it 
is to be hoped, continue to instil the love of 
science in the British officer's breast ; long may 
he hve to enlighten the now embryo Generals 
of a future day ; to infuse, with his patient and 
gentle system of instruction, miUtary knowlege 
into their minds ; and still further, to enlighten 
and instruct the world by the productions of 
his learned pen ! 

Forgive, most kind and respected instructor 

VOL. II. B B 
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of my younger days ; forgive and accept from 
a former disciple this slight meed of praise — 
this faint and imperfect tribute of gratitude 
and respect, for all that pupil owes you, and 
which will never be forgot ! 

^ * * ¥!i ^ 

Strenuously did I toil under the kind aus- 
pices of this good, this most estimable man; but 
although Science now claimed me as her own, 
all-powerful Love too often caused those claims 
to be set aside ; and when Lord Seymour and 
his family were in town, my visits thither were 
neither few nor far between. 

To establish and carry on undiscovered 
our secret correspondence, Agnes and myself 
had many difficulties to encounter. Endless, 
however, are the stratagems of love : those diffi- 
culties were successfully overcome; I always 
received early intimation when there was any 
possibility of our being able to meet, and such 
opportunities were never allowed to pass. 

My fellow-students, aware of these frequent 
absences, which they attributed to a taste for 
the amusements and dissipation of London, 
unanimously pronounced that I would certainly 
" break down " on the very first examination 
that took place, and get a hint to rejoin my 
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regiment: in other words, — to use college 
phraseology — be "spun!" 

When, however, a man is determined to 
effect a given purpose, such a resolution will 
in itself often tend to overcome every ob- 
stacle or diflSculty in the way; although — 
as in my case — those diflSculties were height- 
ened by a want of taste — maybe, likewise, 
of talent — ^for the acquisition of those abstruse 
sciences, the knowledge of which it was needful 
for me to attain. 

Such then was my determination ; my 
vanity and amour propre were moreover stimu- 
lated by the doubts I so often heard expressed 
as to my chance of success. I consequently 
resolved to " do or die : " day and night would 
I incessantly labour, to make up — as sailors 
term it — the " lee way" which was lost during 
those frequent stolen visits to my beloved. 

This pleasure was however right well 
earned; for when returned to my post of 
study, I took but little rest. The early 
dawn always found me hard at work : I then 
allowed myself no recreation; scarcely time 
for meals : "in the HaU" and "out of HaU" 
(a Sandhurst phrase), I studied hard ; strong 
green tea was my evening tipple; "Lundy 
BB 2 
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Foot'* the stimulant I used, to keep awake, 
whilst "burning the midnight oil;'* for mid- 
night often came, before concluding the labours 
of the day and night. 

By such means, I did always manage to 
scramble somehow or other to the " post," and 
to pass through the several required examin- 
ations with tolerable credit to myself. 

I mention the mental labour I underwent 
whilst at the Senior Department, not from any 
egotistic feeling (for little reason is there to be 
proud of the consequences of being so often 
from my post, combined perhaps with a na- 
tural inaptitude to learn), but to show the 
toil required to obtain a " first-class cer- 
tificate;" and how heart-breaking, it may 
easily be imagined, the waste of such intense 
mental labour always proved; for the cer- 
tificate — as I have before remarked — pos- 
sessed, in fact, only the intrinsic value of the 
parchment on which it was drawn out ! 

** Examinations ! when the man was weighed 
As in a balance ! of excessive hopes, 
Tremblings withal, and pardonable fears ! " 

Well do I recall how trying those exami- 
nations were to my peace of mind ! 
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Yes ! I can safely say, I would at any time, 
rather have encountered my former acquaint* 
ances the Burmese, — stormed a stockade, — have 
met even Bundoolah in his angriest and most 
vindictive mood, — than faced that formidable 
funereal array of threatening " black boards ;*' 
those cretaceous mystic signs and figures : those 
talismanic emblems of deep, hidden lore, which 
most of our respected judges (constituting the 
" Board*') beheld with an air of solemn and 
silent wisdom: solemn through ignorance, — 
silent from having nought to say, — ^wondering, 
no doubt, how they managed to " figure" so 
well upon their " Board" — without having 
crossed the " Asses* Bridge ! " 

But Generals, in those days, had not 
Euclid quite at their fingers' end: they had 
fought and won battles without the extraneous 
aid of science ; and battles — who knows ? — 
could perhaps again be fought and won, as 
they had been fought and won before ! 

Marlborough was no scholar — the great 
Napoleon — some say — could scarcely write; 
nor has the great " Iron Duke " escaped the 
charge of violating Lindley Murray's rules ! 

Hence, what need of learning or science, 
what need of study, for the great art of War? 
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Wherefore, then, should the warriors of the 
present day, trouble themselves with what their 
predecessors never troubled themselves about ? 

A vaunt! all such innovations! Let us 
stick to the old beaten path. We have just 
beaten the Russians by so doing — true, with 
a waste of some twenty or thirty thousand 
men — but what matters that? have we not 
plenty more soldiers, plenty more money now 
to spare ? 

Wherefore, saith time-honoured Custom : 
"Death to all innovation! and long live old 
General Routine!'* 

But the poor old veteran can no longer 
live; his days are numbered; his dirge has 
sounded; his time is past; even now — with 
faint and feeble wail, — he sinks gently, though 
reluctantly, into the grave ! 
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APPENDIX No. I. 

Having Reference to Chapter XIV. (the 
" Memorial op the Guards "). 



The following Extract is taken from the *' Naval and 
Military Gazette/' of February 16, 1856. 

Fate of the Guards' Memorial. 

"The delay so much complained of in giving a 
reply to the Memorial of the Guards has, we under- 
stand, heen chiefly caused by the pressure of more 
important matters on the time and attention of Lord 
Panmure, to whom the Queen referred it for con- 
sideration, and his Report, to aid Her Majesty^s de- 
cision and commands. 

" It appears, by a statement in Parliament, that 
the Guards made choice of a favourable extent of 
period on which to base their own statistics, and 
with which to compare, to their own advantage, their 
claim for having the Warrant of 1854 altered. By 
order of Lord Panmure, as it is said, the calculations 
of the Guards were, as a fair test of their value, 
carried back a few years, and it then became clear as 
. day that their basis was too narrow, and their neat 
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and seemingly well-built-up structure placed on too 
artificial a foundation to stand firm when tested by 
a competent military surveyor. 

^^ The Guards complain^ that under the present 
Warrant their Captains are not to be made Colonels 
after three years* service as such. They grumble 
that their Captains are not put on the same terms as 
the Lieutenant-Colonels commanding Regiments of 
the Line, and that they are not promoted to the rank 
of Colonel in the Army, after having, in fact, the 
nominal command of a Company for that short period. 
What insolent impertinence it is to thus endeavour 
to put on a par, the Captain of a Company in the 
Guards and the Lieutenant-Colonel commanding a 
Begiment of the Line ! The Guards have also in 
vain attempted to prove that their Captains, who, as 
seniors, are called Mounted Officers, do not reach 
that position as soon as Officers of the Line obtain 
their Lieutenant-Colonelcies, and thus commence 
the three years, at the expiration of which they be- 
come Colonels. When the Memorial of the Guards 
is carefully examined by those practised in such in- 
vestigations, it becomes evident that the case has 
been partially stated, and that by excluding from their 
calculation all the officers of the Line who did not 
purchase their Lieutenant-Colonelcies, they have un- 
fairly acted, totally passing over the well-known fact, 
that a very large portion of the Lieutenant- Colonels 
of the Line, who did not purchase the last step, had, 
however, purchased either all of the preceding ranks, 
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or at least some of them. In many instances^ it 
may be seen, on reference to former volumes of 
* Hart^s Army List/ that those Lieutenant-Colonels 
of the Line who have purchased all but the last 
step, were Officers of very long service. The mere 
rejection of the Prayer of the Guards' Memorial will 
not, however, satisfy the outraged feelings of the 
whole Army at the insolent attempt to impose their 
claims on Her Majesty, on the whining and whim- 
pering plea that they are not, as respects promotion, 
'on an equality with the Line/ It is quite true 
that, as regards promotion, the Guards and the Line 
are not on an equality: but the inequality is in 
favour of the Guardsmen, and it has long been felt 
by the Line as an insult to their hard and faithful 
service in every climate, and on every field, though 
loyally and silently endured. Even at this very mo- 
ment, discipline and their devotion to the Throne 
have kept the Line from openly advancing counter- 
claims against those so stealthily and insidiously pre- 
sented to the Queen. We firmly believe, that had 
not the ' Times * wormed out the Guards' Memorial, 
the first thing the public and the Army would have 
heard of the petition, would have been the alteration 
of the Promotion Warrant to meet the wishes of the 
Guardsmen. 

** The privileges of the Guards have always been 

just ground of complaint. Even the great Lord 

Erskine deemed them so monstrously unjust to the 

- Line, that in a very able pamphlet he eloquently ad- 
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Tocated, that to avoid the gross abuses caused by 
those privileges and the supercession of the Officers 
of the Line through their operation, the Guards 
should be formed into a separate and special Corps, 
as distinct as those of the Ordnance, and that its 
Officers should rise in it only. This seems to our 
apprehension the very best means for ending the 
jealousy and hatred which the Line feel towards the 
Guards ; never, indeed, shown to individuals of that 
force, but expressed freely against the body at large. 
It has always seemed to us an easy matter thus to 
separate the Guards and Line in promotion, as they 
already are in their duties and ordinary service. 
There are seven Battalions, and whatever promotion 
they afford, let the Officers have. Let their seven . 
Battalions each have a full Colonel; and it should 
be ruled that no Officer should exchange into the 
Guards. From first to last the Guardsmen should 
be secured all the promotion of their own corps, 
but in no way whatever should they interfere with 
that of the Line, or the Line with them. This is 
really the only way in which the Guards can be 
allowed to retain their privileges of extra rank, with- 
out insulting the Line. 

"At present it is a grievous injury to the Line 
Officers, that every Guardsman skips over the ranks 
of Ensign and Major — ^in short, that he begins as 
a Lieutenant ; that when Captain he becomes Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, and can the next day exchange into 
the Line as Lieutenant-Colonel commanding a Kegi- 
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ment. If our readers wish to see what an advantage is 
thus conferred on the Guards, they have only to 
turn to ' Hart's Army List ' for the present year, 
and they will there see that Captains in the Guards, 
of only nine or ten years^ service, have thus been 
pushed forward to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and are eligible to command Eegiments in which 
are Majors of from thirty to fifty years* service. 
What is to hinder Lieutenant- Colonel Baring, of the 
Coldstream Guards, from exchanging with Colonel 
Bloomfield, of the 11th Foot, and thus becoming the 
commanding officer of Major Harold, who has 
served about fifty years, and of Captain Moore, who 
has served thirty-eight years ? That Lieutenant- 
Colonel Baring is not likely to exchange, we admit; 
but he is eligible to do so, and that is all we wish 
to show. Truly it is monstrous, that a rank in the 
Line, only earned by the privations and toils of un- 
healthy Colonial or Field service, should be com- 
mutable with a Lieutenant-Colonelcy obtained in the 
Guards in some nine or ten years, by becoming a 
Captain in them ! 

'^ Many civilians are under an impression that the 
extra rank in the Guards is only Brevet, as is the 
case when Officers of the Line Regiments have extra 
rank ; but such is not the fact : the Guardsman has, 
in addition to his Regimental rank, a substantive 
Army rank, and not merely Brevet. Here is the 
great ground of complaint, as the Guardsman^s 
rank enables him, while Ensign, to exchange with a 
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Lieutenant of the Line ; wlien Lieutenant^ with a 
Captain of the Line; and when Captain^ with a 
Lieutenant-Colonel commanding a Regiment ! The 
best way, then, to get rid of all these unjust advan- 
tages^ is to form the Guards into a Corps, distinct in 
its promotion from the Line. The question should 
not be left, like a sore neglected^ to fester in the 
minds of the Officers of the Guards and the Line. 
The present Memorial affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity for settling the matter satisfactorily to the 
Guards^ the Line^ the Public^ and Her Majesty.'^ 
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Relating to the '^ Memorial op the Guards/' 

A reference to the celebrated '^ Memorial addressed 
to the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty by the 
Colonels and Lieutenant-Colonels of the Brigade of 
Guards/' and dated August 17th, 1855, will prove 
that the utmost pains have evidently been bestowed, 
and great talent and ingenuity displayed, in the com- 
pilation of that document. 

The Memorial itself comprises 28 pages of printed 
material, but is followed by an elaborately-got-up 
Appendix of 37 additional closely-printed pages, 
where in a most specious manner, and having chosen 
with considerable skill, the statistic position they 
have taken up — embracing periods most favourable 
to their views — the Guards have certainly made the 
best of a bad cause, leaving nothing untried to defend 
with their usual " pertinacity and inch by inch" (to 
borrow a phrase from the Memorial) the hitherto 
forbidden ground — ^that terra incognita — on which 
so long has stood those '^ vested rights" (of walking 
over the heads of the Line) which it is as much the 
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interest of Guardsmen to preserve^ as it is the interest 
of the rest of the army to destroy. 

A bad case always requires a long and tedious 
defence ; such may by some^ be perhaps considered 
the 37-paged Appendix to the ^^ Memorial of the 
Guards.^^ The following statistical tables^ founded 
on '^ Hart's Quarterly Army List" for January 
1856, though not extended to such a lengthy will 
briefly show the respective services of officers of the 
Guards and of the Line, whilst pointing out some 
of the undue privileges enjoyed by the Guards.* 



Lt..Cols. 


Majors. 


19 


8 


16 


9 


19 


7 



Number op Field Officers actually BELONoiNa 

TO THE BrIOADE OF SeVEN BaTTALIONS OF 

THE Foot Guards. — {From Harfs Army List, 
January 1856.) 

Full Colonels. 
Grenadier Guards .... 18 
Coldstream Guards . . 7 
Scots Fusilier Guards. . 5 

Total 30 54 24 

* The greater part of these tables are compiled from infor- 
mation obtained in " Hart's Quarterly Army List'' for January 
1856, and refer chiefly to the Foot Guards, the Infantry of the 
Line and Colonial Corps. The Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, 
Marines, and Militia, not being included in the following calcul - 
tions ; neither is the Turkish Contingent or the Foreign Legions 
therein comprised. 

To the Military Press— more particularly to the " Naval and 
Military Gazette/' — the author's thanks are due, for the facilities 
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or 108 Field OflScers attached to these seven bat- 
talions of the Guards. It may be observed^ that 
of these Field Officers the 24 Majors are all sub- 
alterns, 2 Lieutenant-Colonels are also subalterns, 
and — what will scarcely be credited — one fortunate 
full Colonel on this list, is likewise a subaltern in the 
Guards ! 

Now had these Majors not been in the House- 
hold Brigade they would not have been Majors at 
all, — as Subalterns of the Line cannot obtain Brevet 
rank; an immense privilege possessed by the 
Guardsman Subaltern. — Contrast the position which 
this privilege bestows on many Lieutenants of the 
Guards of seven or eight years^ service, whom I 
could name, but who have enjoyed for some time 
past the rank of Brevet Major — contrast this po- 
sition with that of the Subalterns of the Line and of 
our Colonial corps, who, (whilst serving in the 
tropics) have 14 and 15 years' service tacked to their 
respective names ! 

afforded to him in the compilation of these tables — and from 
the latter paper he has taken the liberty of making several quo- 
tations in corroboration of the arguments adduced, whilst — un- 
accustomed as he professes himself to be, in handling those 
'* dangerous tools '' called statistics — the author hopes by this 
acknowledgment to deprecate severe criticism for any uninten- 
tional errors into which he may have fallen ; and should such, be 
detected, he will feel thankful by their being pointed out. This 
opportunity is taken of thankfully recording the assistance 
afforded by Lieutenant- Colonel H. E. Austen, late of the 71st 
Kegiment, (who revised the present Militia Regulations, and 
the author of a tabulated Scheme for the Organisation of 
Militia Corps) in revising the accompanying tables. 
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Thosy every battalion of the Guards has an ave- 
rage of 15^ Field Officers on its establishment (ex- 
clusive of the General Officers, Colonels of the r^- 
ments) — a tolerably well-filled nursery — ^it must be 
allowed — of embryo General Officers, from whence 
the army is so liberally supplied ; and in referring 
back to periods antecedent to 1854, it will be seen 
that the Guards had a Lieutenant-Colonel to every 
74 men^ and the Line one to about 880 ! 



Number of Field Officers in the 99 Begiments 
(104 Battalions) of the Line, and of the 
BiFLE Brigade, West India Begiments and 
other Colonial Corps: in all 117 Batta- 
lions OR Corps. 





Line. 




Full Colonels. 


Lieut-Colonels. 


Majors. 


89 


199 


343 



(of whom 166 are Brevet Majors) or 631 Field 
Officers distributed as above stated, allowing thus 
Si*iT ('^^^y ^i) Field Officers to every battalion of 
the Line; whilst by a similar calculation Id^ths 
Field Officers are allowed to each battalion of the 
Guards ; which is equivalent to nearly 300 per cent 
in favour of the Guards ; whose Captains and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels enjoy moreover the advantages of 
" Substantive " and ''not merely " Brevet Eank.^' 
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Length op respective Full - pat Service op 
Officers in the Guards and the Line: 
(Jan. 1856.) 

FULL COLONELS. 

The length of service of the 30 Full 
Colonels of the Guards amounts to 
the aggregate of 767 years, giving 
average length of service of 

A Full Colonel in the Guards, as 25^^ years 

The length of service of the 89 Full 
Colonels of the Line is 2852 years; 
giving the average length of service of 

A Full Colonel in the Line, as . 32^^ „ 



Average Service of '^ Acting Majors'* or 
'' Mounted Officers'* of the Guards. 

Grenadier Guards, 6 Majors with 176 years' service. 
Coldstream „ 4 „ „ 85 „ „ 
Scots Fusilier „ 4 „ „ 80 „ „' 



Total in the"^ 



14 „ ,. 341 



Brigade 

Giving the average length of service of 
the Acting Majors or Mounted Offi- 
cers of the Guards, at . . . 24^4 years 
VOL. II. C C 



€ 



3S6 



AFraasnix. 



IVcre k no cnropcnidnic: nnk in tlie 
line, to tktt of Acting Ifajon of 
the Gmids^ eonseqiicnthr no ocMnte- 
fpondinr calnihzioQ cm be made 
midk Rspect to these officers; but 
h may be ohaenrd that, (with one 
cxcejidon,) these '^ Acting Majors'' 
of the Guards are aU Aff CoUmels 
in the anny, vhose areiase length of 
sorioe (in the Line) has bem shown 
to be 82^ years 



AvEnAGB Lbxgth of SsnTics .OF Captains and 

LlEUT.-CoUONBLS OF THE GuAnpS. 



1 

1 XQinb«ror 
Houaeh<dd Brigade. ' C^^uns and 


IVmbI Number 

of 
Years* Service. 


Average 

Length of 

Service. 


Grenadier Gauds 

Ck)ldstream Guards. . . . 
Scots Fusilier Guards . . 


30 
20 
20 


0i9 
334 
349 


20gyrs. 


In the whole Brigade of 
7 Battalions of Guards 


) 70 


1312 


1^» 

■ 



Hence the average length of service of the Cap- 
tains and Lieutenant -Colonels of the Brigade of 
Guards is shown to be under 19 years. We will now 
examine the — 
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Average Length of Service of the Lieutenant- 
Colonels OF THE Line. 

The Infantry of the Line and the several 
Colonial Regiments will be found to 
consist of 117 Corps or Battalions, 
to which belong 197 Lieutenant- 
Colonels, whose aggregate amount 
of service is 4788 years 

This will be found to give an average 
length of service to Lieutenant- 
Colonels of the Line of ^^i^-^ i> 

(Call it 24^ years), to be placed in juxta- 
position with the l&f^ years of service 
of Captains and Lieutenant-Colonels 
of the Guards. 

We will now show the 

Average Length of Service of Lieutenants 
. and Captains op the Guards. 



Household Brigade. 


Number of ' 
Lieutenanbs 
and Captains. 


1 
Total Number!' Average 
of 1 Length of 
Years' Benrice.. Service. 


Grenadier Guards .... 
Coldstream Guards .... 
Scots Fusilier Guards . . 


'32 

.17 

20 


225 

93 

115 


7Ayrs. 
5f „ 


Total number of Lieu- 
tenants and Captains 
in. the Brigade ...... 


1 69 


433 


«» . 
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Ayerage Length of Seryice op Captains op 
THE Line. 

Number of Total Number of Average Length 

Captains. Tears' Service. of Service. 

1814 14,876 llfH (caU it 11^ yrs.) 

or (omitting fractions) nearly 100 per cent more 
than Subalterns of the Guards. But the average 
(aggregate) length of service of Regimental Majors 
and Captains of the Line, at the same period, is 
18j^\ years; and this is only a fair comparison, 
for the Subalterns of the Guards enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of Majors, as well as Captains of the Line. 



Summary op respective Average Length op 
Service op the Guards and the Line (as 
shown by *' Hart^s Quarterly Army List" 
POR January 1856). 

Full Colonels of the Line . . 82 q^ years^ service 
Full Colonels of the Guards.. 25^^ „ „ 



Surplus diflFerence of service of 

Colonels of the Line .... 6^^ J say 6 J yrs. 

Lieut.-Colonels of the Line. . 24^^ „ „ 
Captains and Lieut.-Colonels 
of the Guards 



Surplus difference of service of 

Lieut.-Cols. of the Line . . Slfjf 
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Captains of the Line Hfii years' service 

Lieutenants and Captains of 

the Guards 6^ „ „ 

Surplus diflference of service of 

Captains of the Line • . . 5 4%^^^ „ „ 

The above table will show the disparity between 
the length of service of the Guards and the Line, as 
they appear by Hart's first " Quarterly Army List'' of 
the present year. The following will show that this 
disparity likewise existed previous to the present war, 
as extracted from "Hart's Quarterly Army List" 
for April 1848:— 

Average Length op Service in 1848, of 

Full Colonels of the Line 86^ years 

Full Colonels of the Guards 8l|^- „ 

Surplus length of service of the Line ^^^i^ ,, 

Lieutenant Colonels of the Line . . 29-^^^ „ 
Captains and Lieutenant-Colonels of 

the Guards 20|+ „ 

Surplus length of service of the Line 84||-J „ 

Captains of the Line . . . • I4i^^^^ „ 

Lieutenants and Captains of the 

Guards 10^ „ 

Surplus length of service of the Line 3f 54^4 n 
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or very nearly 4 years' surplus service to the Captains 
of the Line. And yet a Member of Parliament — an 
Officer of the Guards — from his seat in the House of 
Commons, made the assertion that, '^excepting in 
time of war, the Guards enjoyed no chance whatever 
in common with the rest of the army.'' * 

A single glance at the "Army List" will show 
how this assertion is borne out by further facts, both 
in time of Peace and in time of War : — 

TiMB OP Peace. 

By '' Hart's Army List" for April 1848, 1 find— 
Kegimental Lieutenant-Colonels of 
the Line whose length of full- 
pay service amounts to from . • 45 to 52 years 

Regimental Majors 35 „ 45 „ 

Regimental Captains 30 „ 41 „ 

1 cannot find any such length of service opposite 
the names of officers of the Guards at that corre- 
sponding period, but I find such minimum figures as 
the following, appended to their respective names 
and rank: — 

Captains and Lieut.-Colonels of the 

Guards 14 & 15 years. 

Lieutenants and Captains of ditto 

(supposed to correspond in rank 

with Majors and Captains of the 

Line) 5 & 6 ,. 

♦ See the debate in the House of Commons on June 18th, 
1855, as reported in the ** Times." 
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Average Length op Service op the Lieutenants 
AND Captains op the Guards. (1848.) 

Household Brigade. No.ofLts.andCapts. Length of Service 
Grenadier Guards 37 371 

Coldstream „ 23 240 

Scots Fusilier „ 24 249 



Total 84 860 

Giving an average length of service of 

each Lieutenant and Captain of 

the Guards at 10/^ yrs. (say 10^ yrs.) 

Average (aggregate) length of full-pay 

service of Regimental Majors and 

Captains of the Line in April 

1848 lejfll yrs. (nearly 17 yrs.) 



Time op War. 

By "Hart's Army List" for January 1856, I 
find- 
Regimental Lieut.-Colonels whose 

length of full-pay service amounts 

to between 45 and 50 years 

Regimental Majors 35 ^^ 45 ,y 

Regimental Captains 30 ^^ 39 „ 

I cannot find any such length of service opposite 
the names of officers of the Guards at that corre- 
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aponding period^ but I find such minimum figures as 
the following, appended to their respective names and 
rank : — 

Captains and Lieut.-Colonels of the 

Guards whose full-pay length of 

service is between 9 and 10 years 

Lieutenants and Captains of the 

Guards 2 ^, 3 ,^ 

The respective average length of service of the 
Guards and the Line for the 1st of January, present 
year, has been already given, and hence it may be 
judged what little chance — not the Guards have with 
the Line — but the Line has with the Guards, either 
during Peace or War ! 

Chances which will remain the same, until a total 
reorganisation of our military system takes place — 
and the sooner that is done the better will it be for 
the good of the service and of the country at large ! 

3|C 3|C « * * 

The " Memorial " lays a stress on what (accord- 
ing to its compilation) makes the average service of 
the Lieut.-Colonels of the Line, on obtaining their 
Lieut.-Colonelcies, to be 22^^ years, (which, according 
to my calculation, is incorrect,) whilst its calculation 
makes the average service of the *^ Acting Majors " 
of the Guards to be 24}^ * 

I do not, however, allow this statement to be cor- 

• See Appendix (at Letter F) to the ** Memorial of the 
Guards." It has been shown that the average length of semce 
of Lieutenant-Colonels of the Line amounts to 24^ years. 
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rect ; for no impartial judge will admit the justice 
or even common sense^ of making a difference in the 
length of service between those officers who pur- 
chased^ and those who have toiled hard to obtain 
their steps without purchase; any more than the 
fairness or common sense of *' deducting from the 
full-pay service of Lieut.-Colonels of the Line the 
time they may have passed on half-pay/' * Another 
question also remains to be ascertained^ viz. whether 
any of these Guardsmen got credit in the " Me- 
morial'' for their "Line'' services; for there are 
many men in the Brigade who have not been always 
in the Guards ; such as Lieutenant-Colonels Lush- 
ington, Fordyce, Conway, and others, promoted — 
very properly — for distinguished services, from the 
Line into the Guards ; all which tends to increase 
the average service of the Guards. 

It must, moreover, be borne in mind, that all 
the "Acting Majors" of the Guards, (with one 
single exception) enjoy the rank oi full Colonel in 
the army, and their length of service should there- 
fore not be put on a par with that of Liettt.-Colonels 
of the Line. 

By my calculations (from Hart, January 1856), 
I make out that the average length of service of the 
Regimental Lieut.-Colonels of the Line at the time 
of their obtaining their Lieut.-Colonelcies, is i^^ 
years, (and not now, as stated in the Memorial, 22|-g^ 
years, taken at some previous date). 

♦ See p. 35 of Appendix to " Memorial," Letter F. 
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That a maD^s services should not be allowed to 
reckon because he is too poor to purchase^ and has 
to work long and hard rather than pay high,* is 
purely absurd^ and it will be found that if the propor- 
tion of officers on half-pay from the Line, be greater 
than that from the Guards, it is because — from being 
constantly subjected to Colonial and Tropical ser- 
vice, — the Linesman is often obliged to retire on half- 
pay for the recovery of his impaired health, and be- 
cause Guardsmen have often not sufficient full-pay 
service to entitle them to half-pay, and can always 
reahse the amount of their commissions (with a good 
additional bonus) when tired of duty at St. Jameses. 

Be it, moreover, observed that, although the 
above deductions derived fi^m a reference to Hart, 
show a great overplus of length of service in favour 
of the Line, throughout the various ranks, neither 
does Hart, nor the '* Memorial,^^ point out the 
different description of service performed respectively 
by the Guards and the Line: it is one thing, to 
spend a dozen f years pleasantly between Windsor, 

■ * One of the arguments used by the Guards, in support of 
their undue privileges and superior rank, is the very commercial 
reason: that they " have paid largely for the same.'' "But," says 
the " Naval and Military Gazette/' " about five-sixths of the 
officers of the Guards recover their money prior to promotion 
as Generals, by going on half-pay, bringing in men to sell, and 
thus calling up comparatively young men in their places." A 
most profitable way indeed of investing money ; but good " In- 
terest'' is required in order to secure such good interest in 
return ! 

+ On reference to the " Army List," I see Lieut.-Colonels of 
the Guards with as little service as nine, ten, and eleven years ; 
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St. Jameses, or Dublin, and at the end of that 
period to find one^s self a Lieutenant- Colonel in 
the army^ and quite another to toil for the same 
rank aniidst the snows of a cold^ inhospitable re- 
gion, or in the sweltering heat of the tropics, which 
(setting aside the chances of Chinese, Seikh, Affghan, 
New Zealand and Kaffir wars) is to the survivor of 
such trials, the severest ordeal, the greatest wear and 
tear that any constitution can endure. 

In Continental armies so well is this admitted to 
be the case, that tropical service is usually allowed 
to reckon as double that of service at home. Did 
this commendable system prevail in our army, the 
Guards would, indeed, make but a poor show of 
length, as well as severity of service, with their 
" more fortunate brethren of the Line I '^ 

On glancing my eye over the *' Army List," I see 
Regimental Lieut.-Colonels of from 30 to 50 years^ 
full-pay service; I see Regimental Majors of from 25 
to 45 years' of full-pay service; and Regimental 
Captains of from 20 to 40 years' service ; some of the 
latter of upwards of 30 years' service — without even 
the Brevet rank of Major attached to their names — 
and yet Lieutenants of the Guards, who (until the last 
war) may never have been out of London, are allowed to 

but from twelve to fourteen or fifteen years' service may be con- 
sidered the average length of time for the attainment of that 
rank in the Guards ; and it must likewise be remembered that 
the GuGU-dsman also claims as a rightf the privilege of being 
a great portion of his time on leave, which, under such circum- 
stances, might not unfairly be deducted from his fuU-pay length 
of service. 
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rank with the latter veterans, — bronzed and bleached 
in every part of the world, — ^whilst the "young Lord- 
ling or Right Honourable'* of ten or twelve years' 
service, is permitted to exchange on equal terms, with 
the Lieut.-Colonel of the Line, who may have perhaps 
smelt powder under Abercrombie or Moore, upwards 
of half a century ago ! 

The statistical tables of the "Memorial of the 
Guards'' refer not to these startling facts; neither 
do they state that out of 283 Greneral officers, 57 
(about one-fifth of the number) had served in the 
Guards, and that the great injustice existed of allow- 
ing 25 of these interlopers to have Colonelcies of 
regiments of the Line ! 

Those statistical tables are likewise silent as to 
the number of StaflF Appointments in the service, 
filled by officers of the Guards. I will endeavour to 
supply this deficiency, though I have not sufficient 
means of obtaining information, to be able as yet to 
ascertain how many officers are actually on the 
StafiF who have come from the Guards — either for 
that express purpose, by exchange to regiments of 
the Line, or to the half-pay. According to " Hart's 
Quarterly Army List " for January 1856, 1 find the 
significant letter S, — designating Employment on the 
StaflF, — marked opposite the names of : 

21 Officers in the Grenadier Guards 

5 „ „ Coldstream „ 

6 „ „ Scots Fusilier „ 

Total 82 Guardsmen who are thus "marked men" — 
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but on examining minutely Hart^ I occasionally find 
omissions in his pagea: wherefore^ perhaps, some 
S,SJ^ may have been likewise left out — but these 
symbolic and talismanic letters are now to be found 
scattered with Guardsmen in every part of the world, 
wherever any of the loaves and fishes of the Staff are 
to be had — and a couple of additional S.S/s — not 
found in Hart — have been recently added to the List, 
in the appointment of two young Guardsmen to com- 
mands — over the heads of old officers — in the Italian 
Legion which has been lately raised : thus giving 4^ 
or nearly 5 Staff appointments to each Battalion of 
the Guards ; whereas a similar calculation will show 
that the Line has on an average only 2i-][ir to each of 
its Battalions. Out of this number of favoured in- 
dividuals, how many have passed any educational test 
to prove their fitness for Staff duties ? How many 
have been at either the Junior or Senior Department 
of Sandhurst ? and how many have obtained " first- 
class certificates '' of qualification 7 

On all these points, as likewise as to the Services 
of the Staff, Hart's *' Quarterly Army List '^ says 
nothing — an omission which ought assuredly to be 
rectified. 

Another interesting piece of information might 
have been furnished by the compilers of the " Memorial 
of the Guards,^' viz. : how many Guardsmen have — 
ere becoming General officers— or receiving appoint- 
ments on the Staff, succeeded in recovering a large 
portion of the sums they expended in the purchase of 
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their commissions^ by retiring with the '^ difference '^ 
on half-pay ? 

Nothing is^ however^ said on this delicate subject^ 
by Hart^ and the secret is probably known to few 
besides the Guards. 

Bat it would exhaust the patience of the most 
patient, thoroughly to examine into all the '^ vested 
rights and privileges " of the Guards — and with one 
more touch at those dangerous " statistical tools " I 
shall bring this counter-statement of the ^' Appendix 
of the Guards' Memorial '' to a close. 

As the most luscious fruity waving high in the glo- 
rious sunshine^ proverbially attracts the greatest num- 
ber of ephemeral summer insects around its honied 
sweets — whilst their more humble brethren must 
needs toil in the dust and mud below — so may we 
judge of the attractive *' sweets" possessed by the 
" Brigade of Guards/' as compared with the more 
humble Marines, the Engineers, Artillery, and the 
Line. 

In the Brigade of Guards the number of titles 
and Honourables amounts to 55, besides 3 Ba- 
ronets. Of this number, 23 and 1 Baronet be- 
long to the Grenadier Guards, which truly aristo- 
cratic corps numbers moreover in its ranks 17 other 
direct scions of the nobility, making 41 persons 
connected with the Peerage, 4 or 5 eldest sons of 
Baronets, and 9 or 10 other officers more or les3 
connected with the aristocracy — in all, 54 aristo- 
crats — not a bad allowance for a single corps! 
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In the 117 corps and battalions of the Line there 
are 81 titles and '^ Honourables/^ and 16 Baronets. 
In the Artillery there are 6" Honourables/' 
In the Engineers there is 1 " Honourable/' 
In theRoyal Marines there are no '^Honourables/' 
and only one K.C.B. and fbur C.B/s ; to which cir- 
cumstance may^ perhaps^ be attributed the slight 
notice taken of this most gallant, hard-working, and 
deserving corps, in the recent vote of thanks in both 
Houses of Parliament. 

Is any further proof required of the many attrac- 
tive powers for aristocratic '^connexion/' interest and 
wealth, possessed by the Brigade of Guards? — The 
Guards cannot indeed be blamed for defending with 
" tenacity and inch by inch " those rights and privi- 
leges which have placed that unduly favoured corps 
in the position it is so fortunate as to hold — 
but as the British public may have likewise the 
"right and privilege '^ of questioning the advantage 
of a continuance of that exclusive system, — so far as 
the benefit of the nation and of the rest of the army 
is concerned — we hope soon to witness the abro- 
gation of such injustice, together with that of pur- 
chase — we hope — in the words of the "Memo- 
rialists " TO SEE THE GUAKDS SOON PUT UPON A 

footing op equality with the remaindeb op 
Her Majesty's Service. 

END OP VOL. II. 
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